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OFEPOCS'T t ‘ née 


UNITED STATES OF AmEeRICA 


NOMINATION OF WESLEY A. DPEWART TO BE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 1956 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. James E. Murray (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators James E. Murray, Montana; Clinton P. An 
derson, New Mexico; Henry M. Jackson, Washington; Joseph C,. 
O’Mahoney, Wyoming; Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon; William R. 
Laird ITT, West Vi irginia; W. Kerr Scott, North Carolina; George 
W. Malone, Nevada; Arthur V. Watkins, Utah; Henry Dworshak, 
Idaho; Thomas H. Kuchel, California; Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming; 
and Barry Goldw: ater, Arizona. 

The Cuatrrman. We have a quorum present. 

Gentlemen, I have a preliminary statement which I would like to 
make. 

This meeting is called to consider the nomination of Wesley A. 
D’Ewart to the office of Assistant Secret: iy of the Interior for Public 
Land Management. 

It is, of course, the duty of this committee to examine carefully and 
thoroughly the background, qualifications, and character of any nomi 
ness to a position of such power and authority as is involved in this 
instance. 

In considering this issue, it may be that the committee will wish to 
consider some of the matter transpiring in the 1954 national elections 
in Montana as bearing on the qualifications and background of the 
nominee. In the 1954 election campaign in Montana, the nominee, 
Mr. D’Ewart, was my opponent for the office of United States Senator. 
In the last stages of that campaign, bitter attacks were leveled at me 
in an effort to defeat me in that election. False and vicious propa- 
ganda, in the form of booklets, pamphlets, and advertising material, 
was imported into the State and distributed, purporting to brand me 
as a leftwinger, a Communist sympathizer, and as soft on com- 
munism., 

The New York Times had reporters in Montana and Wyoming ob 
serving the character of the 1954 campaign. In an article in the Times 
of Monday, October 25, 1954, under the byline of William S. White, 
referring to the campaign in Montana, the Times said: 

The Republican switch to the Communist issue has been sharply marked here 
in the Mountain States, For example, about 10 days ago, in Montana, the Re 
publican tactic against the dean of Senate New-Fair Dealers, Senator James BF. 
Murray, was altered overnight. 
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A heavy attack was opened on him, though mainly through subsidiary organi- 
zations and not primarily through the regular Republican organization, with 
pamphlets about Red networks over Congress, with which it was suggested 
that Mr. Murray was in some way connected. 

At the time a high Republican campaign official in Montana said in private 
that he did not relish this tactic and would not have chosen it but for the fact 
it embodied the last chance to defeat Senator Murray. 

In the last week here in Wyoming the same pattern has been followed in the 
Republican effort to prevent the return to the Senate of the Democratic Senator, 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney. 

Here, as in Montana, some of the old-line Republicans are not entirely com- 
fortable at the growing implication, also being pressed by unofficial Republican 
campaigners, that Mr. O’Mahoney, an eminent Roman Catholic layman, is a 
leftwinger. But here, as in Montana, the Republican hierarchy is at least tol- 
erating this approach in the conviction that if any issue can beat the Democrats 
this is it. 

There are many signs, strongly suggestive though not subject to actual proof, 
that out-of-State forces are in command of the tone of the Republican campaign, 
both in Montana and in Wyoming. 

In another article in the Times of October 17, 1954, the Times said: 

Perhaps the most determined 11th-hour campaign in the country is now being 
started here in Montana in a frankly desperate effort to defeat * * * James E. 
Murray. 

Persons high in this campaign concede in private that only on the so-called 
Red issue, which has not thus far been visibly important in this State, could 
Senator Murray possibly be beaten by the Republican aspirant for his seat, 
Wesley D’Ewart. 

The new Republican purpose is to hit this issue from now to the end, as the 
only practical way to defeat Mr. Murray. 

The article then goes on to describe the campaign and refers to 
certain smear articles being published and distributed in the State. 

he situation became so nauseating in the last weeks of the cam- 
paign that the Great Falls Tribune, one of the leading papers of 
Montana, was prompted to publish an editorial condemning these 
practices and calling for a display of honesty and decency in the 
Montana elections. 

Jack C. Toole, Democratic State chairman for Montana, wired Pres- 
ident Eisenhower calling for public repudiation of the campaign of 
character assassination being conducted in Montana. In his telegram 
to the President, Toole said: 

The only result of a smear campaign is to make our people lose confidence in 
their elected officials and in our constitutional form of government. We become 
divided as a nation. Neighbor is set against neighbor. The cancer of fear, 
mistruct, and hate eats at the strength we should and must have in these critical 
times. 

The Great Falls Tribune editorial charged that the Code of Fair 
Campaign Practices, which at the beginning of the election contest was 
heartily and emphatically endorsed by Republican National Chairman 
Leonard W. Hall and Democratic National Chairman Stephen A. 
Mitchell, was abandoned. Mr. Mitchell said in part: 

Most Americans want political campaigns to be decent and fair. I believe the 


code is fair and practical, and I am confident that the candidates of the Demo- 
cratic Party will be proud to conform to it. 


The Great Falls Tribune editorial then pointed out how that pro- 
gram had been completely ignored, and said: 


Such discordant tactics are badly out of tune with the priceless privilege of 
free elections which we enjoy and which we have a responsibility to keep. 
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No attempt was made by the Republican officials in Montana to repu- 
cliate the vicious activities of the 1954 campaign. 

All previous campaigns in Montana for the election of a United 
States Senator had been conducted on a high plane, with the sole ex- 
ception of the campaign waged against our colleague, Senator Mans- 
field, in 1952. They were conducted on the basis of the issues and not 
on personalities and propaganda. The fact that the campaign in this 
instance was unsuccessful, as in the case of Senator Mansfield, will con- 
stitute an enduring tribute to the intelligence and integrity of the 
voters of Montana. 

But we now have evidence that a similar smear campaign may be car- 
ried out in the approaching elections. I refer to the recent Senate 
Republican policy committee staff memorandum in which it is charged 
that Communists want the Democrats to win the coming election. 

What should trouble the minds of all of us who wish to maintain our 
system of honest free elections is the fact that we are not yet free from 
these dishonest smear campaigns. What we must have is forthright 
disavowals by the leaders of both parties of such dishonest election 
campaign methods. After an election is over and a smear campaign 
has been successful in defeating a candidate, no one seems to care about 
the consequences. That seems to have been the case in many past elec- 
tions. I refer to the campaigns involving Frank Graham, of North 
Carolina; Claude Pepper, of Florida; John Carroll, of Colorado; Mil- 
lard Tydings, of Maryland; and Helen Gahagan Douglas, of Califor- 
nia. Perhaps many other names could be added to the list. 

If defeated candidates or their party leaders undertake to denounce 
the dishonest and corrupt methods through which the results were 
obtained, their cries of alarm are generally regarded as sour grapes. 

This committee will want the nominee now before us to have a full 
and fair hearing on the merits. He has written me a letter in which 
he disclaims any responsibility for the character of the Montana elec- 
tion campaign in 1954, and he may have something further to say 
about the matter during the hearing. I have no feeling of personal 
ill-will toward him and want his confirmation considered wholly on 
the merits. 

Inasmuch as these campaign practices occurring in the 1954 Mon- 
tana election may be considered as relevant matters for consideration 
at this hearing, and inasmuch as I was the Democratic candidate at- 
tacked in that campaign, I thought it would be proper for me to step 
aside at this hearing and permit the proceedings before this commit- 
tee to be conducted by Senator Anderson, the ranking majority mem- 
ber of the committee. At this time I therefore turn the chair over 
to the distinguished Senator from New Mexico, who will preside dur- 
ing these hearings. 

You may take this seat, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. The committee has before it the nomination of 
Wesley A. D’Ewart of Montana to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 

It is customary, Mr. Secretary, for the person appearing to make a 
statement, as short or as long as he desires, in reference to his own 
position. 

You may now proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF WESLEY A. D’EWART, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. D’Ewarr. I have prepared a short biography, which can be 
passed around to all the members if you wish, Mr. Chairman, that 
gives my experience, background, and qualific ations for the position 
to which I have been nominated by the President. I don’t know 
whether it is necessary to read my statement. 

Senator Anperson. You may doso if you wish. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. More than four decades of first-hand experience 
with natural resource conservation and development were brought to 
the Department of the Interior by Wesley A. D’Ewart, of Montana, 
who on October 6, 1955, was sworn in as Assistant Secretary for Pub- 
lic Land Management. 

This experience dates from 1912, when he became a forest ranger, 
until 1955, when he served as a Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, which position he left to accept the appointment as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior. During the intervening years, Mr. 
D’Ewart engaged in ranching in Montana, was a member of the State 
legislature, a member of the State College Advisory Committee, pres- 
ident of the Absaroka Conservation Committee and a Member of 
Congress. As a rancher he put together a cattle operation which he 
still owns and which is managed by his son. On this property he car- 
ried out the best soil and water conservation practices, reseeding at 
his own expense over a thousand acres of his range, building a w ater 
storage reservoir, and carefully managing his grasslands so as to 
greatly increase their productivity. 

Asa member of the Montana State Legislature’s House of Repre- 
sentatives for 3 terms and of the State sen: ite for 2 terms, Mr. D’Ewart 
served on committees concerned with resource development and man- 
agement. Montana has a State water conservation board that has 
a national reputation for the development of small water and irri- 
gation projects. Mr. D’Ewart took an active interest in this and sup- 
ported legislation and appropriations to strengthen the work this 
agency was doing. During this time he was instrumental in organiz- 
ing and was first president of the Montana Reclamation Association. 
This association has taken a very active part in supporting the State 
water board and the bureau of edanation in developing the water 
resources of Montana. Montana has five million acres of State-owned 
land. Mr. D’Ewart as a member of the State legislature, made a 
study of their management and operation and sponsored legislation 
to improve their operation. 

Mr. D’Ewart was elected to the United States Congress in a special 
election in 1945, and served continuously until January 1955. 
Throughout this decade in Congress, Mr. D’Ewart was a member of 
the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or its earlier 
counterparts. This committee is charged with the conservation, de- 
velopment, and operation of the vast Federal public domain of the 
United States and its territories. As a member of this committee he 
made official visits to many of the national parks, and Indian reser- 

vations ranging from Alaska to Florida. On committee business, he 
toured Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands, and 
became familiar with matters affecting those areas which come with- 
in his jurisdiction as Assistant Secretary. 
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As a Member of Congress Mr. D’Ewart made many positive and 
constructive contributions to conservation and land management. 
In the 83d Congress alone he introduced, and the Congress enacted, 
nine bills to protect, enlarge, and improve the management of the 
national parks. Despite his advocacy of reduced spending in al- 
most every Federal activity, Mr. D’Ewart testified, debated, and 
voted in fiver of increased appropriations for the National Park 
Service and the Forest Service in every session of Congress during 
his term of office. In 1954, when the Atomic Energy Act amend- 
ments were about to be passed, it was Mr. D’Ewart who rushed 
through a last-minute amendment to protect the national parks from 
uranium prospecting. It was a D’Ewart bill which, by authorizing 
the National Park Service to obtain by exchange some 10,000 acres of 
State-owned land inside the boundaries of Glacier National Park, will 
enable the National Park Service to preserve the integrity of the 
park. I might say that has not yet been completed. 

Senator ANpERSON. Since you have stopped for a moment, May 
[ ask you about the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and that amendment ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It was an amendment that prohibited prospecting 
for uranium within national parks without the permission of the 
President. It was authored on the floor of the House. 

Senator AnpEerson. My memory is playing me tricks. 
I had something to do with that. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. D’Ewart has been a stalwart proponent of the 
wildlife refuge system. During the last session in which Mr. D’Ewart 
was a Member of Congress, he introduced what many conservationists 
regard as an outstanding bill to facilitate the management of our wild- 
life neon The bill provided also for an increase in the number of 
refuges by establishing a new Division of Duck Stamp Fees, which 
would provide funds for administration of the areas. The bill he first 
introduced was the basis for legislation pending in the present 
Congress. 

One of the most eertens conservation mes 


I thought 


asures enacted into law 
in recent years was Public Law 167. This law corrects the widespread 
abuses of the mining laws, particularly in the national forests. While 
in Congress, Mr. D’Ewart introduced and held hearings on a bill 
intended to end these abuses of the mining laws. Although his bill 
was not enacted, the attention it brought and the information brought 
forth in its consideration were beneficial and led to the introduction of 
a bill similar in form and intent which became law in the 84th Con- 
gress. As special assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
D’Ewart also contributed importantly to the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

While a Congressman, Mr. D’Ewart was a member of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, which has the important duty of 
blocking out national forest holdings by purchase of private lands 
lying within or adjacent to them. He gave much time to this program 
and was instrumental in obtaining expanded appropriations for it. 

Mr. D’Ewart is one of the best. informed men in the Nation on In- 
dian affairs. He was one of those who was instrumental in the de- 
velopment of the Navaho-Hopi rehabilitation program, and has con- 
tributed to the enactment of other progressive measures in this field. 

I might also add I was a member of the Joint Senate-House Commit- 
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tee on Navaho Rehabilitation, of which the chairman was chairman of 
the committee. 

While striving to safeguard the interests of those Indians desiring 
to remain on reservations, he has at the same time supported programs 
designed to provide increasing opportunities for those Indians who 
want to separate themselves from any special relationships with the 
Federal Government. 

During his term in office, Mr. D’Ewart sponsored a number of meas- 
ures, which Congress enacted, to improve public land management in 
the Department of the Interior. Among these was the amendment to 
the Recreation Act, which permits the lease for a long term or the sale 
or donation of areas of the public domain having recreational value 
to nonprofit organizations, such as the Boy Scouts, 

Born in Worcester, Mass., Mr. D’Ewart received his early education 
in that community, and later attended Washington State College at 
Pullman, Wash. 

In business in addition to his ranch operations, Mr. D’Ewart was 
director and president of the Farmers’ Exchange of Wilsall, a coun- 
try elevator company that bought and sold grain, handled gas and oi! 
wholesale, and other items needed by ranchers in the area. In addi- 
tion, he was a director of the National Park Bank. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. D’Ewart, you heard the statement by the 
chairman of the committee with reference to the type of campaign in 
Montana. He indicated that you might have something to say about 
it, and I wondered if you did have something to say about it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that 1 was not the one 
that made the remarks to which I believe the Senator refers. I think 
that if he will examine the speeches I made, the radio broadcasts, he 
will find that they were not the kind of material to which he referred 
in that remark. 

Senator Anperson. You do recognize that the campaign in its close 
was based almost entirely on the claims that Senator Murray was a 
Communist sympathizer / 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Not on my part. 

Senator Anperson. That was not my question. I asked you if you 
recognized that the campaign toward its close was based entirely on 
claims that Senator Murray was a Communist sympathizer. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That kind of material was used in the campaign, but 
I personally did not use it. 

Senator Anperson. What did you do about it when it came to your 
attention ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I did not do anything about it. It was not my or- 
ganization. I did not contribute to those radio broadcasts or televi- 
sion shows. We did not take part in them. They were not sponsored 
by me or by my organization. 

Senator AnpErson. Who did sponsor them ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I can give you the names of two of them. I cannot 
give you the name of all of the organizations. 

Senator Anperson. There was a Montana for D’Ewart Committee, 
Ralph Studer, chairman, Billings, Mont. Do you know Mr. Studer? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I have met him. I would not say that I know him. 

Senator Anperson. Did he organize the Montana for D’Ewart Com- 
mittee with your knowledge ? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Not with my knowledge. 
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Senator ANperson. How long was it in organization ? 

Mr, D’Ewarr. I have no connection with it and do not know. I 
do not know the names of the others, except Mr. Porter, the secretary- 
treasurer. I do know him, but I do not know any of the others. 

Senator AnpeRson. You have known Mr. Porter how long? 

Mr. D’Ewartr. He was a druggist in Bozeman, about 35 miles from 
our ranch, and I have known of him for some time. He is dead, I be- 
lieve, at the present time. 

Senator Anperson. He was the secretary-treasurer of the organiza 
tion ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Did he ever talk to you about it / 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No, sir. 

Senator Anperson. When did you see this “Senator Murray and the 
Red Web over Congress”? In October, September, or earlier? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think it was in October. It was late in the year. 

Senator Anperson. What did you do when you saw that? 

Mr. D’Ewart. I did nothing, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Did you read it through ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. It was called to my attention. I saw it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Was that not on the desk of every head- 
quarters of the Republican Party in Montana? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I could not tell you one way or the other. They 
probably had it.’ 

The Cuatrman. I was going to say I picked up half a dozen at the 
headquarters in Bozeman, Mont. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I wouldn’t say that there wasn’t. 

Senator O’Manonry. Did you, yourself, believe in any of these 
things that were said about Senator Murray, that they were true / 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I have not examined them as to the truth, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you now tell us that you think that you 
have an open mind on the matter? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I have an open mind, yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. So you think they may be true ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Some of them are taken out of Congressional Recor Ge. 
Senator O’Manonry. The implication was that Senator Murray wa 
associated with the Communists. Do you wish the committee to un- 

derstand that you now think he might have been ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Absolutely not. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you repudiate this sort of attack / 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I had no part to do with it, sir, and would not use it 
in any campaign. If you mean by that would I personally use it, I 
would say “No; I would not.’ 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, would you accept the benefit of it? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Well, I would rather not. Let’s put it that way. 

Senator O’Manoney. You would rather not. But if it should hap- 
pen to come your way, you would take it ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Well, it is pretty hard to control all the things that 
happen in a campaign. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is a thing that can be controlled. I 
have known you for a number of years, ‘and I have had high respect 
for you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You and I have worked together. 
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Senator O’Manoney. I recognize your ability. I think in all re- 
spects you are capable of being Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
And I had made up my mind that I would say nothing about this 
matter, until there was published recently by the policy committee, the 
Republican Policy Committee, a staff report, for which some of the 
members of the policy committeé have on the floor publicly renounced 
any responsibility. But nevertheless, this report raised the same cry 
of communism against the Democrats. Therefore, I think it is appro- 
priate and pertinent to know whether the Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee this year will adopt the same tactics in the senatorial 
races that were adopted in the election of 1954. Would you approve 
such tactics? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would you repudiate such tactics? 

Mr. D’Ewart. I would not take part in any such tactics. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you now advise the Republican leadership 
of the Senate not to engage in this sort of stuff ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. To the question, “Would you now repudiate 
them ?” he said, “I would not take part in them.” 

What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I meant that I would not use in any campaign that 
material. 

Senator O’Manoney. I misunderstood his answer. 

Do you now repudiate this sort of campaigning as a method to win 
Republican seats in the Senate or in the House? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would not approve of this kind of thing, if that is 
what you mean. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is what I mean. You think it ought to 
be abandoned for 1956 ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Because all of this business was unquestion- 
ably carried on by the Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee 
in the Rocky Mountain States. The head of the staff went to Denver. 
He opened headquarters in Denver. And he entered the campaigns 
for the Senator in Colorado, in Montana, and in Wyoming. Wherever 
he went and wherever he telephoned, this sort of stuff was used in 
the campaign. Fortunately for me and for Senator Murray, the 
people of our States knew us well enough to know that the attack was 
fraudulent and baseless. 

Now, I think it is very important, in order that we may have decent 
elections, to know that they are going to be repudiated this year. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I am not in a position to give you that positive assur- 
ance. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, you are in a position to do it, Mr. 
D’Ewart. You are an Assistant Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior. You are under a man whom this committee endorsed be- 
cause it had faith in his ability and in his character. Now, it is very 
important, in all political campaigns, that the campaign shall not be 
conducted by subordinates whose hands are free to spread all sorts of 
malicious and false attacks against other candidates while the candi- 
dates of the party which is sponsoring these attacks are the benefici- 
aries thereof, or attempt to be. 
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Do you not think it is time for you to take exactly the stand that 
Senator Knowland took upon the floor when he denounced or at least 
when he disavowed any connection with the publication which was 
sent out? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And I also disavow any connection with this publi- 
cation. 

Senator O’Manoney. But you took the benefits of it, sir. You did 
not disavow it while it was being circulated, and you knew it was being 
circulated. 

Mr. D’Ewart. You are correct. 

Senator O’Manonery. Now, that is the point. Are we going to run 
campaigns in this country upon such a basis, that underlings, paid 
subordinates, can go up and down the country circulating this sort 
of stuff against the candidates whom you are willing to shake hands 
with, but you will take the benefits just the same / 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I can only say that I will not distribute 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, do you think your party ought to do it? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No, I do not. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to interrogate 
the witness along this line, but inasmuch as the Senator from Wyoming 
has mentioned certain Western States, I would just like to add for the 
record that this kind of general campaign material was also used in 
Oregon. In addition, there was one further matter. Some of the 
material used in Oregon contained adverse references to my religion. 
I just wish the record to show that Oregon was also bracketed among 
the States in which this kind of material was used. 

Senator Anperson. Oh, do not pick out Oregon. In my State it 
was pointed out that while I was Chattinan of the World Food Board 
I sent food to countries that were then our allies but that afterwards be- 
came Communist, and therefore I must be Communist. I sent food 
into Yugoslavia, and Tito became a Communist, and therefore I must 
be one. Although we had a world food organization, this is part of 
the same program—as to anything a man does. In Roosevelt County, 
Mont., on October 7, 1954, there is a full-page ad here: “Red record 
in Communist-front associations of Senator James E, Murray.” Now, 
this was not put out by some fly-by-night organization. This was in- 
serted and paid for by the Roosevelt County Republican Central Com- 
mittee on October 7, approximately 1 month before the election. 

When this was called to your attention, did you do anything 
about it 4 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I don’t remember seeing that ad. I have no know!l- 
edge of it. 

Senator Anprerson. Am I to understand that a man running for the 
United States Senate is so unfamiliar with what goes on that when a 
full-page ad appears it is not even called to his attention? 

Mr, D’Ewarr. I would say that Montana is so large, with so many 
miles to travel, so many sections to go to, that things happen that the 
candidate has no knowledge of and has no part in. 

Senator Anperson. I congratulate you. If any full-page ad ap- 
peared in my behalf anywhere in New Mexico, I would have known 
about it, I promise you. I just wonder how a thing of that kind can 
escape you. How many of these appeared in newspapers in Montana? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I have no idea. 1 don’t remember ever having seen 
that ad before. 
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Senator Anperson. When did you first see this ad ¢ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Just now. I do not remember ever seeing it before. 

Senator Anperson. Well, if there was a newspaper published in 
Great Falls, and it had an editorial referring to that, would you look 
at the Great Falls newspaper / 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. All right. When the Great Falls editorial ap- 
peared quoting three paragr aphs from that, and that appeared early 
in October, referring to this malicious campaign of personal vilifica- 
tion, did that excite your interest as to what might have been in the ad ¢ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I have no recollection of the editorial either. 1 
probably saw it or it was probably called to my attention, but I have 
no recollection of it. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. I)’Ewart, you are asking to be confirmed to 
a position of great responsibility, where you are the he ‘ad of an enor- 
mous department, and many things ought to come to your attention. 
If a full-page ad cannot come to your attention, or something of this 
nature cannot come to your attention, what would, in a political cam- 
paign ¢ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I don't know. My own organization activities 
would come to my attention. 

Senator Anperson. All right. This is the Roosevelt County Re- 
publican organization, running a full-page ad talking about the Red 
record of Senator Murray. 

Mr. I’Ewarr. There are 54 counties in Montana, each having its 
own papers. It is impossible for a candidate in the heat of a cam- 
paign to read all those papers. 

Senator Anperson. Are there 54 newspapers of the caliber of that 
one? That seems to be a large and not just an ordinary small weekly 
newspaper. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is located in the northeast part of the State of 
Montana. 

Senator Anprersoxn. What about Great Falls? Is that a small 
community / 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No. That is our second or third largest city. 

Senator Anperson. And what about the Great Falls Tribune? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is the largest newspaper in the State. 

Senator Anperson. The largest newspaper in the State. So if you 
cannot see all of them, you would see this one. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I think I would see that one. 

Senator AnpErson. So when the editorial came out referring to 
this, what did you think of the editorial ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I have no recollection, sir. 

Senator Anperson. The question that naturally gets in people’s 
mindsis: After we got the warning the other day that this campaign 
would be fought in the mud, whether you were going to be one of the 
sharpshooters to handle the mud, Here is what has been handled in 
your campaign. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. [assure you I will not be. 

Senator AnpvErson. Did you at any time prior to election day ex- 
press to the public or to Senator Murray, your opponent, your regret 
that your organization or the Republican organizations referred to 
his “Red record,” so-called, in advertisements ? 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. Not publicly that I remember. I think I ignored 
the thing entirely. 

Senator Kucue.. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANpEeRSON. Senator Kuchel. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I ask a question first, Senator ? 

The answer that you have just given, Mr. Secretary, is that you 
ignored the thing entirely. That means that you knew it was going 
on and nevertheless did nothing about it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is probably correct. 

Senator ANperson. Senator Kuchel / 

Senator Kucuen. Mr, Chairman, I want first of all to say that there 
is no member of the Senate for whom I have a higher regard or respect 
than the chairman of this committee. I enjoy working on this com- 
mittee. And I pay my sincere respects to the chairman as an able 

American Senator. I am a Republican. I have tried to be of as- 
sistance to the Eisenhower administration, and I flatter myself that J 
am independent. 

I have not, of course, ever seen the ridicudous propaganda to which 
the chairman has referred, here. 

The question before the committee, of course, is whether or not the 
nominee of the President is qualified to serve. I have been one of 
those, Mr. Chairman, who has ¢ onsistently supported the recommenda- 
tions of the President of the United States for appointment to public 
office where those appointments have had to run the gantlet of the 
Senate. At least in one instance it occurs to me it was my Republican 
brethren who opposed the nomination which the President made. I 
am referring now to his nomination of Ambassador Chip Bohlen. I 
was very glad to support that nomination. I propose to support the 
nomination of Mr. D’Ewart today. 

I think it is probably true, Mr. Chairman, that there is no question 
of the relevance of the discussion here this morning and of the ques- 
tions which the chairman has asked and which my friend from 
Wyoming, the able Senator from Wyoming, has asked. But I do 
want to say this, Mr. Chairman. It is a miserable thing to accuse an- 
other man and blacken his reputation without right. ‘Let me get off 
my chest the fact that I think one of the lows of this Congress was 
when one of my Republican brethren, Senator McCarthy, ‘vilified a 
magnificent person, t the Chief Justice of the United States. I repudi- 
ate that statement. I repudiate those accusations that he made. 

But I want to say there are more ways to damage the character of an 
American citizen or a United States citizen than an attempt to accuse 
him of being a Communist. And I regret exceedingly that Jim Mur- 

ray was accused of being a Communist. But there are ways equally 
damaging and equally blidboctinig of a man’s character than accusing 
him of being a Communist. 

A man’s character can be damaged by being the recipient of an ac- 
cusation that he is controlled by special interests. I want to say that 
in my judgment my colleague who sits across the table from me, Dick 
Neuberger, did a disservice to clean elections when he suggested that 
the President of the United States would be plied with drugs and in 
the coming political campaign would be propped up for campaign 
purposes. I want to say that 80 far as I am concerned I repudiate 
all attempts at blackening a man’s character. 
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_ In know something about political campaigns. I have participated 
in seven of them in my State. I intend to participate in another 
political campaign this year. 

I have been subjected to venomous abuse. No one has accused me 
of being a Communist, but I have been accused by my opponent in 
this campaign of being a tool of the special interests. Accusations 
have been thrown my way which are equally abhorrent, and which | 
know the membors of this committee would agree with me are equally 
abhorrent. : 

It is too bad that campaign elections cannot be run on a high plane, 
where people are given an opportunity to choose between politi val 
philosophies. And I repeat my regret of what has happened in the 
campaign in Montana. 

I know something about the campaign that was waged against my 
able friend, the Democrat from Wyoming. I regret that, and I re- 
pudiate what was said against him. But by the same token this busi- 
ness of character assassination is not partisan or sectional in this coun- 
try. Character assassination goes on by people who are registered as 
Democrats just as much as by people who are registered as Republi- 
can. And it seems to me in sifting the muck which surrounded some 
of the people who were sponsoring the candidacy of the nominee here 
today, we ought to recognize that there are times in each campaign 
when a man is subjected to the disservice of his friends. I hope that 
is the situation here. I was particularly interested in listening to Mr. 
D’Ewart reject any association on his part with that kind of smear and 
slime. And I would like to have him repudiate it for the record. 

But I want to say, Mr. Chairman, as one man who has sat now in 
the Senate 314 years fairly silent, endeavoring to cast his own vote as 
he sees it, getting along with his fellow Senators as best he can—and 
in the main, my friendships across the aisle. I look on the acting 
chairman of this committee as as great and as dear a friend as I have 
in the Senate; and I might say beyond that, as able an American 
statesman as there is in American Government today. 

But let us not overlook the fact, my friends, that this business of 
accusing people of communism is only one manner of getting at the 
only thing that you and I hold dear, our own character and our own 
reputation. We are all going to be subjected to smears this year in 
each State where we are to be candidates. There are those who are 
going to rise up and denounce us, without any semblance of truth in 
what they say. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will my friend yield? 

Senator Kucuen. I will. 

Senator O’Manonry. You were here when I first spoke upon this 
matter this morning? 

Senator Kucue.. I was. 

Senator O’Manoney. You heard me say that I have high personal 
regard for the nominee. And I have been acquainted with his work as 
a Member of the House, and we have frequently been in complete 
agreement, working for the same end, But I prefaced my questions 
to him upon the basis that this attack was officially sponsored by the 
Republican senatorial campaign committee. 

Senator Kucnen. You speak now of this 

Senator O’Manonry. Now there is no question that individuals will 
make unwarranted and unjust and false attacks upon candidiates. But 
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when a congressional body sets up a special campaign committee to 
conduct a campaign, and employs people who will issue such state- 
ments as the staff of the policy committee of the Republican Party did 
within the month, it is time for members of both parties to make sure 
that no campaign committee, Republican or Democratic, shall descend 
to the lows which were used in the campaign of 1954. 

Senator Kucner. Let me add my own personal repudiation to the 
comments which the staff of the Republican policy committee made 
the other day. But beyond that, let me say that during my time in 
the Senate I have listened to Senators get up on the floor of the United 
States Senate, using that as a rostrum, and v ilify and try to crucify the 
reputations of men in public office. And it has come from both sides 
of the aisle. And, thank God, I have not so far indulged in that kind 
of comment or venting of spleen in the United States Senate. 

We are going to continue to have examples of that. And I do not 
know how we are going to control them. But so far as I am concerned, 
the only point I make here today is this: If we can have a record in 
which the nominee of the President of the United States repudiates 
what has been said, then I take it we can proceed in pretty good com- 

radeship to determine whether or not this nominee of the President 
ought to be approved by this committee. 

Senator AnpERSON. May I say to the Senator from California that 
I very deeply appreciate what he said. He spoke truly when he said 
he does have a good friend in the present acting chairman of this 
committee, that he is not going to lose. I only want to say this. My 
only questions addressed to Mr. D’Ewart were addressed because when 
I saw the material that had been used in the Montana campaign I was 
shocked. 

I know Congressman D’Ewart, as I have called him, and I was 
amazed that it took place in that State, because of my own high regard 
for him. 

May I say that the Senator from Utah came down into my State 
and campaigned against me the first time I ran for the Senate. And 
I wish that always, every time I run for office, men of the same char- 
acter would come down. Because what he said was somewhat effec- 
tive, but every word was as honest and as decent as a man could utter. 

I went into two States in the 1950 campaign when I was acting both 
as chairman of the Democratic senatorial campaign committee and as 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, and I spoke in Ne- 

vada in 1952, I guess. But in 1950 I spoke in the State of Idaho. I 
scheduled myself there before I realized that my long-time friend, 
Henry Dworshak, was running. I hope he listened to what I said 
over the radio that night, because it was not assassination by a long 
way. It was as strong a Democratic speech as I can make, but there 
was not anything improper about it. And I am just happy to say 
that through the Senate generally, I have seen on both sides of the 
aisle the finest type of citizenship exemplified in the types of cam- 
paign that people carried on. 

When Margaret Chase Smith came out to my State in 1948 to make 
a campaign speech against.me, the committee failed to meet her, and 
it was my privilege to drive her to her hotel. When Mr. Warren came 
into our State as a candidate for Vice President, his speech was not 
as stinging as some might desire, and he was left alone in the hotel 
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lobby the next morning. And the Democratic campaigner for the 
United States Senate, who knew him and admired him and thought 
he was a great and fine American, arranged for his entertainment that 
day. 

It is happier, more pleasant that way, and I just hope that we will 
stay that way. 

The sole purpose of my questioning Mr, D’Ewart is that I wanted 
to make sure that nobody would feel that this committee itself was en- 
thusiastic about the tvpe of campaign that others indulged in in the 
State of Montana and that he himself did not approve it. 

May I yield to Senator Watkins? 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, I do not think any of us right 
down in our hearts ever approve these campaigns of abuse and vilifica- 
tion. Sometimes, however, you get into a campaign, and you cannot 
tind out, when you are campaigning every day yourself, making 15 or 
16 speeches a day and covering a lot of territory—we have to travel 
many miles between, and we do not actu: ally know what is going on. I 

had that experience in 1952. And under the laws of the State of Utah. 
you cannot even keep control of your own campaign, because you are 
only permitted to spend $4,000 for your convention, your primary, and 
your election. And the result is that you have all kinds of independents 
springing up all over the place that run campaigns, and that think 
they are helping you, but instead of helping you they almost ruin you. 

I remember counting the ads one time in one of our leading papers 
not long before election. There were 11 supporting me, and I could 
only account for 2 of them. And there were all kinds of things in 
them that I did not approve of. But I did not have time to cut out 
my complete itinerary and set out to repudiate everybody who ever said 
anvthing. 

That is what happens in these rural States, where you have to travel 
imany miles to see a few people and are on the go day after day. I get 
up at daylight and probably get back about midnight. Obviously I 
id not have any time to read papers, because I was at meetings and 
dinners, speaking on street corners, in halls, and everywhere, all day 
long. And that went on week after week during the campaign. 

I can readily understand how the Congressman did not know what 
was going on in his campaign. I did not know what was going on in 
mine. 

Now, there has been something said about the ethics of the Republi- 

can senatorial campaign committee. I have not even seen the state- 
ment that the Senator from W yoming referred to that came out from 
the policy committee. I have heard ‘somebody mention it, but I had 
not actually seen it. But before I was a candidate, after I had been here 
t years, I was subject to some very bitter attacks in my State. I was 
accused, in effect, of being the best friend the Communists had in the 
United States, or in the United States Senate. And that was over the 
signature of no less a person than the Democratic State chairman of 
my State. They were trying to get at the Republican candidate 
through me and wanted to find out if he was going to be a fellow like 
I was. Who started this business of accusing people of being friends 
and nippol ters of the Communists, anyway? 

I do not think it is improper at all to take the man’s record, whatever 


itis. And I was ready to stand on my record. In that particular case, 
the accusation was completely untrue, and had I sued I think I could 
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have recovered damages for slander. But I know people lose their 
tempers, and they lose their manners many times inacampaign. I did 
not do anything about it, exc ept to get together some of my friends, and 
they published a full-page ad pointing out some of the lies that had 
been circulated against me, even though I was not a candidate. 

So I think altogether, here, the fellows that I have known, the men 
that I have known in this Senate, are pretty decent fellows. They do 
get into campaigns sometimes and say things they ought not to say, 
not only in campaigns but right here on the floor of the Senate. And I 
jom my colleague ‘Tommy Kuchel when he refers to a charge that is 
frequently hurled at Republicans, that they are the tools of the big 
interests. Now, that is just 90 percent untrue. And if you take and 
reason it out as to what it means, it means we are completely and utterly 
corrupt. 

I think I would just about as soon be called a Communist as com- 
pletely and utterly corrupt—that I have taken the domination of some 
body else. Now, I repudiate and abhor that type of tactics. But if a 
man has had a record, and all you do is print his record, on any ques 
tion, whether it is on communism or anything else, I think the people 
are entitled to have it. That kind of campaigning I think is all right. 
And sometimes people will think, well, he ought not to say that, be 
cause that might impute some things to him that would not be nice. 
Well, he made the record, and he will have to abide by whatever his 
record is. 

Senator Anperson. Senator Barrett 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, the State of Wyoming has been 
mentioned, here, by my colleague, the j junior Senator from California, 
and also by my colleague from W yoming. I think I would be remiss 
if I failed to speak up on this occasion, | ‘think it is proper that we dis 
cuss the points that have been raised here today. I certainly do not 
condone this type of campaigning. Iam very pleased to hear Secre 
tary D’Ewart disavow and deplore these tactics and to say that he had 
nothing whatsoever to do with that type of campaigning. 

Now, my colleague, the junior Senator from Wyoming, made a state- 
ment about the Republican senatorial committee. I want to say here 
and now that my colleague, is 100 percent mistaken about the Republi- 
can senatorial committee’s part in the Wyoming campaign of 1954. 

Senator O’Manonery. Does the Senator—— 

Senator Barretrr. Just a moment. I will let you ask me anything 
you wish when I get through. I will be glad to yield to you. But 
I want to make this statement first. And I want to say to my colleague 
that he was defeated in 1952 by the senior Senator from Wyoming 
and elected in 1954 largely as a result of the campaign that was 
made against him in my judgment ; ; in other words he gained support 
as a result of the type of campaign used against him in 1954 and 
in the long run it helped him. That is the way I look at the situation. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, I do not have any doubt that it did help 
me considerably. It may have helped Senator Murray too. 

Senator Barrerr. I will conclude in a moment, Mr. Chairman, and 
then my colleague can ask all the questions he desires. 

Now, the campaign that was used against my colleague in Wyoming 
in 1954 arose because of the fact that he represented, while he was 
out of office, the Cuban sugar interests, as a lawyer—which he had a 
perfect right to do. 
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The ad that was used by some people on behalf of the Republican 
senatorial campaign and as | have been advised without the knowledge 
or consent of the Republican senatorial candidate referred to the fact 
that he represented the Cuban sugar interests as an attorney. But the 
unfortunate part about the ad was that the caption referred to the 
Senator as a foreign agent referring to the fact that he obtained a 
certificate authorizing him to represent these people in a legal capacity. 
But the implication was bad, and in my judgment it was the greatest 
single factor in electing my colleague in 1954. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, I think there was another instance, 
Loo. 

Senator Barrerr. But I can say that the Republican senatorial com- 
mittee opposed the use of the ad at the time, before it was ever put 
out. Il opposed the use of the ad before it was ever put out. The Re. 
publican State chairman would not countenance the use of the ad 
under official sanction. However it was prepared by some other people, 
without the knowledge of the Republican candidate, as I am advised, 
who opposed him at that time. 

Senator O’Manonery. Mr. Chairman, first I want to correct the rec- 
ord. 1 did not represent the Cuban interests at any time. I represented 
American citizens and American companies which were doing business 
in Cuba, which was a very different thing. 

Senator Barrerr. | will accept that amendment. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, that was precisely the implication 
that was sought to be cast. The campaign in Wyoming is not an issue 
here, except to the extent that it was clearly known by everybody in 
the three States affected, Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado, that 
Mr. Victor Johnson, the principal agent of the Republican senatorial 
campaign committee, took headquarters in Denver and there dis- 
semina ted information, advice, and I am advised advertising, to be 
distributed against the Senator from Montana, against me, and against 
the Democratic candidate in Denver, who was Mr. John Carroll. 

My point 

Senator Barrerr. Will you yield there? Mr. Johnson is the par- 
ticular person I was referring to. He came to Cheyenne before that 
ad was ever put out. He opposed the use of the ad and said that it was 
improper and requested them not to use it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, I am very happy indeed to have my 
colleague—— 

Senator Barrerr. Now, he said that in my presence to the Republican 
State chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am very happy indeed to have my colleague 
make that statement. 

Senator Barrerr. And furthermore let me state that I agreed that 
he was right and felt that it would help rather than hurt your cam- 
paign. We felt it might drive some Republican voters into your 
corner. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, I must add, Mr. Chairman, that there 
were some Republicans who were not supporting the Republican can- 
didate for the Senate. 

Senator Anperson. As a member of the McClellan committee—we 
have called it the lobbying committee, but it is the committee that is 
doing to have to write a new election law or election act and present 
it to the Congress—I am glad to get this question. Because many of 
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us have contended for a long time that there ought to be some sort of 
responsibility for advertisements. You can see that with such con- 
trol the wisdom of the senior Senator from Wyoming would have pre- 
vailed, and the ad would not have appeared. 

I agree to recognize Senator Malone next. 

Senator O’Manoney. I have not quite finished. I want to say that 
[ have listened with great approval to the statement of my colleague 
that Victor Johnson said that this particular ad would not. help, but 
might hinder, the election of the Republican candidate. 

That is neither here nor there. My contention before this commit- 
tee is based upon the fact that the staff of the Republican senatorial 
policy committee within the month has issued a statement showing a 
tendency to adopt the Communist issue against Democratic candi- 
dates in 1956. 

Senator Watkins. And that has been repudiated. 

Senator O’Manonry. But that was the staff report of the policy 
committee. 

Now I hope that both the Democratic and Republican campaign 
committees will lose no time in repudiating this sort of campaign as 
an instrument or device to secure the election of their candidates. 

The rule ought to apply to both parties, and to anybody. But it 
ought to be perfectly clear to everybody that when an official commit- 
tee of the Senate abandons to its staff the responsibility to issue un- 
editorialized, unsupervised statements that a risk is undertaken, the 
campaign will get into the gutter as it did in Montana in 1954. 

Senator ANperson. Senator Kuchel ? 

Senator Kucuen. I wanted merely to say that when I referred to the 
Republican senatorial campaign committee— this is in regard to what 
my friend from Wyoming, the Senior Senator, has suggested—it was 
on the point of the staff’s editorializing comments with respect to which 
we had a little colloquy in the Senate the other day, the communism 
thing. 

But I want to say one more thing. In cleaning up the campaign 
for 1956, let us include, so far as we can include it, a disavowal or 
repudication of all these miserable epithets that are thrown by people 
in both parties all over this country against candidates for public 
office. I am sure my friend agrees with me. 

Senator O’Manonry. I certainly do. I never mentioned my op- 
ponent’s name in any campaign that I ever conducted. 

The Cuatrman. I want to interrupt here for one moment. I want 
to say that in my campaign I never said one word against the charac- 
ter of the candidate opposing me. I tried to divert the attention of 
the people from the Communist attacks that were being made on me, 
because I knew I could not possibly go into details on those matters. 
So I resented most of anything the fact that I was being charged 
with being an old man on the brink of the grave and that I could not 
serve the full term. I resented that. And I created quite a little 
excitement about it. I offered to run a foot race with my opponent 
and put on the boxing gloves with him, and if I did not win I would 
step aside. But apparently I could not stem the tide. The campaign 
went on. And Iam very sorry that it did. 

Senator Matonr. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I think this is 
the wrong place to campaign. 

Senator AnpeRson. You have a large captive audience here. 
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Senator Martone. There are very few voters here from the State 
of Nevada. 

In the first place, I will say that I have never yet mentioned an 
opponent’s name in a campaign nor an ad. I always figured that if I 
were to run an ad mentioning who he is, he ought to pay for it. 

The question here today, I might say, cannot be settled here, as to 
what these campaign people are going to say. I have read headlines 
of what Mr. Butler said. I have read headlines of what Glen Hall 
says. And I have been glad that I am not responsible for either one 
of them. 

I have violently disagreed with many of my colleagues on the Sen- 
ate floor, and I have argued with them in the Senate committee. When 
we vote, we quit arguing. And I hope I have retained the friendship 
of all of them, and I think I have. There should be no personal 
attacks 

jut IT want to say what we have here before us is not what the 
campaign issue is and what these chairmen are going to say, because 
I do not think I or Mr. D’Ewart or anybody else is going to be able 
to control it. 

What I want to say here, and what I think the issue is: And first, 
[ want to compliment the chairman of the committee. He has been 
my personal friend ever since L have been in the Senate, and long be- 
fore that. And I do not say we agree on everything, but we have ‘been 
able from the time I have met him, probably 20 years ago, when we 
disagree on some thing, to isolate that question and ec ontinue our friend- 
ship and our discussion on something that we can get along on. 

Now, he has stepped aside as chairman. And I do not know how 
he is going to vote. I think he is going to vote for the confirmation 
of this man. Because I know he understands. He is a capable man. 
But however he votes the question today is whether Mr, D’Ewart is 
qualified and able to do the job for whic ‘h he has been selected. I for 
one believe he is. And I think it is time right now, if Mr, D’Ewart 
has no more to say, that we start hearing the witnesses, if we have some, 
and I see that we do. 

[I have received considerable mail in regard to Mr. D’Ewart. It has 
not all been for him. I mention it just in line with what I am saying 
now. I have known him for many years. I have never known him 
to do anything but good. I have never known him to make a decision 
that I did not think he believed in, himself. And with his background 
of experience, I think he is qualified for the job. I intend to vote for 
him. 

But I think we could get on with the witnesses, and I think we have 
gone far afield here today. And there is probably some feeling that 
has been engendered in these campaigns, but that is over with. The 
man I ran against in 1952 defeated in the primary the junior Senator 
from Nevada, the man who is the junior Senator from Nevada today. 
And neither one of us thought very much of him. He did not do any- 
thing but attack me. And he attacked Mr. Bible. I never mentioned 
his name, and I do not think Mr. Bible did. Suddenly I was the only 
man between him and the Senate floor. Well, we handled him all 
right. And that is all right. I have never mentioned him since, and 
I never intend to. 

So I will say, Mr. Chairman, that if Mr. D’Ewart has anything fur- 
ther to say, or if anyone has anything to ask him, we should do it and 
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get on with the witnesses. We have much work to do. And that is 
about the size of my statement. 

Senator ANDERSON. Senator Neuberger asked for recognition. 

Senator Neuspercer. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the Senator from 
California felt that he had to make an attack upon me to prove his 
case 

Senator Kucuen.. No, I did not attack you, Dick, but I think you did 
a disservice to this theory of clean government in your comments in the 
Senate on the President. Dick, I like you. There is nothing personal 
about this. But whatever your intention was, what you said was 100 
percent wrong. And it should not have been said. 

Senator Neusercer. What did I say in the Senate about the Presi 
dent ? 

Senator Kucuer. You did not say anything in the Senate about the 
President. In the Senate the discussion which we had was on the b: asis 
of your comments in a letter which you had made respecting the Presi 
dent, and that he might be doped up, and so forth. 

Senator Neusercer. That is the reason, because you said “doped up 
and so forth,” that I thought the record should show exac tly what I 
did say in the newsletter, and I am going to read what I said in the 
newsletter and make certain comments thereafter. 

What I said in the newsletter which the Senator from California 
criticized was said on January 23, 1956. It was entitled, and obvi- 
ously as of the nioment the title was a very poor prophecy, “Why | 
think the President will not run again. 





Every day somebody from.Oregon writes to ask whether I think President 
Eisenhower will run for reelection. Although I have no more information about 
this than the next person, it is my opinion the President does not intend to be 
a candidate in 1956. 

I base this on one assumption. Much as I disagree with the President on many 
major issues, I have faith in his commonsense on so personal a matter as his 
own health. I doubt if he would want a Presidential campaign to take place in 
which his physical well-being would dominate the other great questions facing 
our country and the world. 

Yet, what if the President ran again, and a virus or infection struck him 
midway through the campaign? This, of course, can happen to anyone at any 
time. If the virus were severe enough to compel the President to cancel en 
gagements and speeches, millions of Americans inevitably would assume he had 
been stricken seriously once more. That might decide the election then and 
there. There even exists the danger that panicky politicians in the President’s 
entourage, more interested in their own ambitions than in the President's health, 
might try to have him propped up unwisely with drugs and other such aids so 
that he could fulfill speaking and TV commitments, to the permanent detriment 
of his well-being, just to get by election day. 

This would be a tragic state of affairs, sad for Dwight Eisenhower and bad 
for the United States. I question whether the President will enter a campaign 
where the slightest illness or indisposition on his part could become an issue 
subordinating foreign policy, agriculture, resources, and all the problems which 
confront us. That is why I, with no “inside” sources of information to go on, 
still think those prophets wrong who predict the President will run again in 
1956. 

After this newsletter was issued or became public, Mr. Chairman 
there was some criticism voiced to me on the floor by several Sen: tors 
on the other side of the aisle. 

Some months following that, there began to be material in the 
press, following certain press conferences with the President, doctors. 
and others, about certain medicine which the President was taking. 1 
wrote a letter to the Surgeon General asking about this. Obviously 
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I knew nothing at all about it, not being a scientist or a doctor. And 
I just asked certain questions about it. 

I received back, on June 25, 1956, a letter from the Surgeon General, 
which I never made public and did not intend to make public until 
the Senator from California’s remarks this morning, in which the 
Surgeon General discussed in detail and supplied material from mem- 
bers of his staff about this medicine. The medicine is discussed in de- 
tail. It is referred to throughout as a drug. There seems to be no 
question about that. And the medicine is evidently highly contro- 
versial. Some of the writers—there are quoted many writers on medi- 
cal theory and on the use of drugs and medicine—think it safe, and 
some think it unsafe. It is a highly controversial medicine. I per- 
sonally hope it is entirely safe. I hope the President enjoys good 
health throughout his entire life. I hope he lives to be 100. 

My letter was written, as anybody can understand on hearing it, 
with the utmost admiration and concern for the President. Indeed, 
before it was ever discussed publicly, I sent a copy of it to the Presi- 
dent with a letter, a personal letter, saying that I wanted to call it 
to his attention, expressing my concern for his health and wishing him 
good health as long as he lives. I think it is extremely interesting that 
the Senator from California—and I think very ffattering to us on 
the Democratic side—in citing an example of an alleged smear from 
our side, had to cite a letter like this, which is so complimentary, to 
a Republican President and so solicitous about his health. And I 
am just going to ask that my letter, along with the material which 
I received from the Surgeon General, be made part of the record 
of this hearing, so that it 1s complete. 

Senator Kucuer. I want to only say this, and then I will be 
through. Regardless of the intentions which prompted the writing 
of that letter, I am going to submit to this committee and the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that when Dick said there was “danger of panicky 
politicians propping up the President with drugs,” that was inter- 
preted, as it ought to have been interpreted by reasonable people, 
Democrats or Republicans, as implying that the President could not 
go through a campaign under certain circumstances and that they 
would resort to some horrible kind of drug or medicine in order to 
have an enfeebled man stand up and make a campaign. And re- 
gardless of whatever intention my friend—and I will say “my 
friend”—had, he did a disservice to a clean campaign. And I cited 
that, and I wanted to cite it, in connection with the diatribe of my 
own Republican colleague on the Chief Justice, to indicate that these 
things are happening on both sides of the aisle. 

Senator Anperson. May I only say that as a man who takes a 
little shot of insulin every morning, drugs are not too bad. 

Maybe we can get on with the witnesses now. 

Senator Warkrins. May I say also that everybody who takes tea 
or coffee is taking a shot of caffeine every morning. That is a drug. 

Senator Barrerr. May I ask one question of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Senator Anperson. It is now about 11: 20. 

Senator Barrerr. There is a long letter from the Surgeon General, 
apparently about the drugs and medicine that have been prescribed 
for the use of the President. I am not sure whether this material was 
given to the Senator with authority to release it to the public. But I 
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assume he had that permission before he makes it public by inserting 
it in the record. 

But anyway, I want to make this observation: that when President 
Roosevelt was quite ill, there was a great hue and cry over the country 
when anybody, any single person, had the audacity to question the 
condition of his health. And I think that it is an entirely different 
situation today, when the President, the Surgeon General, and every- 
body discloses all of the details in minute form with reference to his 
illness and the condition of his health and the medicine he is getting 
and everything else. 

Senator Nrusercer. I just will say this to the Senator from Wy- 
oming: To begin with, ° President’s health is not referred to in 
this letter. If you want to read the entire thing, it is about 10 pages 
long. 

Senator Barrett. I understood you to say it was for drugs given and 
prescribed for the President. 

Senator Neusercer. I wrote and asked the Surgeon General if he 
would explain this particular type of medicine, which was reported in 
the press as being received by the President. 

Senator Barrerr. That is the way I understood you. 

Senator Neupercer. The President was not mentioned further. | 
just said it had been reported in the press that this particlular type of 
medicine was being received by the President. I asked the type of 
medicine it was, whether it was a drug or was not a drug, and if there 
were and medical authorities to the effectiveness or safety of its use. 

The Surgeon General wrote me a letter which in no place, in any part 
of the letter, refers to the President’s health. It merely answers the 
question about this particular type of medicine, which was not associ 
ated with any particular individual. 

All of these are quotations from various medical authorities which 
are cited by the United States Public Health Service. 

The Senator from Wyoming, if he will read the letter, will find that 
there is great disagreement among these medical] authorities about this 
particular type of medicine. It is not associated with any individual, 
but just as to the margin of safety, the effect of it, and various other 
things. I will be glad to show you the letter if you want to look it 
over. 

Senator Warkins. What was the purpose in seeking the informa- 
tion from the Surgeon General ¢ 

Senator Neupercer. First let me just say that I hope the Senator 
from Utah does not think it improper. 

Senator Warkrns. I donot. I just asked you. 

Senator Neusercer. My purpose was this: Because I had been so 
attacked on the floor of the Senate for using the the word “drug” in 
this particular newsletter, I was just interested for my own personal 
information to find out whether the medicine associated in the press 
with the President was indeed a drug. The fact that I received the 
letter many days ago—what was the date of the letter, Senator? 

Senator Barrerr. The letter to you was of June 25. 

Senator Neusercer. The fact that I received the letter June 25, and 
this is a substantial time since then, certainly would indicate that | 
had no intention of using it publicly until the Senator from California 
chose to bring up this incident again 6 months later. 
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I merely wanted to know for my own personal information whether 
the medicine mentioned in the press in connection with the President 
was indeed a drug. And all the medical references in there cited by 
the Surgeon General are agreed in listing it as a drug. 

Senator Warkins. That is all I wanted to know. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


[Weekly news column, vol. II, No. 3, January 23, 1956] 
WASHINGTON CALLING—A REPORT FROM THE NATION’S CAPITOL 
By RICHARD AND MAURINE NEUBERGER 
WHY I THINK THE PRESIDENT WILL NOT RUN AGAIN 


Every day somebody from Oregon writes to ask whether I think President 
Kisenhower will run for relection. Although I have no more information about 
this than the next person, it is my opinion the President does not intend to be 
a candidate in 1956. 

I base this on one assumption. Much as I disagree with the President on many 
major issues, I have faith in his commonsense on so personal a matter as his 
own health. I doubt if he would want a presidential campaign to take place in 

which his physical well-being would dominate the other great questions facing 
our country and the world. 

Yet, what if the President ran again, and a virus or infection struck him 
midway through the campaign? This, of course, can happen to anyone at any 
time. If the virus were severe enough to compel the President to cancel engage- 
ments and speeches, millions of Americans inevitably would assume he had been 
stricken seriously once more. That might decide the election then and there. 
There even exists the danger that panicky politicians in the President’s entour- 
age, more interested in their own ambitions than in the President’s health, might 
try to have him propped up unwisely with drugs and other such aids so that he 
could fulfill speaking and TV commitments, to the permanent detriment of his 
well-being, just to get by election day. 

This would be a tragic state of affairs, sad for Dwight Eisenhower and bad 
for the United States. I question whether the President will enter a campaign 
where the slightest illness or indisposition on his part could become an issue 
subordinating foreign policy, agriculture, resources and all the problems which 
confront us. That is why I, with no “inside” sources of information to go on, 
still think those prophets wrong who predict the President will run again in 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
June 25, 1956. 
Hon. RicH arp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I am glad to provide information about Dicumarol 
as requested in your letter of June 15. 

On the attached sheets an attempt has been made to answer your specific ques- 
tions by direct quotations from the medical literature insofar as possible. As you 
will realize, there is no general statement that can be made about the use of this 
method of treatment which would be invariably applicable. Its use and the 
duration of treatment are matters determined by the physician in relation to the 
individual patients. More extensive information on the drug can be had, of 
course, by consulting the full papers from which these excerpts are taken, as well 
us other publications in the field. 

Please let us know whenever we can serve you further. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD A, SCHEELE, 
Surgeon General. 


1. What is the character of this anticoagulant and how does it operate? 

From L. 8. Goodman, and A. Gilman, The Pharmacological Basis of Therapeu- 
ties (2d ed., New York, Macmillan, 1955, pp. 1509-1510) : 

“The compound is a colorless crystalline powder. It is relatively insoluble 
in water, acids, and common organic solvents, but forms soluble salts with strong 
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alkalis. Solutions of the sodium salt are unstable and too alkaline in reaction 
te be generally suitable for intravenous administration, 


“ACTION ON BLOOD COAGULATION 


“Bishydroxycoumarin affects blood coagulation by causing hypoprothrombi- 
nemia. It doves not act when added to shed blood, and exerts its initial effect 
in vivo only after a latent period of 12 to 24 hours. Even large doses or intra- 
venous administration of the disodium salt do not hasten the onset of action. 
The latency results from the fact that the compound has no direct effect on cir- 
culatinb prothrombin, but acts by depressing the hepatic production of this pro- 
tein. Inasmuch as 24 hours are required until all the circulating prothrombin 
is used in the body, the effect of the drug-induced inhibition of its synthesis is 
not manifested until some hours have elapsed. 

“Mechanism of action.—The inhibition of prothrombin synthesis by bishydroxy- 
coumarin has been demonstrated in animals and man by many investigators. 
This action is highly specific, although very large doses may also depress the 
hepatic production of fibrinogen, Perfusion experiments demonstrate that the 
liver of a bishydroxycoumarin-treated animal does not destroy prothrombin, and 
that the prothrombin activity of blood from such an animal can be significantly 
increased by perfusing it through a normal liver (Lupton, 1947). Functions of 
the normal liver other than prothrombin and fibrinogen synthesis are not im- 
paired even by toxic or lethal doses of the drug. 

“The mechanism by which the compound inhibits prothrombin production has 
not been fully elucidated, but indirect evidence strongly suggests that it inter- 
feres with the role of vitamin K in the liver synthesis of prothrombin. It is 
postulated that both vitamin K and bishydroxycoumarin have an affinity for the 
apoenzyme essential for prothrombin synthesis; whereas the drug acts as an 
“antivitamin,” vitamin K serves as the prosthetic group which combines with an 
apoenzyme to form the active enzyme responsible for the manufacture of pro- 
thrombin. (See Collentine and Quick, 1951.)” 

2. How safe does the U. 8S. Public Health Service consider the use of this 
medicine ? 

“The use of dicumarol is considered to be safe when properly administered 
under controlled conditions to properly selected patients by or under direction 
of a physician trained in its use. 

“The drug (bishydroxycoumarin) is listed (p. 96) in Public Health Service 
Publication No. 246, ‘Basic Drugs, U. 8S. Public Service Hospitals and Clinics,’ 
which is a compilation of the basic drugs recommended for facilities where the 
Service renders medical care.” 

3. Must it be given under careful conditions of control? 

From L. 8, Goodman and A. Gilman, The Pharmacological Basis of Thera- 
peuties (2d ed., New York, Macmillan, 1955, p. 1515) : 

“Although bishydroxycoumarin has the advantages of low cost, oral efficacy, 
and prolonged action, several disadvantages attend its use. A latent period of 24 
to 96 hours is usually required for the drug to exert its peak anticoagulant action, 
and thus it is not useful in acute emergencies in which a rapid effect is imperative. 
The compound is ordinarily available only for oral use, and it is therefore not 
suitable in patients who are vomiting, uncooperative, or unable to take oral medi- 
cation for other reasons. Careful planning of dosage is necessary because there 
is considerable variation in response among individuals and even in the same in 
dividual from time to time. An adequate intake of protein apparently helps to 
stabilize the response to the drug: indeed, exaggerated responses have been ob 
served following starvation. The persistence of anticoagulant action for several 
days after medication is withdrawn may at times be a disadvantage. Daily de- 
terminations of prothrombin time are absolutely essential for the safe use of bis 
hydroxycoumarin, and this agent should not be employed unless there are proper 
laboratory facilities for performing such tests by an acceptable technic. Whole 
fresh blood or plasma should be available for transfusion in case hemorrhage 
creates an emergency.” 

From I. 8S. Wright, D. F. Beck, and C. D, Marple. Myocardial infarction and 
its treatment with anticoagulants: a summary of the findings for 1031 cases 
(Modern Concepts of Cardiovascular Disease, 23: No. 1 (January) 1954) : 

“Valid statistical evidence compiled from carefully controlled and studied hos- 
pital case material indicates that anticoagulants correctly used exert a markedly 
favorable influence on both the death rate and the thromboembolic complication 
rate associated with myocardial infarction for cases that survive the initial im- 
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pact of the attack. When anticoagulants are correctly used, the risk of hemor- 
rhage is not excessive and is reduced as the physician gains experience. The 
therapy is not, however, one for the careless physician or for one who does not 
fully understand the objective, methods, and contraindications of the technic. 
That this technic can be mastered and used successfully has been amply demon- 
strated by the experience of hundreds of physicians in many areas both in the 
United States and abroad. Since there is real risk to the patient in waiting for 
the course to worsen or the first thromboembolic complication to develop before 
using anticoagulants, this therapy should not be reserved for patients severely 
ill at onset.” 

From H. I. Russek and B, L. Zohman “Selective” versus “routine” use of 
Anticoagulants in acute myocardial infarction (Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 156 :1130—-1132 (November 20) ) : 

“From all available evidence, it appears that anticoagulant therapy is neither 
necessary nor desirable for the large segments of patients who sustain their first 
attack of acute myocardial infarction and present no unfavorable criteria for 
recovery at the time of the first examination. Although the appearance of poor 
prognostic signs is relatively uncommon during the subsequent course of patients 
initially classified as “good risk,” such an event should be regarded as a clear 
indication for the use of anticoagulant drugs. It is estimated that only about 30% 
of all patients require anticoagulant therapy, but this low figure should not de- 
tract from the established value of such treatment in “poor risk” cases. The 
age of the patient has no bearing on immediate prognosis in the individual case 
and should not be considered an important factor indicating or contraindicating 
the use of anticoagulants in acute myocardial infarction. It is therefore con- 
cluded that the initial clinical appearance of the patient, irrespective of age, 
constitutes the best index of his future course and should be the deciding factor 
regarding the need for anticoagulant therapy. There is already sufficient evi- 
dence to justify ‘prognostic classification’ at the onset of an attack as a means of 
selecting patients for anticoagulant therapy in acute myocardial infarction.” 

From E. B. Bay, W. R. Adams, R. J. Jones, R. G. Page, and M. Seide, The use 
of anticoagulant drugs in ambulatory patients (Circulation, 9: 741-747 (May) 
1954) : 

“At the present time, without doubt, there is a very large and honest difference 
of opinion concerning the indications for the long-term use of anticoagulants in 
an ambulatory, prophylactic way. The theory, of course, is that by such use re- 
currences of thromboembolic accidents can be prevented. Figures which will 
bear statistical analysis supporting this theory are presently unavailable and 
probably will be for years to come. This is in part because the natural histories 
of the diseases for which such figures might be used are so variable from person 
to person, and in part because it will take years to accumulate such figures in any 
event. The best one can do, therefore, is to speculate and to base one’s judgment 
as objectively as possible on the procedure one would like to have applied to one- 
self in such a controversial situation. It would seem that in theory these drugs 
would represent insurance against repetitious trouble. This has to be balanced 
against the difficulties inherent in their use. To us it has seemed for the past five 
years, and still does, that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. We have 
each had a few patients in whom a succession of thromboembolic accidents was 
apparently brought to a halt by these means, and we are continuing their use in 
this way.” 

4. Under what conditions of the patient is this medicine best used, when not? 

From Sidney Schnur, The current dispute concerning anticoagulants in acute 
myocardial infarction (Journal of the American Medical Association, 156: 1127- 
1130 (November 20) 1954) : 

“Opinions vary as to treatment not only among practicing internists and cardi- 
ologists but also among the members of the committee for the study of antico- 
agulants of the American Heart Association and the members of the scientific 
council of the American Heart Association. Some believe all patients should be 
treated prophylactically except when contraindications exist. A small number 
believe no patients should be treated. Probably the majority opinion is that the 
more seriously ill should receive treatment, the mildly ill do not require therapy, 
and the moderately ill may or may not receive anticoagulants, depending on the 
physician’s preference and experience, the availability of laboratory facilities, 
and the economic factors involved.” 

From I. 8S. Wright et al. (in clinical conference), Long-term anticoagulant 
therapy (Circulation, 9:748—757 (May) 1954) : 
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“There are certain indications for long-term anticoagulant therapy, but each 
case must be subject to the decision of the physician. 
Indications 

“T. Multiple embolization in patients with rheumatic heart disease and auri- 
cular fibrillation. 

“II. Recurrent thrombophlebitis, especially if the recurrences occur at very 
short intervals of time. 

“III, Multiple arterial occlusions, if it is believed that thrombosis or embolism 
is playing the causative role. 

“IV. Recurrent myocardial infraction, especially if thromboembolic complica- 
tions are evident. 

“V. Idiopathic or familial thrombosing conditions. 

“VI. Idiopathic and recurrent pulmonary embolism or thrombosis in which 
the original site of thrombus may never be known. 

“VII. Less well-defined indications include recurrent angina pectoris, which 
suggests impending coronary occlusion. This applies to the person who is unable 
to be active without suffering anginal pain which is becoming sufficiently frequent 
and severe to convince the physician that there is danger of a coronary throm- 
bosis. Another less well-defined indication is with recurrent evidence of cerebral 
vascular spasm or multiple small thromboses. 


Contraindications 


“It should not be forgotten that there are certain contraindications, or indica- 
tions for the cautious use of these substances. They include: (1) hypopro- 
thrombinemia due to vitamin K deficiency or severe hepatic disease; (2) vita- 
min © deficiency (until this is remedied); (3) renal insufficiency of a marked 
degree; (4) blood dyscrasias with bleeding tendencies; (5) surgical and other 
trauma which leave large, open, raw surfaces, exposure of the brain or spinal 
cord and operations in the presence of obstructive jaundice or severe liver disease ; 
(6) ulcerations or cancer of the gastrointestinal tract, the genitourinary tract, or 
other sites at which bleeding may be easily induced; (7) subacute bacterial 
endocarditis, although as Dr. Huebner pointed out recently, this subject has 
not been fully reevaluated in recent years. 

“These are general contraindications for either acute or chronic anticoagulant 
therapy. There are additional contraindications which pertain to long-term 
therapy: (1) Marked hypertension. A level above 200/110 is an indication for 
great caution if the drug is used at all. Even lower levels of pressure may be 
equally important if there has been any evidence of vascular damage. (2) An 
irresponsible or mentally incompetent patient. Once the patient leaves the hos- 
pital the physician no longer has control over whether he does take the drug 
when he is expected to, whether he comes for his tests of prothrombin time when 
he is supposed to, or other factors which may enter into the picture such as alco- 
holic bouts and deprivation of proper food, and so forth. (3) A physician who 
is not well trained in this work or who does not wish to assume the responsibility 
for this rather demanding and meticulous form of therapy. 

“We have indicated that there are many unanswered questions regarding long- 
term anticoagulant therapy and that it does not lend itself to the precise statisti- 
cal analysis which was used for a six weeks’ study under controlled conditions 
for myocardial infarction. Nevertheless there is increasing evidence that for 
some patients it represents the only hope of preventing or treating devastating 
continuing disability, and it may delay or prevent a fatal conclusion due to a 
thromboembolic episode.” 

5. How often is this medicine administered? How many times repeated? 

From L. 8. Goodman and A. Gilman: The Pharmacological Basis of Thera- 
peutices) 2d ed., New York, Macmillan, 1955, pp. 1513-1514) : 


“PREPARATION, ROUTE OF ADMINISTRATION, AND DOSAGE 


“Bishydroxycoumarin, U. S. P., is available for oral use in official tablets and 
capsules containing 25, 50, or 100 mgm. of the drug. It is practically always 
given orally. Attempts have been made to administer it rectally, but the drug 
is only occasionally effective by this route. Solutions of the disodium salt have 
been injected intravenously, but this procedure has no advantage in patients able 
to take oral medication. Many dosage schedules have been proposed. One fre- 
quently employed is the following. The initial dose for adults is 200 to 300 mgm. 
given after a control prothrombin time determination... The following day, the 
prothrombin time is again determined; only if the prothrombin activity is over 
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25 percent of normal is a second dose (50 to 200 mgm.) given. On each successive 
day, the test is repeated and a dose (25 to 150 mgm. is given only if prothrombin 
activity is over 25 per cent of normal. The amount administered is based not 
only on the prothrombin time but also on the direction in which it is changing. 
This proposed schedule is a commonly adopted compromise between the daily 
maintenance dose plan (see Bjerkelund, 1953) and the method in which rela- 
tively large doses are given at infrequent intervals (see Shapiro and Weiner, 
1951; Shapiro, 1952). Regardless of the choice of dosage schedule, it must be 
designed to keep the prothrombin activity between 15 and 25 percent of normal; 
the prothrombin activity should not be permitted to fall below 15 percent. The 
reason for adopting this range is that spontaneous hemorrhage seldom occurs 
when the prothrombin activity is greater than 15 percent and thrombosis seldom 
develops when the prothrombin activity is less than 25 percent of normal.” 

6. Can a person who is constantly given this substance be considered to be 
fully healthy? 

“Information relevant to this question is contained in material under ques- 
tions 7 and 8.” 

7. Does the use of this medicine require any curtailment of the patient’s activi- 
ties of any type? 

From E. B. Bay, W. R. Adams, R. J. Jones, R. G. Page, and M. Seide, The use 
of anticoagulant drugs in ambulatory patients (Circulation, 9: 741-747 (May) 
1954) : 

“Many patients seem to be easily controlled under hospital conditions during 
convalescence from their myocardial infarctions, but the dose established from 
this experience almost always has to be altered when they resume living at 
home. One reason for this could be the difference between home and hospital 
diet, though efforts to evaluate vitamin K intake in the two diets have not been 
rewarding. Aspirin is well known to have a dicumarol-like effect on the pro- 
thrombin time. One of our patients receiving 4 grams of aspirin per day for 
the treatment of acute rheumatic fever had a prothrombin ratio of 52, though 
no anticoagulants were being administered. Consequently, our patients are 
advised to take salicylates sparingly for upper respiratory infections. They are 
likewise advised to adhere to as constant a diet as possible in the hope that 
we may at least control this factor. Intercurrent illness itself may affect the 
prothrombin time, apart from any effect of the diet or medication, but this is 
unproven. There is litle doubt that alcoholic indulgence may also affect the 
dosage stability. The explanation for this is not clear, but certainly patieuts 
who drink, especially when they drink erratically and excessively, are very 
difficult to manage on dicumarol. Antibiotics, too, because of their effect on 
intestinal flora, may influence dosage requirement.” 

From: I. 8. Wright et al., Long-term anticoagulant therapy (Circulation, 
9: 748-757 (May) 1954) : 

“While the data regarding such long-term therapy are difficult to evaluate 
because of the countless variables that are introduced by the active lives of 
individuals, those who have watched these cases have been impressed with the 
probability that the course of these patients has usually been favorably affected. 
It has been clearly demonstrated, furthermore, that long-term therapy is prac- 
tical. It is entirely feasible with certain provisions, and patients on long-term 
anticoagulant therapy can in many instances be self-supporting and productive 
citizens.” 

“Frequently the indications are more clearcut than they are with the patient 
we are discussing. We have followed a patient who had 4 very severe myo- 
cardial infarets within a period of 6 months, following which he was placed on 
long-term anticoagulant therapy. He has never had a recurrence of myocardial 
infarction. He leads an extremely active life as both the president and chair- 
man of the board of one of the Nation’s largest corporations. He flies in com- 
pany planes from one part of the country to another visiting plants, but he 
continues his anticoagulant therapy. He has physicians in most of the cities 
that he visits who are well trained in the field, and he goes once a week to have a 
prothrombin time taken; he can now adjust his life and his anticoagulant therapy 
accordingly. I mention this patient to indicate the feasibility of an active life 
on such a regimen.” 

8. Are there considered to be any effects from dicumarol other than that of 
lessening the coagulation of the blood? 

From L. S. Goodman and G, Gilman: the Pharmacological Basis of Therapeu- 
tics (2d edition, New York) : 
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“Towic effects —In man, the margin of safety of bishydroxycoumarin is satis- 
factory ; indeed, the drug has been given to patients continuously for three to 
four years without evidence of harm. Nevertheless, doses in the therapeutic 
range occasionally produce toxic effects; nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea are 
sometimes observed. Excessive amounts can cause bleeding which may at times 
prove fatal; a number of deaths from bishydroxycoumarin medication are re- 
corded in the literature (see analyses by Duff and Shull, 1949; Nichol, 1950; 
Wright and Rothman, 1951; and others). Bleeding is the outstanding feature 
of toxicity and usually occurs after improper use of the drug. However, at 
times bleeding may appear after therapeutic doses, and the prothrombin time 
need not necessarily be markedly prolonged. In patients with frank hemorrhage 
from bishydroxycoumarin, the capillary fragility is ordinarily not increased, and 
the bleeding time is usually not prolonged even when the coagulation and proth- 
rombin times are much increased. Indeed, no reliable relation can be discerned 
between the onset of hemorrhage and the prothrombin, coagulation, or bleeding 
times. For this reason, careful medical surveillance of the patient is imperative 
if the bleeding tendency is to be detected early and appropriate countermeasures 
rapidly initiated. Bleeding may be from any site, but it is most common from 
mucous membranes, skin, and internal organs. Massive painless gross hematuria 
may be the first and only evidence of bishydroxycoumarin intoxication; indeed, 
such hematuria is the most common of the major hemorrhagic episodes ; it is not 
fatal and not followed by renal functional impairment. The incidence of major 
hemorrhages from bishydroxycoumarin is about 2 percent ; that of minor hemor- 
rhages, about 4 percent. Occasionally, bleeding may occur only after trauma 
or from a surgical wound. Extensive uterine bleeding has also been observed, 
but menstrual flow in women receiving the anticoagulant is usually normal. Cere- 
bral hemorrhage is particularly prone to occur when the drug is given to patients 
with subacute bacterial endocarditis. Rarely, bleeding is uncontrollable, re- 
sists repeated transfusions, and proves fatal.” 

“Inasmuch as bishydroxycoumarin depresses prothrombin synthesis in the 
liver, the question arises whether the drug affects other hepatic functions or 
causes liver injury. Although laboratory animals given toxic or lethal doses 
exhibit necrosis of the liver at post-mortem examination, the majority of clinical 
investigators share the opinion that any hepatic damage observed after admin- 
istration of the compound to individuals without preexisting liver disease is 
purely secondary either to local hemorrhage in the live or to anoxia from hemor- 
rhagic anemia. In patients maintained on therapy with the drug for as long as 
four years, liver as well as renal function tests have remained normal and no 
hepatic necrosis or degeneration has been observed at autopsy. The drug can 
even be used without untoward effects in patients with chronic renal insuf- 
ficiency, provided that there is no gross hematuria or gastrointestinal hemor- 
rhage and that careful surveillance is possible.” 

9. Can it be given indefinitely with no additional effects or complications? 

If there are such effects or complications, what form are they likely to take? 

From A, DeFrancisco and I. 8. Wright. Thromboembolic complications follow- 
ing so-called good risk cases of myocardial infarction (Circulation, 13: 700 
(May) 1956) : 

“In the past, the question of the risk of hemorrhagic complications from the use 
of anticoagulants has quite justifiably given rise to concern. This risk has steadily 
decreased as physicians and technicians have become more familiar with this 
form of therapy. Severe hemorrhage and rupture of the myocardium have been 
much more common in serious cases of myocardial infarction. Both these com- 
plications have been very rare in mild cases. An important added factor of 
safety has been the increasing use of Vitamin K, which acts within a few hours 
when administered either orally or parenterally. Ten to 50 mg. of this substance 
will control most elevated pro-thrombin-time levels, and the dose may be repeated 
if necessary. While treatment must be meticulous, the risk of hemorrhage no 
longer constitutes a serious deterrent, if the indications for anticoagulant therapy 
are clear.” ‘ 

From 8. Schnur. The current dispute concerning anticoagulants in acute myo- 
cardial infarction (J. A. M. A., 156: 1129 (November 20) 1954) : : 

“Patients may have minor, major, or fatal hemorrhage. This experience is not 
limited to physicians inexperienced in the use of the drug but also occurs oc- 
‘asionally when anticoagulants are used by experts. This is due to the variability 
in the absorption and metabolism of the drug and other factors known and ~~ 
known. Patients may bleed occasionally when the prothrombin time is = * ; 
normally prolonged and may not hen orrhage when it is ene, ORE aos 
Recently the occurrence of hemopericardium has received increased attention, 
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and it has also been suggested that myocardial rupture is more likely to occur 
in transmural infarctions because of the removal of the protective endocardial 
thrombus over the involved area. Several reports of hypercoagulability after 
discontinuation of anticoagulant therapy suggest an additional danger from this 
source, but this requires further confirmation.” / 

Senator Anperson. I asked a question a while ago about this amend- 
ment, Mr. D’Ewart, because I knew somewhere I had the theory that I 
had had something to do with that. You offered your amendment on 
the 23d day of July providing that the executive department would 
have to issue an order that these areas were considered. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. That is correct. 

Senator Anprrson. The Record of July 26th shows that I got up 
and asked that mine be added to the bill and said that on the 22d of 
July I had introduced an amendment providing for this. We in- 
troduced them just a day apart. And the fact that mine got there a 
day earlier I claim no particular credit for. As a matter of fact, I 
think we did it in consultation, probably, with each other at that time. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman, may I have just one word? I do 
not think there is a man on this committee that doubts the ability and 
the record of Mr. D’Ewart to fill this job. I suggest we go ahead with 
the witnesses. 

Senator Anperson. I was just going to do that. If somebody can 
find a chair for Mr. D’Ewart to sit in, we will call the first witness. 

Senator Neupercer. May I ask this, Mr. Chairman: Will there be 
any opportunity before the hearing is concluded to question Mr. 
D’Ewart about some of his views on conservation and other matters? 

Senator Anprerson. Yes. I thought there was a desire to ask him 
a great deal of questions, but I thought there were some witnesses 
here we might dispose of and then ask Mr. D’Ewart to return. 

We will do that, and at a later time go into conservation. I have 
some questions I want to ask him for the record when we get to that. 

I think I know what his answers are, and I think they are satis- 
factory answers as far as I am concerned. But I would like to have 
them on the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, I am chairman of a subcom- 
mittee on two Presidential judicial appointments, and I ask to be ex- 
cused for about a half an hour. 

Senator Anperson. Be back at 3 minutes to 12, and it will be all 
right. 

Mr. Smith? 

Will you state your full name for the record, Mr. Smith, please, 
and who you are now representing ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DR. SPENCER M. SMITH, SECRETARY, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Dr. Smrru. I am Spencer M. Smith of the Citizens Committee on 


Natural Resources. 

Senator Anperson. Can you tell us what the Citizens Committee 
on Natural Resources consists of ? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes. I have it here. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Spencer M. Smith, secretary of the Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources, a private, nonprofit, membership 
organization that is devoted to the conservation and proper utiliza- 
tion of natural resources in the public interest. The members con- 
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sist of prominent conservationists in all parts of the country that have 
a broad knowledge and comprehensive understanding of all phases 
of management of natural resources. 

Senator Anperson. Would you file for the record who they are? 

Dr. Smrrn. Yes, sir; I will be happy to. (See p. 84.) 

Senator Jackson. Is it made up of a number of organizations ? 

Dr. Smrru. They do not join the Citizens C ommittee as represent - 
ing organizations, but they do have that affiliation. 

Senator Jackson. They join as individuals ? 

Dr. Smiru. They join as individuals; yes. 

Senator Jackson. How large an organization is it ? 

Dr. Smiru. I think the membership of the board is approxi- 
mately 50. 

Senator Jackson. And it is drawn from the various conservation 
groups ‘ 

Dr. Smirn. That is correct. 

Senator AnpersoN. Do you have a list with you? 

Dr. Smiru. I do not, sir, but I will make one available to the Chair 
man forthe record. (See p. 84.) 

Senator Anperson. All I am trying to get at is that you can have 
ac ommittee come in, and you can say it is a committee to preserve the 
Constitution, and it may be c ompose . of a hundred people that may not 
take the same attitude toward the Constitution as some of us. I would 
like to know who they are. 

Dr. Smiru. Correct,sir. Youshall have them. 

The Citizens Committee is appearing today in behalf of the exceed- 
ingly large number of conservationists that cannot get here in person 
to voice their objections to the appointment of Wesley A. D’E wart, 
of Montana, to be Assistant Secretary of Interior for Public Land 
Management. <A great many people have disregarded party lines in 
asking their Senators to oppose Senate confirmation of this appoint 
ment. Widespread public criticism has been expressed by Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, and there are many others who are appre- 
hensive, but are reluctant to speak out on a matter concerning a per- 
sonality. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr, Chairman, I think the committee is entitled 
to have the list of those people he is representing here now. He says 
he is speaking for a lot of prominent Republicans. I would like to 
know who they are. 

Dr. Smirn. Well, I would be very happy to. 

Senator Barrerr. I think we should have them right now. That 
is my question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. If you want us to put him away until later, 
we can, and keep him on cold stor age until we get it. As a matter of 
fact, Senator Barrett, I did not know which w ay “he was going to testify 
when I asked for the list. I would like to know who they are, myself, 

Dr. Smirn. I donot havealist withme. Iamsorry. 

Senator ANperson. Can we phone to somebody and get it ? 

Dr. Smrru. There is nobody in my office. I can go out and get it, if 


you like, sir. 


Senator Barrett. I think we ought to have them. 
Senator Jackson. Can you give us some of them now ? 
Dr. Smirn. I can give you the executive committee of the group. 
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Senator Barrerr. I think we ought to have the whole list, but let 
us have some of them. 

Senator ANpERsON. Just give us some idea of who they are. 

Dr. Smiru. The chairman of our organization is Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, Who isa Republican. 

Senator Jackson. Is he the brother of the former chairman of the 
Republican National Committee / 

Dr. Smiru. To the best of my knowledge, he is. 

Senator Anperson. More than that, to ‘the best of blood he is. 

Senator Jackson. He is from New Jersey, is he not ? 

Dr. Smiru. I don’t know where Dr. Gabrielson’s actual residence is. 

Senator Anprerson. He was formerly connected with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Senator Jackson. The former head. 

Dr. Smiru. He was the former Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Senator Anperson. Let us have some more. Is Mr. Gutermuth a 
member of it ? 

Dr. Smiru. He is a member of the executive committee; he holds 
no office, however. 

Senator Jackson. What is his politics? 

Dr. Smirn. I honestly don’t know, Senator. 

Senator ANperson. NordolI. Goon,now. 

Dr. Smiru. Iam the secretary, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Is Mr. Penfold a member of it ? 

Dr. Smirn. No, sir. He is a member of the board of directors, sir. 
He is not a member of the executive committee, which I am giving 
you now. 

Senator ANprerson. Who represents the Izaak Walton League 
there ? 

Dr. Smiru. Mr. Penfold is on our board of directors, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. You named yourself. You means by that that 
you are a Republican ? 

Dr. Surry. Sir, I have been both. At the moment, if you want 
to know my politics, for the record, I will be happy to tell you. 

Senator Warkrns. I thought you were giving us a list 

Dr. Smiru. I was just giving a list of the executive committee. 

Senator Warkins. I mis unde rstood what you were saying. 

Dr. Smiru. Somebody wanted to know a prominent Republic an of 
our group, and I could think of no one more prominent than the 
chairman of our group, who happened to be a Republican. 

The treasurer of our organization is Dr. Dewey Anderson, who is 
director of the Public Affairs Institute. I assume he is a Democrat. 
He has never told me, but I assume so. 

Senator Jackson. That isa fair assumption. 

Dr. Smirn. There are two others. There is Mr. Raymond March, 
the former Assistant Chief of the Forest Service. And I do not 
know what his politics are. 

Senator ANpERSON. Very well. 

Dr. Smiru. There are many others that we have on our board of 
directors, such as Alfred Knopf, the publisher. 

Senator Neupercer. He and I have personally argued about politics, 
so I think he is a Republican. 
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Dr. Smrru. Very well, sir. You have the advantage of me there. 
I don’t know what his politics are. 

And if the chairman will allow me to search my memory for a 
moment, I am sure I can come up with other names in addition to 
the executive comittee, which I have just given you. 

Our vice president is Howard Zahniser, who is the executive director 
of the Wilderness Society, whose politics I do not know either, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Senator Barrett, would you be willing to let the 
witness go ahead ¢ 

Dr. Smiru. I have only testified to the ones that I know. The one 
person I know is definitely a Republican is Dr. Gabrielson, who is 
the chairman of our committee. I just don’t know the politics of 
the rest. 

In some instances we have said, speaking in behalf of these people, 
that we know we have some Republicans on it and some Democrats 
on the committee. This has never been drawn as a partisan political 
group at all. 

Senator ANDERSON. You say : 

Widespread public criticism has been expressed by Republicans and Democrats 
alike * * * 

You do not say inside your own organization. 

Dr. Smirn. That isright. I have a folder of letters I will be happy 
to give to the committee. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. Might I ask if Mr. Horace Albright is a mem 
ber of your board ¢ 

Dr. Smirn. He is, sir. I might add that Mr. Albright does not 
agree with our position on this matter. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is what I thought. Do you know the feel 
ings of Mr. Penfold ¢ 

Dr. Smiru. He has not expressed any objection to our position, 
and he has been notified. 

Senator Barrerr. Well, has he approved it ? 

Senator GotpwaTer. Do you come today as a result of a resolution 
passed by your board, or as an individual ? 

Dr. Smirn. I am here today because of a resolution passed by our 
committee. As far as policy is concerned, such resolutions are sent to 
all members of our committee. And we have received one objection 
only, and that is from Mr. Albright. I do not know, but there has 
been some comment which has come to me simply by rumor, that Gen- 
eral Grant does not approve of our position. But these are the only 
two so far as my knowledge is cornerned that do not approve of the 
position the committee has taken. 

Senator GoLtpwater. I just would like to ask that Dr. Smith, when 
supplying us with the list of the people as requested, also supply us 
with a copy of the resolution. 

Dr. Smirn. I will be happy to do that, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. Mr. Chairman, to conserve time, I would sug- 
gest that the statement might be inserted in the record and a brief sum- 
mary made of it. 

Dr, Smrru. That would be very difficult for me to do. I would 
rather read it, because some of these things are rather precise. 

Senator Anperson. You have heard the request. If you would 
like to read it all, you have that privilege. 
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Dr. Smirn. Some of these items we are going over refer to specific 
acts and dates. I should therefore appreciate reading it. 

Senator Anperson. Proceed. 

Dr. Smrru. Most of the conservation organizations in this country 
have gone on record in vigorous opposition to legislation that Mr. 
D’Ewart tried to get en: wcted while he was in Congress. But, those 
same organizations that always took such a strong stand against his 
legislative proposals that were regarded as detrimental to the best 
interests of the general public, now find that they are prevented from 
testifying in opposition to an appointment to public office, even though 
it poses more threatening dangers than conceivably could result from 
a single piece of legislation. 

Senator Watkins. Who is preventing them from testifying? 

Dr. Smrru. In the next paragraph, sir, I attempt to answer that. 

It should be made clear, Mr. Chairman, that the charter and by- 
laws of many of the private membership organizations prohibit the 
officers from taking action on the c: andidacy of persons for public 
office. 

Senator ANnperson. Let us just clear it for the record. You do not 
mean they are prevented by this committee. 

Dr. SmirH. No, not the Senate committee. 

Senator Anprerson. That could be the inference. 

Dr. Smiru. I am sorry. No such inference was intended. 

Senator Jackson. That will be in the next paragraph. 

Senator Anperson. I know. But let us keep it clear as we go along. 

Dr. Smiru. Such a prohibition has been written into the bylaws 
of many of the conservation organizations to keep them from getting 
involved in partisan politics. We think that it is most unfortunate 
that this kind of a decision should be regarded as being in that cate- 
gory. Nevertheless, if it were not for th: at, I believe that this hearing 
room would be jammed with those who have grave apprehensions over 
the appointment awaiting confirmation. 

The Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management is respon- 
sible for the administration and supervision of all of the public lands 
under the custodianship of the Department of the Interior. This 
appointee would have jurisdiction and supervision over the Bureau 
of Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, National Park Service, and Office of Terri- 
tories. While it may be possible for the national conservation organi- 
zations to keep informed on legislative proposals that are introduced 
in Congress, the conservationists have found from bitter experience 
that there is no w ay of keeping up with the exceedingly important 
administrative decisions that are made by the heads of the large de- 
partments of the executive branch of the Government. Even some 
of the major determinations are not detected until long after the 
action has been taken. 

A number of the members of the Citizens Committee speak kindly 
of Mr. D’Ewart. As an individual, he has many friends, and when 
criticizing those highly objectionable aspects of his record in Con- 
gress, practically everyone is quick to enumerate his attributes. There 
are those that are so appreciative of the few times that Mr. D’Ewart 
befriended the national parks, that they are willing to overlook the 
seriousness of the other actions that aroused literally thousands of 
conservationists throughout the Nation. 
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In a serious and conscientious effort to discuss issues, Mr. Chair 
man, we would like to confine these remarks largely to a rebuttal of 
some of the statements that were made by former Secretary of In- 
terior Douglas McKay. In so doing, we will be presenting the facts 
in those cases that are more commonly known to the largest number 
of people. 

On December 1, 1955, there appeared in the Park County News of 
Livingston, Mont., a letter from Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay to Edgar R. Linn, recording secretary of Great Falls Lodge 
No. 1046, International Association of Machinists, in defense of the 
appointment of Mr. D’Ewart to the post of Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Linn had written to President Eisenhower expressing disap 
proval of the selection on the basis of the appointee’s conservation 
record while a Member of Congress from Montana from 1945-1955. 
Many paragraphs of McKay’s reply also have appeared in a statement 
on page A631 of the January 23, 1956, issue of the Congressional 
Record. 

McKay’s letter, and the subsequent repetitious statements from the 
Record, obviously are attempts to soothe public indignation, to mag- 
nify and glorify alleged benefits of D’Ewart sponsored legislation, 
and to alibi for and dismiss as inconsequential the anticonservation 
bills with which his name has been linked most firmly in the minds of 
the people. 

A glance at these editorials on the appointment does not bear out 
what Secretary McKay wrote Mr. Linn- 
that a calm review of the facts will disclose the partisan, political nature of that 
criticism. 

The conciliatory tone assumed by McKay in his letter to Mr. Linn 
in reference to D’Ewart’s role in the introduction of the stockmen’s 
grazing bill is in startling contradiction to his reply when he was 
queried about the bill while in Denver, Colo., on May 30, 1953. When 
questioned by a reporter from the Roc Ky Mountain News, McKay flatly 
described the D’ Ewart proposal as a “lousy” bill. 

The D’Ewart bill— 

McKay said further— 

would give cattlemen vested rights to their grazing permits, but before we start 
letting a cattleman transfer his permit to another, we want to know he’s the 
right kind of operator. 

In his letter, McKay claims that the stockmen’s grazing bill was not 
of D’Ewart’s writing. Nor did D’Ewart approve of all the contents 
of the bill, McKay says, but consented to introduce it “by request” only 
because of his position as chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Public Lands. Each Member of Congress, however, whether a com- 
mittee chairman or not, has the personal privilege of refusing to 
sponsor legislation which is inimical to the best interests of the public. 

There was widespread public opposition to the appointee’s grazing 
bill. So many people came to Washington to testify, in fact, that the 
hearing was extended beyond the three morning sessions originally 
sc hedule dso that all could be heard. Nine Membe rs of Congress sub 
mitted critical statements; national forest grazing permit holders, both 
large operators and small, paid their own expenses to come to Wash 
ington and advise the subcommittee against the legislation; forestry 
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associations, watershed users, labor groups, recreationists, and na- 
tional conservation organizations and scientific societies filed state- 
ments in opposition to the measure. 

The Denver Post, on March 26, 1953, called it 
a slick rights-grabbing scheme on behalf of special interests. In promoting it 
stockmen have overplayed their hand. It deserves a quick death. 

In face of the public opposition to this bill, and a similar measure 
in the Senate, both were left to die in committee, as reported edi- 
torially on August 22, 1953, in the Salt Lake City Tribune, because 
of 
the alertness and courage of conservation-minded groups and individuals of the 
Intermountain West, including some independent stockmen. The bill would have 
left our national forests in public ownership, but would have spelled out a statu- 
tory title to grass to stockmen, a title that could be sold as property. The 
Agriculture Department made no official report, but Secretary of Interior McKay 
called it a lousy bill. It did not get out of committee. 

In fairness to all persons, it should be said that these bills were 
killed by a spontaneous public onslaught from all parts of the country. 
The proper administration of the 179 million acres of national forest 
lands was at stake, and the people were determined that no such 
special- seta legislation should be enacted. 

The National Wildlife Federation in its Conservation News of Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, succinctly commented on the demise of the D’Ewart 
grazing bill and its counterpart in the Senate : 

The first session (1953) saw the stockmen’s grazing bill—H. R. 4028 and 
S. 1491—crushed in committee. 

In attempting to justify D’Ewart’s espousal of the stockman’s plan 
to corner the grazing concessions on those invaluable Federal water- 
shed lands, McK: ay assigns the bill a useful purpose in that “the hear- 
ings formed the basis for a new bill dealing with the Forest Service 
alone.” And, “its enactment was supported by the Forest Service 
and by many conservation groups.” 

The former Secretary did not say that the subsequent Hope-Aiken 
bills were not acceptable to the vast majority of people and conserva- 
tion organizations, and that they too were defeated. He said, “that 
this particular matter was distorted entirely out of proportion by 
reason of the fact that Mr. D’Ewart was involved in a political cam- 
paign in 1954,” but conveniently overlooked the fact that the D’Ewart 
action was in the spring of 1953, in the first session of the 83d Congress. 

The Aiken bill, which was introduced in the second session of the 

83d Congress, was passed by the Senate—but the public opposition to 
it, and to the Hope bill, continued in the House, and both bills were 
held in the House committee. Even so, in the closing hours of the 
Congress, in an attempt to force action on it, a grazing bill rider was 
attached to the unrelated farm subsidy bill by a Senate vote of 45 to 
41, and despite personal letters from President Eisenhower to the mem- 
bers of the conference committee in behalf of this rider, that desperate 
attempt by the small minority of stockmen to gain control of the na- 
tional forests was beaten once again. 

McKay failed to mention the role that D’Ewart played in the timber- 
land exchange bill which was voted down in the 83d Congress. That 
bill, which was exposed as special-interest legislation for a few large 
logging companies, was reported from the House committee on the ree- 
ommendation of the subcommittee under the chairmanship of D’Ewart. 
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In its original form, this bill applied only to national forests. But as 
it was reported to the full House Interior Committee it would have per- 
mitted companies to enter national parks and monuments, wildlife 
refuges, national forests, wilderness areas, developed recreation areas, 
waterfront zones, and watersheds vital to whole communities. In- 
stead of working against that sort of legislation as one whom Secretary 
McKay now calls so “eminently qualified to serve in the position to 
which the P sduldoe has appointed him,” D’Ewart actually helped to 
try to force this measure through Congress, 

‘He assumed the floor management of the bill and argued forcefully 
for its enactment. When it came to the vote, however, it was recom- 
mitted by 226 to 161, and has not appeared again. 

McKay is correct in writing that one of the most important conserva- 
tion measures enacted into law in recent years was Public Law 167, 
84th Congress. That law corrected many of the widespread mining 
claim abuses that had been permitted on the national forests since be- 
fore the turn of the century. McKay cites this law as being the prod- 
uct of the information brought forth by a bill introduced by D’Ewart 
when he was in the previous Congress. Although D’Ewart’s bill was 
not enacted, McKay wrote: 

It led to the introduction of a bill of similar form and intent. 


In reality, here is what the Department of Agriculture had to say 
about the D’Ewart mining bill to which the Secretary refers. In a 
letter to the Honorable Clifford R. Hope, chairman, House Committee 
on Agriculture, dated July 8, 1953, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson wrote in respect to mining claims legislation before that 
committee : 

H. R. 4988—the D’Ewart bill—would define the surface rights vested in the 
locator of the mining claim. However, the bill would accomplish little because 
most of its provisions are merely a restatement of the present mining laws. It 
was reported favorably by the committee—-House Interior and Insular Affairs 
“ommittee—and is now before the House. 

The record shows that the bill was reported favor: ably by the House 
Committee on June 9. The conservation organizations were not. in- 
vited to comment on the proposal, and the committee cleared the bill 
hefore receiving the usual report from the Department of Agricul 
ture. (Note that Secretary Benson’s letter was dated July 8.) 

A rule subsequently was requested on the bill but the Rules Com 
mittee deferred action on the request and received high praise from 
many of the national conservation organizations. The D’Ewart. bill 
was stricken from the House Consent Calendar on July 20, when 
three members, Melvin Price, Illinois, Charles A. Beane, North Caro- 
lina, and Lee Metcalf, Montana, objected to it. 

If the unsuccessful D’Ewart mining bill had any effect upon the in- 
troduction and passage of an adequate bill in the next session, it was 
only to help stimulate public demand for good legislation. The 
D’Ewart proposal, which conservationists labeled as inadequate to 
halt the encroachments that were being made on the national forest 
lands under certain provisions of the antiquated mining laws, was 
regarded as another salve to the mining industry. 

In fact, one of the conservation victories cited in the 83d Congress 
by the National Wildlife Federation in its Conservation News on 
September 1, 1954, was the stopping by objectors in the House of 
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the weak mining claim bill by Congressman Wesley A. D’Ewart, Montana, pur- 
pose of which in a sense was to block effective legislation on mining 
claim abuses and thereby to perpetuate a continuing raid on national forest 


resources oS ¢ ¢ 


The report continued : 

This was a hollow victory. The jurisdictional wrangle which followed be- 
tween the Interior and Agriculture committees succeeded in stalling the Hope 
mining claim bill and other good bills which would have corrected the abuses. 

To consider still another aspect of conservation— 

McKay said in his letter to Mr. Linn— 
Mr. D’Ewart has been a stalwart proponent of the wildlife refuge system. Dur- 
ing the last session in which Mr. D’Ewart was a Member of Congress, he in- 
troduced what many conservationists regarded as an outstanding bill to facili- 
tate the management of our wildlife refuges. 

McKay obviously was referring to the bill introduced by D’Ewart 
which would have made mandatory the spending of a fixed amount of 
the receipts from the sale of the migratory bird hunting stamp for the 
purchase of new waterfowl refuge lands. The introduction of that 
measure near the close of the 83d Congress was an effort to meet the 
growing criticism of many sportsmen and conservation organizations 
that the Federal Government was spending more and more of the duck 
stamp revenue on routine operating expenses of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service rather than building up the waterfowl ref- 
uge system. It was a program for protection of ducks and geese 
through the acquisition and development of ideally located national 
waterfowl refuges that sportsmen first asked Congress to issue duck 
stamps. It was these same were n, also, who returned to Congress 
and asked that the st amp fee be doubled so that the program could be 
accelerated. 

The D’Ewart bill was not acted upon that session, and no such bill 
ever has been enacted. In fact, many people did not regard it as a real- 
istic approach to the problem. 

With his letter to Mr. Linn, Secretary McKay enclosed an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch that quoted words of praise that one scence 
conservationist had expressed to news reporters after D’Ewart had 
reviewed departmental policies with 17 outstanding conservationists 
on November 2, 1955. It is well known, however, that the conserva- 
tionists had voiced objection to some of the Department policies and 
actions in the meeting. and that D’Ewart had called only one of the 
members of that group back to his office to meet the press after the 
others had left. 

Grave national concern has been manifested over the welfare of the 
national wildlife refuge system under the new oil and gas leasing regu- 
lations that have been promulgated by the Department of the Interior. 
The order issued on December 2, 1955, is an open invitation to leasing 
on most of the refuges. A stop order was invoked by Secretary McKay 
on August 31, 1953, for the purpose of giving greater protection to the 
refuges, but instead of that, the new order actually invites leasing on 
the majority of areas that never have been subjected to such commercial 
activities and interference heretofore. 

The issuance of the new regulations—exposing the national wildlife 
refuges to oil and gas operations—was one of the first official acts of 
D’Ewart in his position as Assistant Secretary in charge of public 
land management. It is well known that these regulations had been 
withheld for months by his predecessor, Orme Lewis. Shortly after 
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D’Ewart assumed his post, however, the order throwing open these 
dedicated public lands to oil and gas leasing was put into effect—over 
the protest of Secretary McKay’s Advisory Committee on Conserva- 
tion. 

l’urthermore, the record shows that a great many leases were issued 
when the so-called stop order was supposed to be in force. While 
the Department of the Interior has seen fit to publicize other activities 
and actions of lesser importance, the issuing of those leases was not 
made public. 

Only 11 leases had been issued on national wildlife refuges during 
the 33 years from 1920 to 1953, and those mostly to protect the Gov- 
ernment’s interest under the unit plan, but it finally was disclosed that 

566 leases were issued during the past 3 years, despite the supposed 28- 
month “stop order.” Seve ral hundred ‘of those leases on game range 
or refuge lands were issued without either the knowledge or consent 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt the testimony 
at this point ¢ 

Dr. Smith, I want to get the record straight here. I have heard this 
charge made across the length and breadth of this country, and this 
charge is not based on fact. 

Now, to say that only 11 leases have been issued on national wildlife 
refuges during the 33 years from 1920 to 1953 is not correct. In fact, 
in that per iod of time there were 267 individual leases issued on 11 
different refuges. Now, just saying that only 11 leases had been made 
iswrong. ‘There were 11 areas on which leases were made. But prior 
to 1953, 267 were issued. Since 1953, there have been 311 issued on five 
different refuges. But of this 311, 293, or roughly 95 percent of the 
leases, were loc ane on just 2 individual areas, the Fort Peck game 
range in Montana, which by the way 233 had been issued on before 
1953 and 214 had tai issued on since 195: , and the Railroad Valley 
Refuge in Nevada, on which srnce 1953, 52 leases have been made. 

Now, we must remember something else in this. The wildlife refuge 
system is made up of 17 million acres of federally owned lands, either 
administered or supervised by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior. Now, there are three types 
of management units in this system, wildlife refuges, game ranges, and 
cooperative units. 

Now, where the majority or a large percentage, rather, of these new 
leases had been made, they have been made on cooperative units. So I 
just want the record to show that there is absolutely no basis on which 
to make a statement that 566 leases had been issued since 1953 and only 
11 were issued prior to that. 

I will agree with your statement that the Department of the Interior 
can come under some criticism for having allowed some of these leases 
to go out while the stop order was in effect. But I think a thorough 
study of that will indicate that the fault did not lie at the top. It was 
down in the field service. But nevertheless, the boss has to take the 
blame for it. And I will support your remarks on that. But I did 
want the record to be clear. Because these figures had been used, and 
used wrongly, all over Americ: 

Senator ANpERSON. Do you w want to comment on that ? 

Dr. Suir. With greatest respect, Senator, I don’t understand the 
number of figures involved. TI went over this material quite carefully, 
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and while I do not suggest that I am infallible in these matters, and I 


would want to recheck it. but to the best of my knowledge the informa- 


tion that is contained in the statement is correct. 

Senator Anprrson. Well, you would not want to make an incor 
rect statement, Mr. Smith. 

Dr. Suirn. Absolutely not. 

Senator ANpeRson. So why do you not check your information, 
check the figures of Senator Goldwater, and get together with Sena- 
tor Goldwater and see if you can agree with him on his figures and 
either submit a letter saying you do or do not agree with him. Sena 
tor Goldwater will be on notice, then, and if he does not agree with 
you he can so state. (See p. 84, from Citizens Committee of July 18, 
1952.) 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, I was concerned with this, be 
cause I am very concerned with this subject. And when these charges 
were made, I started to look into it. And the figures that I have came 
from the Department of the Interior. While there may be some dif- 
ference in them now, because I obtained them a few months ago, I 
think they will be substantially the same. 

I am sure that Mr. Smith is laboring under the same thought that 
many others who have criticized former Secretary McKay have been, 
when they say, only 11. Actually, if we want to take the same ap 
proach, we can say that we have only made 5. Because this adminis- 
tration has only leased on 5 areas; where up to 1953 there had been 
leases made on 11. 

Senator Anprerson. Well, where you try to appraise a man’s think- 
ing or his character or his fitness for office, that is subject to individual 
opinion. But when you use statistics, that is subject to checking out 
one way or the other. Please check with him and come back to us and 
tell us the exact facts. 

Dr. Surry. I will be very happy to. 

The one thing confusing, as the Senator brought out, was as to the 
three types of management units involved. The difficulty involved 
is that some of the releases come out and lump all of these units to- 
gether, from the Department of Interior itself, and then other releases 
single them out. There may be some confusion over that, and I will 
be very happy to look very carefully into it. 

Senator Gotpwarer. There is confusion over it, and I do not think 
that there is much that can be done to change it. I might say also that 
in the criticism of these leases, I am informed that the Audubon So- 
ciety itself makes oil and gas leases on its own wildlife refuges. 

Dr. Smiru. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Gorpwater. I have been told that. And I am not a mem- 
ber of the organization, so I cannot say. But I have heard that. I 
have used that statement publicly, and it has not been refuted, so I 
must assume that it is either correct or nobody has checked. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, in this connection the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries has six conclusions, 
after their hearings, with respect to the oil leasing on wildlife refuges. 
Those six conclusions were quite critical of the police y of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and they were conc urred in unanimously by both 


Democratic and Republican members of the committee. And ‘I wonder 


if it might not be advisable to insert them at this point in the record. 
They are very brief. 
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Senator ANprrson. I think it would be all right to insert them. 
ain only saying that from my own standpoint I would like to know 
what the facts are. If we can get together and agree on what the facts 
are, that is a whole lot better than arguing about it here. Because ] 
do not have a statistic in front of me. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The record of the hearings is a picture of extreme administrative confusion 
There has been absolutely no effective liaison and coordination between several 
of the bureaus in the Department of the Interior, between the Washington 
office and the field of the Fish and Wildlife Service or even between the various 
branches within the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

2. Notwithstanding that only 11 leases had 
lands over the years since the original Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, and not 
withstanding the fact that a stop order was issued in August 1953. directing 
the suspension of action on all oil and gas leases then pending, 60 leases were 
granted between the issuance of the suspension order and the issuance of new 
regulations on December 2, 1955. 


been issued on wildlife refuge 


In addition, during this same period some 214 
leases were granted on other lands administered by the Fish and Wildlife Ser 
ice, aS against 281 leases on such lands issued prior to August 31, 1958. Such 
increased activity in the issuance of leases by the Secretary of the Interior, 
or by those under his immediate supervision, can only result in serious damage 
to the wildlife refuge system in this country. The fact that this activity took 
place while a suspension order was in effect for the ostensible purpose of revis 
ing the regulations to provide greater protection to wildlife lands only aggra 
vates the situation. ° 

3. It is incredible that the Fish and Wildlife Service had no knowledge of 
the stepped-up tempo of leasing by the Bureau of Land Management, when 
almost 500 leases were granted in 1 area. The necessary activities in connec 
tion with focation and exploration certainly should have been sufficient to prompt 
a report by the field employees to the Director of the Service. And the failure 
on the part of the Washington office to keep informed as to activities in the field 
points up the necessity for changes either in personnel or organization. 

4. The Fish and Wildlife Service is also to be criticized for its failure to 
establish a uniform procedure for handling those leases about which it was 
informed. In the case of the Railroad Valley leases, the regional office handled 
the details, while in the Lacassine leases similar transactions were handled 
almost exclusively through the Washington office, with no information about 
them in the regional office. 

5. The new regulations fall far short of providing the degree of protection 
to the refuges which the activities of recent years prove to be necessary. Super 
ficially these regulations appear to give a veto power to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. However, under applicable laws, oil and gas leasing in wildlife lands 
is a matter solely within the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. Con 
sequently, the veto power exists only so long as and to the extent that the 
Secretary permits the regulations to control. 

6. The hearings clearly demonstrated the necessity for some legislative check 
on the authority to make disposals which might lessen the value of wildlife 
refuges for conservation purposes. The committee found itself somewhat un 
certain as to the manner in which the requisite control should be exercised. The 
bills under consideration seemed to contemplate the enactment of special legisla- 
tion for each disposal of any interest in a wildlife refuge. This procedure, if 
seemed, would be impractical for a number of reasons. Hence, it was decided 
to try, for an experimental period of time, an arrangement between the Secre 
tary of the Interior and the committee under which each proposed alienation 
or relinquishment of any interest the Fish and Wildlife Service has in lands 
under its jurisdiction would be submitted to the committee, and the committee 
would have 60 days to indicate its approval or disapproval of the action con 
templated. If this arrangement does not work satisfactorily, the committee 
intends to reconsider the problem, as well as alternative solutions thereto, ip- 
cluding the enactment of appropriate legislation. 


Senator Watkins. Were they leased according to law? That is the 
thing that is important in this. 
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Dr. Smiru. I have a statement further on here on that. 

Senator Watkins. Do you think they violated the law? 

Dr. Smirn. No, sir. The point is whether the Secretary must do 
this on a mandatory basis, or whether it is discretionary, and I do 
cover it, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Without objection, the item referred to by Sena- 
tor Neuberger will be carried in the record at this point. 

I do wish you would follow through my suggestion with regard 
to Senator Goldwater. 

Dr. Surru. I will. I share with the chairman the interest, in view 
of the vitalness of this matter, that the statistics be accurate. 

The current thinking and attitude of Mr. D’Ewart is reflected in the 
following statements in his letter in the January 29, 1956, issue of the 
New York Times: 

The Department of the Interior is bound by the law. Any argument about the 
philosophy of permitting oil and gas drilling on the refuges is irrelevant. The 
Secretary of the Interior has no alternative but to abide by the stipulations of 
the laws that apply to the functions of Government under his jurisdiction. The 
most that can be done is to make the regulations implementing these laws as 
stringent as possible. 

Surely Mr. D’Ewart must have known that less than a dozen leases— 
and once again, this will have to be subject, Senator Goldwater, to 
investigation, because it refers back to our other previous statistics. 

Senator Warxins. Why did you not check before you brought that 
in? 

Dr. Smiru. Sir, I did. 

Senator Warkrns. Are you sure that you are right, then ? 

Dr. Smrrn. I do not think that anyone can say that we are right 
in all matters, especially where figures are involved. It was to the 
best of my knowledge that I thought I was right when I came in here 
with them. I did not expect them to be challenged. But since they 
have been, I do not want them to go into the record if there is a chal- 
lenge of inaccuracy about them, and I am going to follow the chair- 
man’s suggesion. 

Senator Gotpwarer. So that your figures might be helped, these are 
figures that I have obtained from the Department of the Interior. 

Dr. Smiru. I would appreciate having them. 

Senator Anprerson. If you do not mind, may I put them in the 
record at this point ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. That is perfectly all right. 

Senator AnpErson. Without objection, the table will be put in the 
record at this point, showing what was done prior to 1953 and what 
was done after 1953. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 
Refuges affected, 16—5 added after 1953. 


Before 1953 After 1953 
Delta i a 1 l 
Laccasine ole 6 
Breton Island... . 3 
Hailstone 2 
Hewitt Lake - 5 
Creedman Coulee ‘ l 
Bitter Lake 3 1 
Railroad Valley 4 2 
Locomotive Springs oe | 
Hagerman J oe 12 
Fort Peck 233 241 
White River ee s 
COOPERATIVE LANDS 

Gila River : ‘ | 
South Platte._.- ‘ ; l 
Mack Mesa. -. d _— . ‘ 2 
East Fork ' ee i 5 4 

Subtotal diate cei sail tii clita eialnameepilh 267 $11 

Total +4 iio alae seieohindicdlinh tediikeiheiesibdith aameciesace inde eae tetas 578 

1 New, 


Senator Jackson. Would it not help to identify the record as to 
where the statement is from, Senator Goldwater ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. These are figures that I obtained from the 
Department of Interior. 

Senator Jackson. They are not your figures ? 

Senator GotpwaTer. They came to me. I have received maybe six 
copies. That is the last of two that I have left. I am informed that 
the House committee whose committee’s document was submitted for 
the record used these same figures in coming to their conclusions, and 
it has always amazed me how they could come to a conclusion like 
that after reading those figures. 

Senator O’Manonrey. By whom ? 

Senator Gotpwater. By the Department of the Interior, Wildlife 
Management ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Was it signed ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. I have a letter in my files. 

Senator O’Manonery. Do you know who? 

Senator Gotpwater. No, I cannot even remember who sent it over. 

You see, some time ago, Senator O’Mahoney, I prepared a little 
paper that I do not think anybody has read, called The Give-Away 
Policy. And this was one of the subjects that I covered. It was 
prompted by a series of articles written by a reporter for a local 
newspaper, in which we discovered 33 errors. And this was one of 
the fields. I just wanted to make sure of my facts. 

Senator Anprerson. If you permit me, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the staff of the Interior Committee to check with reference to 
Fort Peck alone. That will give us a clue. This shows 233 in Fort 
Peck before 1953 and 241 in Fort Peck after 1953, and I think if we 
got down to an analysis of that figure alone, we will begin to under- 
stand what the situation might be. 
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We will make some copies of this, Senator Goldwater. We will 
put this in the record and then supply a copy to Mr. Smith, so that 
you can start checking this. But I do wish that some member of the 
staff would check on the Fort Peck situation. 

(See p. 101, memorandum to Senator Anderson of July 13, 1956.) 

Senator Anperson. Proceed. 

Dr. SmirH. Surely Mr. D’Ewart must have known that less than 
«a dozen leases had been issued on national wildlife refuge lands dur- 
ing the preceding 33 years, and that two previous Secretaries, Wilbur 
and Ickes, had been upheld by courts, including the United States 
Supreme Court, in their refusal to issue leases on these refuge lands. 

The new order that Mr. D’Ewart approved did exercise consider- 
able discretion by placing about 12 of the 264 refuges in the no- 
leasing category, so it is evident that rigid control could have been 
maintained as heretofore, if the full responsibilities of the Interior 
Department’s custodianship had been given first consideration. 

How could Mr. D’Ewart say that “the new regulations provide 
much more stringent limitations than the regulation in existence when 
this administration took office,’ when only 11 leases had been issued 
up to 1953, and 566 have been let subsequently / 

The amount of misleading information that has come out of Mr. 
D’Ewart’s office during the past 6 months in trying to explain away 
the issuance of those hundreds of oil leases on Federal refuges 1s 
amazing. In the hearing before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, within a month after he first testified, Mr. 
D’Ewart had to admit that 495 more leases were issued than were 
reported previously; several hundred during the period of that so- 
called stop order. 

In Mr. D’Ewart’s letter to the committee, an entirely new classi- 
fication or distinction was given to the refuges in an effort to account 
for the failure to include those 495 additional leases in the previous 
report. It was brought out in the hearing by Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, 
the vice president of the Wildlife Management Institute, however, 
that all of the national wildlife refuges that he now was calling game 
ranges always had been known and listed as refuges by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. An Interior Department publica- 
tion, which has been issued for years, was submitted in evidence. A 
revision of this leaflet entitled, “Wildlife Leaflet No. 372,” dated 
December 1955, still is in use. 

The conservationists would have felt much better about the whole 
thing if there had been a forthright admission of the errors, but that 
was not the case. In fact, there has been an attempt to cover up all 
along. Here is a photostatic copy of only one of the many substan- 
tiating letters and releases that could be admitted in evidence—it is 
hoped that this can be entered in the record immediately following 
this statement. 

Senator Anpgrson. Is there objection to inserting in the record the 
letter from Mr. D’Ewart from Senator Dirksen? If not, the letter 
will be inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 9, 1956. 
Hon. Everert MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My DeEAR SENATOR DIRKSEN: Your letter of March 13 requested information 
for use in replying to inquiries of the type you received from Mr. Raymond 
Mostek, vice president of the Illinois Audubon Society, Roosevelt Road and Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, II. 

Mr. Mostek protests “the action of the Interior Department in granting a rash 
of applications for oil leasing in our national wildlife refuges.” He goes on to 
state that while the legality of oil and gas leasing is not questioned he feels that 
leases are being granted at such an accelerated rate that the integrity of the 
refuges is in jeopardy. Mr. Mostek expresses further doubt as to the adequacy 
of the royalty rates for such leasing. 

Mr. Mostek’s sincere interest in the conservation of the Nation’s wildlife is 
obvious, but it is also apparent that he has been victimized by the great amount 
of misinformation that has been circulated concerning oil and gas leasing on the 
refuges. There has been no rash of leases. In fact, only 6 leases on 1 refuge 
have been issued since adoption last December of the new leasing regulations. 
Leases were granted on 11 federally owned wildlife management areas either 
administered or supervised by the Fish and Wildlife Service prior to 1953. Since 
this administration took office 6 additional areas have been added to this list. 
These figures illustrate that leasing on the refuges has been quite constant dur 
ing the last several years, with no periods of suddenly increased activity. 

As to the royalty rates referred to by Mr. Mostek, they are fixed by law, as is 
the leasing itself. The Department of the Interior is, of course, without author 
ity to deviate from the stipulations of these laws. 

I am enclosing several copies of a statement on oil and gas leasing which elabo- 
rates on the points above. It is hoped that you can utilize this statement in deal 
ing with those of your constituents who request the facts on this much misunder- 
stood policy of oil and gas leasing on wildlife management areas. Your help 
in getting this Department’s side of the story before the people of Illinois is ap 
preciated and if there is any further assistance we can give you please let us know. 

Mr. Mostek’s letter of March 6 is returned herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
WEsLEY A. D’ Ewart, 
issistant Secretary of the Interior 

Dr. Smrrn. This letter of Mr. D’Ewart’s, dated April 9, 1956, to 
Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, says among other things that 
“there has been no rash of leases.” Well, there were only 11 leases 
issued during the 33 years from 1920 to 1953, and 577 in the next 3 
vears, and if that was not a “rash,” it must have been the real thing 
a big pox rather than the small variety. You also will note that while 
evading reference to the 500-odd leases that were issued, and to the 
period between 1953 and 1955, the letter states that, “only 6 leases on 1 
refuge have been issued since adoption last December of the new 
leasing regulations.” 

An illustration of the more current thinking on the part of Mr. 
D’Ewart, who was the author of that publicly denounced grazing bill, 
appeared in a March 9, 1956, Interior Department press release of the 
Sureau of Land Management entitled, “National Advisory Board 
Council for Grazing Told of Range Use Threats. Phis excerpt shows 
quite clearly where his interest lies, and I quote: 

Wesley A. D’Ewart, introduced by BLM Director Edward Woozley to the 
Council members for the first time in his capacity as Assistant Secretary for 
Public Land Management, warned the Council of the imminence of proposed 
legislation which would prohibit grazing and mining in wilderness areas and 
wildlife refuges. He called it “a serious threat to grazing in the Western 
States.” 
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Again, Mr. D’Ewart obviously was overly a careful re- 
view of the preliminary draft of the wilderness bill, to which he re- 
ferred, did not call for the prohibiting of grazing. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the conservationists cannot overlook the record. 
To avoid cluttering the record, we merely wish to request permission 
to append a short list of editorials from western newspapers which 
were In opposition to H. R. 4023. It is not necessary to include the 
text of each, the captions express the views. Then on the D’Ewart 
appointment itself, attached is a one-page photographic reproduction 
of a few typical editorials from far and wide. 

Senator Anperson. I think we had better take that as an exhibit 
for the committee and not place it in the record. 

Dr. Smiru. Very well, sir. 

In conclusion, we are constrained to say that the appointee’s incli- 
nation to favor small, minority groups and commercial interests has 
been constant and repetitious. One time it is a few of the grazers; 
next, some of the t imbermen; then part of the mining industry. Now, 
it’s certain segments of the commercial fishing industry. Mr. 
D’Ewart’s det: ailed plan for the splitting of the U mited States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the creation of a new Bureau of Fisheries 
was spelled out in his Interior Department press release of June 8, 
only 4 days after the White House announcement of the plan. It was 
to take effect July 1. The new Secretary of Interior Fred A. Seaton 
stated publicly that he was not familiar with the proposal, and the 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, John L. Farley, was quoted 
in a Portland, Oreg., newspaper on June 9 as having said on the 8th 
that he had no prior r official know ledge of the President’s order splitting 
the Service. Is it any wonder then that the conservationists feel as 
they do? 

Gentlemen, while the conservationists get no pleasure out of airing 
these facts, we are impelled to oppose Senate confirmation of this 
appointment. Mr. Chairman, your committee is respectfully re- 
quested to give full consideration to the expressed disapproval of 
those that are representative of a significant cross-section of the citi- 
zenry. All of us have a stake in the public lands and in the Nation’s 
life-sustaining natural resources, and future welfare simply cannot 
be entrusted to officials that have manifested a lack of understanding 
of the values that have been placed under Interior custodianship. 

Senator Anprerson. I think if you requested it I would submit the 
request to print the list of editorials. 

Would there be objection to printing the last two pages, here, which 
are a list of editorials and the dates given? Without objection, that 
will be done. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Editorials from western newspapers which were in opposition to H. R. 4023 


Newspaper Title 


Dats 
Arizona 
Phoenix Gazette Arizona A field (column by Dick Lee Apr. 21,1953 
Phoenix Republic Rod and Gun (column by Ben Avery Apr 5, 198 
Colorado 
Denver Post Colorado's Sacred Cows Jan 23, 1953 
Do Don’t Let the Gimme Boys Fool You-. Dec. 8, 1952 
Do Who Owns the Public Lands? Nov. 24, 1952 
Do_. The Big Grab Mar. 26, 1953 
Do... The Public Lands Face New Enemies Mar. 31, 1953 
Do Che West Speaks Up Apr. 21,1953 
Eagle Valley Enterprise Will Congress Sell Out the Stockmen? Apr. 23, 1953 
Fort Collins Coloradan Wildlife Conservation—News and Views Apr. 19,1953 
Grand Junction Daily Sentinel For a Special Interest May 4,1953 
Steamboat Pilot One Man’s Opinion Mar, 15, 1951 
Idaho: 
Lewiston Tribune The Big Grab (reprint, Denver Post Apr. 2,195: 
St. Anthony Chronical-News..- New Public Land Steal Under Way Apr. 9, 1953 
Twin Falls Times News.. rhe Big Grab Apr. 8, 1953 
Montana: Great Falls Tribune. Shall Forests be Private Preserves? Apr 9, 1953 
Nevada: Nevada State Journal. Public Land Control (reprint Apr. 2,1953 
Oregon: Portland Oregonian -.- Threat to Public Lands May 17,1953 
Utah: 
Ogden Standard-Examiner Forest Land Grab Plot Exposed Apr. 6,1953 
Provo Daily Herald- Sports With Schwartz (column Apr 3, 1953 
Do._. piaidhinns de Plot to Grab Forest Lands for Private Use | May 10, 1953 
Revealed. 
Utah: | 
Provo Sunday Herald ’ | Outdoor Round-up with Casey (column Apr. 5, 1953 
Salt Lake City Deseret News 2 The Basic Principles of Conservation Apr. 9, 1953 


Salt Lake City Tribune Turn What Lands Back to What | Jan. 24,1953 
Interests? 


ne te seein : ate Propaganda Efforts Mar 


28, 1952 
Do_._. — in didrGin ted 2 ...-| Westerners Should Oppose Steal Attempt Apr. 2,153 
Do  sspiclan nthe daa Rates _.....-| Let Your Voice Be Heard May 17,1953 
Wyoming: 
ee i Federal Grazing Lands Apr. 20, 1953 
Cheyenne Wyoming Eagle. -- Know Who’s Talking Apr. 14,1953 
Do a eee eeer eee . ..| Speaks for a Small Group Feb. 26, 1953 
Jackson Hole Guide Westerners Should Oppose Steal Attempt 
Laramie Republican-Boomerang 4 Grazing Controversy Apr. 15, 1953 
MID needa a ll outed Resolution Challenged Apr. 21, 1953 
Do inves Be Privileged Legislation Apr. 20, 1953 
Pinedale Smoke Signals aes Other Editors Say (reprint 
Rawlins Daily Times_-_......____- al The Big Grab (reprint, Denver Post Apr. 12,1953 
Sheridan Press - - kh oa esis Hunt’s Stand Is Commended Mar, 24, 1953 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee Journal. _- fa Stop Brazen Attempt To Steal Your Public | June = 1, 1953 


Lands and Mine. 


Senator Anperson. Are there question ? 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, this is just for the record in 
order to help keep it clear-——— 

Senator Anprerson. If I may interrupt, Senator Malone has just 
asked me how long we are going to run. There are several witnesses 
here who have statements that will only last 3 or 4 minutes. It would 
be my disposition to run on as long as we can with them, to, say, 12:45 
perhaps. Would there be objection to that ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to read into the 
record part of an article that appeared in Outdoor Week. And un- 
fortunately the date of the publication is not on it. 


No man in or out of Government, McKay included, is better qualified to 
assay the degree of protection our wildlife refuges will receive under our new 
regulations than J. Clark Salyer, Chief of the Branch of Refuges of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. He is a career civil servant who came to Wash- 
ington 22 years ago with the late Dane Darling to help build the wildelife refuge 
system we have today. 

When he appeared before the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries he was asked, “Do you feel that under your regulations and working 
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and operating plans the wildlife will be protected adequately where an oil 
lease is entered into?” 

“I do,” Mr. Salyer replied, “or I would be up here screaming bloody murder 
right now.” 

That is the statement from the man that I think ought to know as 
to the effectiveness of our regulations. 

Dr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to respond to that, I heard 
Mr. Salyer make that testimony. And if I recall, sir, he made the 
testimony in this context: that if oil leases are going to be granted 
on refuges, the new oil leases afford better protection than the old ones. 
Now, I was not aware that Mr. Salyer had testified to the effect that 
he was willing to have oil leases granted on the refuges. I think what 
he said was that if oil leases are to be granted, then these regulations 
provide more protection than did the previous oil leases. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I would not want to infer that he said that oil 
leasing was all right, because at no place in this article does it even 
suggest that. In fact, the entire article I would say is a little against 
McKay rather than being for him. 

Dr. Smirn. I see. 

Senator Gotpwarer. But the law says they can make leases on wild- 
life refuges. That is what we are talking about. 

Dr. Smrru. It was my contention, and was partly responsible for 
my reply to Senator Watkins, that we feel that this is discretionary 
with the Secretary and not mandatory. 

Senator Warkins. In other words, it does not have to grant any 
leases at all. There are no rights of the Republic to have leases on 
this land. Simply if the then acting or then Secretary of the Interior 
decides he does not want it, that it is according to his policy that he 
does not want anything to happen, no leases can be made, and they 
have no rights to get a lease. 

Senator Jackson. That is true of all leases, is it not? 

Senator Warkins. I am not arguing with him. I just wanted to 
fiind out about that. 

Senator Jackson. I just wanted to ask if that is not true in the 
case of all leases granted by the Department of the Interior. 

Senator Warkins. I was just wondering if that was the intention 
of Congress. We set up a machinery for the leasing, and then you in 
effect are now saying that we say to a man who is in the job down- 
town that if he does not want any leases to happen he is contrary to 
the views of Congress and he cannot have any. 

Dr. Smiru. It was my understanding, sir, that the position that had 
been taken by previous secretaries was explained by what is their hon- 
oring the unit plan. For example, if oil wells are contiguous to the 
refuge and would drain out the oil that was definitely under the refuge 
land, then in order to protect the Government’s interest and revenue, 
they would allow a certain number of small leases to be granted in 
these areas in order that the oil beneath the refuge would not be 
drained out by private interests. And it was in that area that they 
did make actual leases. ; 

Senator Warkins. I would like to ask some questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Anprerson. Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warxins. You believe in the conservation of the water re- 
sources of the country, do you not? 

Dr. Smiru. I do, sir. 
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Senator Warkins. Do you know what Mr. D’Ewart’s record has 
been in that respect / 

Dr. Smite. What specific phases does the Senator have reference 
to! 

Senator Warkins. I asked you if you have any knowledge of his 
record in connection with conservation of w: ater. 

Dr. SmirH. I know something in very general terms, but I would 
be fuzzy as to recalling in detail. 

Senator Warkins. That is the answer to my question. You also 
believe, do you not, that there should not be a waste of timber? 

Dr. Smiru. I believe there should not be a waste of timber, sir. 

Senator Warkins. And if timber on refuges in parks or other places 
got to the point where it Was wasting, if it got ripe and was only a 
hazard in many omnes ts, it ought to be removed 4 

Dr. Smrrn. Well, Senator, I will answer it in this way, if I may. 

There is a conflict, of interest in some of this area. No one wants 
to waste timber in the sense of using it as despoliation or anything 
like that. But in some instances where waste is presumably the big 
aspect, this means a Vv idlation of the national park boundary or viola 
tion of a national wildlife refuge or some of these other pl: wes held 
inviolate or quasi-so—then conservationists have objected to it. ‘These 
are qualitative arguments that have to be discussed in instant cases, 
sir. 

Senator Warkins. That is what I understand. And if an officer 
goes ahead in good faith under the regulations and under the law 
that has been set up and uses his discretion, then there ought to be 
some oO. for it. Atleast he is not out violating the law. 

Dr. Smiru. It is not my knowledge that he is, no, sir. 

Senator Warkins. I just wanted to get your point of view. I will 
have something to say on that later 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Might I suggest that it might be a good idea 
to put that portion of the law in the record at this time. I do not know 
the number of it, but the lawyer can find it. 

There is some room for question on this. Because Mr. Farley, testi- 
fying on Thursday, March 8, of this year, in answer to a question put 
by Senator Dworshak, said in part: 

There has always been provision for mineral leasing on refuges under such 
restrictions as the Secretary felt appropriate to impose. 

I would like to see the law on it, to see whether it says “shall” o1 
“may.” 

Senator Anperson. If it is not too long, we will put the law in. If 
it is too long, we will agree with the Senator from Arizona on a portion 
of it that will show what it is. Of course, many of us found out in 
the tidelands controversy that apparently Congress could give away 
the capital to the Capital Transit Co. if it wished, but no one would 
vote to do that. And I think that is the question here, as to the pro- 
priety of leasing in these wildlife areas. Certainly I would not like to 
see them take a wilderness area that I had been protecting and give it 
an oil lease. I would be first in line with a rifle, I think. But there 
are areas where they ought to lease them, and particularly in areas 
where oil would otherwise drain and the area can be unitized. 

Senator Nevusercer. In connection with Mr. Goldwater’s reading 
Mr. Salyer’s testimony, Mr. Chairman, I think it is significant to point 
out that the House committee heard that testimony, and despite that 
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testimony the House committee concluded unanimously the new regula- 
tions fall far short of providing “the degree of protection to the refuges 
which the activities of recent years prove to be necessary.” And they 
have heard that testimony. 

Senator ANnpeRsON. We will get that and put it in at that point. 

Dr. Smiru. May I also insert, along with the law, the Supreme 
Court decisions covering the decisions made by Ickes and Wilbur ? 

Senator ANDERSON. You may include the citation of those decisions; 
not the whole decision. Is the whole decision necessary to the case ? 

Dr. Smiru. I would be happy to work out with members of the com- 
mittee what appropriate parts would have bearing on this matter, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. Would there be objection to the staff checking 
them’ If it seems to be appropriate language, the insertion of that 
language would be appropriate. To insert a whole Supreme Court 
decision might be rather burdensome. 

Without objection, if the staff can agree on pertinent portions of the 
Supreme Court decisions they may be inserted in the record. 

(‘The material referred to follows :) 

JULY 12, 1956. 
Memorandum. 
To: Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
From: William H. Coburn 
Subject: Question of Secretary of the Interior’s discretion under law to issue 
oil and gas leases on lands reserved for refuge purposes. 

On July 11, 1956, at page 98 of the transcript of the hearing on the D’Ewart 
nomination, you directed the staff to insert at that point in the record pertinent 
excerpts from certain court decisions bearing on the foregoing question. 

The two leading cases are: U. 8. v. Wilbur (283 U. 8. 414 (19380) ), and U. S. v. 
Ickes (143F (2d) 152 (App. D. C., 1944) ). 

In both cases, petitioners sought to compel issuance of oil and gas leases by the 
Secretary on the basic ground that the provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920, as amended, compel him to issue such leases. 

In the Wilbur case, the Court said that the provisions of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920, “quite plainly indicate that Congress held in mind the distinction be- 
tween a positive mandate to the Secretary and permission to take certain action 
in his discretion” (283 U. 8S. at 418). The Court then stated that the act gives the 
Secretary a discretion to reject or refuse to receive all applications for oil and gas 
prospecting. 

In the Ickes case, where petitioners sought to compel issuance of oil and gas 
leases by the Secretary on the theory that an amendment to the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920 deprived the Secretary of any discretion, the United States Court of 
Appeals, D. C., in denying the relief sought, said: 

“The considerations of public policy must be balanced in determining whether 
and when the public bounty shall be dispensed, with respect to public lands and 
minerals, are just as important today as they were when the McLennan case was 
decided and require today, as much as then, the exercise of discretion by the 
Secretary.” 

In view of these decisions, it would appear to be conclusively established that 
the Secretary of the Interior is not required by law to issue oil and gas prospecting 
permits or leases on lands reserved for refuge purposes, but may in the exercise 
of his discretion refuse to do so at any time, 

Senator Warkins. I would like to ask Mr. Smith if he thinks the 
President ought to have as his official family people who are in 
sympathy with his policies and will attempt to carry them out, or 
will he attempt to carry out the law as it is on the books. 

Dr. Sacrrn. That is the $64,000 question. 

Senator Warkins. And it isa very important one, too. 

Dr. Smirn. The reason I have some difficulty with it is that I think 
there might be some citations of members of the official family as 
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to whether in some instances they are carrying out the President’s 
decision at the present time, and other instances. 

Senator Watkins. Would you not leave that to the President, to 
decide whether or not his official family is actually doing it; and 
leave him the opportunity, if he does not think they are, to discharge 
them ¢ 

Dr. Smiru. Well, sir, in this instance I would hazard an answer 
that this may be true. 

Senator Watkins. You would not feel that the opponents of the 
administration would be the ones to work with him on carrying out 
the policies ? 

Dr. SmrrH. No. But in this instance they did not come to this com- 
mittee in overwhelming numbers opposing Secretary Seaton’s ap- 
pointment. 

Senator Watkins. You did not stir them up, probably. You did 
not have time. 

Dr. Smtru. And I would say right today I do not know of any 
public opposition on the part of the conservationists to Secretary Sea- 
ton. I would say not in all instances would the President be per- 
mitted to appoint just who he wants. 

Senator Warxkins. Well, as long as he is a man who has been keep- 
ing the laws, and he is not a man of ill repute, or a lot of other things 
that might be wrong with him. But a man with a record such as 
Mr. D’Ewart has had over the years—is there anything immoral 
about the things he has done? Has he not been carrying out the 
law and carrying on the right to advocate legislation——— 

Dr. Smira. Oh, Senator—— 

Seantor Warxrins. Just amoment—that might protect the people 
of his State and help the people of his State to use the resources that 
God placed out there ¢ 

Dr. Smiru. Senator Watkins, may I respond to that in this 
way—— 

Senator Warkrins. Make your own response. 

Dr. SmrrH. We have not charged any immorality on the part of Mr. 
D’Ewart. 

Senator Watktns. Well, in the absence of that, why should not the 
President, unless the man has such a character that he could not pos- 
sibly fulfill the duties—why should not the President be able to name 
the kind of man he wants? I have gone always on the theory that 
that is desirable for the nominees that President Truman sent up, 
for instance, to the Senate, with very few exceptions. I did not agree 
with them. I did not agree with Oscar Chapman on this thing. I 
voted for him. I asked him some questions, that is true, but I voted 
for him and I supported him. I felt and I feel now that the President 
of the United States should be able to name the members of his Cab- 
inet and sub-Cabinet or Assistant Secretaries, who are all required to 
be approved here by the Senate, such men as he feels will help him to 

carry out those policies, unless there is something radically wrong 
with them. 

Dr. Smrru. May I respond to your question, Senator ? 

Senator Warkins. Surely. 

Dr. Sarru. I say only this: that it seems to me that the fact that 
the Senate itself, in the Constitution, reserves the right to pass on the 
appointment, seems to indicate that it is not a simple matter, or that 
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he may appoint just anybody. It appears that some review and some 
burden of proof must be assumed in terms of any appointment. 

Senator Warkins. Well, there is no presumption against the man 
who isan American citizen, is there ? 

Dr. Smiru. I am sorry. I am ata loss. Are you saying that the 
only way 

Senator Warkrins. Well, when I say that there is no presumption 
against him—that is no presumption here just because he is Wesley 
D’ Ewart and has been a Congressman so long, that he is not a fit person 
to hold this office. You started out that there is a certain burden of 
proof, and I do not see there is any burden on the President to prove 
heisa good American. 

Dr. Surrnu. I interpret the Senator’s comments as being, then, that 
this committee would only feel, or the Senator’s philosophy is, by the 
implication from his question, that the Senate committee would only 
have interest In an appointment where there is some personal aspect 
or something scurrilous in a man’s character, before they would with- 
hold nomination. 

Senator Warkins. That would be a matter of policy for each to 
decide. But in view of the fact that you said there was some burden 
of proof on the President in sending up these nominations, I just 
wondered how far you wanted to go with that. 

Dr. Smiru. Well, I think there is. We may differ on that. I think 
there is a burden of proof. 

Senator WarkrNs. I just wanted to get your point of view, because 
it helps me to evaluate your entire testimony. | 

Senatr Anprerson. Many of us remember the fight on Leland Olds 
and on David Lilienthal and Chip Bohlen. 

Senator Warkins. But on the whole I think the chairman will agree 
that in the 80th Congress when the Republicans were in control they 
voted for the appointees sent up by President Truman. They thought 
he was entitled to have his official appointments. 

Senator Anperson. And we have voted I think for most of the 
Eisenhower appointments. 

Senator Warkrns. That is true. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Smith, what is your background? Would 
you give it to us in just a minute or two / 

Dr.Smiru. Yes. I would be happy to, sir. 

I graduated from the University of Iowa. I was on the staff as an 
economist at the University of Kansas. I was in the Department of 
Economics at the University of Minnesota. I was the Chief Food and 
Restaurant Economist for the Office of Price Stabilization. I am now 
on the staff of the department of economics at the University of 
Maryland. 

Senator Matone. I think that is all right. I think you have a fine 
record. 

Have you ever had any experience, administrative experience or in- 
vestigative experience, with lands west of the Rockies where most of 
these lands are located that we are talking about now in connection 
with conservation 4 

Dr. Smrru. When you say “investigation of lands,” do you mean, sir, 
land policy affecting these particular lands west of the Rockies ? 

Senator Matonr. Well, personal knowledge and information from 
some kind of experience. 
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_ Dr. Suir. I would say, sir, no. I have not been under any author 
ity from either private or governmental aspects to specifically super 
vise those lands. I have had general administrative experience; yes. 

Senator Mavone. Just what administrative experience that has had 
to do with public lands? 

Dr. Smirn. The only administrative experience that bears upon this 
was in the price-contro]l agency, sir. But that did not involve land 
use per se. It was primarily involving land use with specific reference 
to particular products grown thereon. 

Senator Matone. Well, that price control—I would not want to get 
started onthat. That is ent irely apart. 

Now, then, do you have any knowledge personally of how these 
public lands are utilized by the residents of States to create taxable 
property ¢ 

Dr. Smiru. I have some knowledge of it, sir; yes. 

Senator MALonr. Do you understand range units / 

Dr. Smiru. I would not be an authority on that; no, sir. 

Senator Matone. Well, do you understand it in any way at all / 

Dr.Smirn. You mean the range units as per grazing per unit / 

Senator Matone. Well, yes. Youare talking about grazing. 

Dr. Smiru. I have some knowledge of that, sir. You are talking 
about the range unit to carry a certain number of head of cattle and 
under what conditions this estimate will be made? Is that what the 
Senator has reference to / 

Senator Martone. No, what I really mean is: How do you utilize 
the land? How do you harvest the feed on these public lands to 
create taxable property? And under what cenditions can livestock 
men exist ?—which is the only way you can harvest the feed if you 
want to harvest. 

Dr. Smirn. I see. You are speaking of where the farmer actually 
gets his income from the direct sale of the livestock by feeding his 
grains through the livestock itself ? 

Senator Matonr. No. You are talking about public lands. And 
Nevada happens to have quite a proportion of public lands. There are 
11 other States, though, that are vitally interested. 

Dr. Smirn. Yes. 

Senator Martone. Do you know what kind of a setup the livestock 
man has to have, and what he has to depend upon to harvest this feed, 
which is the only way it can be harvested? Do you know how it is 
done? 

Dr. Smiru. Well, he has to depend on areas primarily contiguous to 
his own private holdings, which sometimes are Federal Government 
lands, and sometimes State lands. 

Senator Martone. Not always contiguous, but it has to be a balanced 
operation. Do you understand that ? 

Dr. Smirn. I think I understand what the Senator is saying. 

Senator Martone. Well, do you understand what gives value to the 
patent fee ? 

Dr. Smiru. That is, where they have a patent to graze? A grazing 
permit? Isthat what the Senator means? 

Senator Matone. Well, I can see that you know nothing whatever 
about it, but I want the record to show certain things. 

Dr. Smitrn. I don’t understand. 
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Senator Matonr. You see, all this land that is patented in the West, 
where it is susceptible to irrigation, and you have the water to irrigate 
it—that water is all patented. Now, how do you create taxable prop- 
erty through these patented ranches where they are so far from centers 
of population that they have no value whatever except through the 
raising of or. Do you know how that is done? 

Dr. Smirn. No. I don’t know what the Senator is talking about. 

Senator Martone. I knew that. Now I will pass on to something 
else. I am going to tell you, though, for your own information. 

Dr. Smrru. I would be happy if) you would, sir. 

Senator Matone. You have these isolated ranches all over the West. 
Perhaps Nevada is the best example, where ranches will be several 
miles apart. And in turn, they will be many miles from a center of 
population. And when you reach that center, it is a small center of 
population. So the livestock then are run on these ranges. 

There are three parts to a livestock unit. One is the patented land, 
where you irrigate the land and raise feed for the winter and for 
pasture in the off-seasons or when it is dry out on the range. The 
second thing is the water rights, the water rights for irrigation and 
for range purposes throughout the range, sometimes spring, sometimes 
fall streams. 

The third and equally important is the rangelands that are used for 
the summer, spring, fall, and winter range often, but it rounds out 
the unit so that vou have a livestock unit. It may be that you have 
a ranch where you can get 200 tons of hay a season. In the ordinary 
climate, where you have rather severe winters or at least are subject 
to severe winters, you may estimate a ton of hay to the cow unit per 
vear. It might be three-quarters or half a ton, but whatever it is they 
are rounded out. And this h: iy, if it is a light season, a light winter, 
may not be fed. But they keep it. Then when there is a heavy y winter 
vou have the hay. 

Now, then, you are talking then about not allowing the livestock 
men to utilize some of these ranges. And do you know what it does 
to a ranch or to a livestock unit to have someone, like you, for instance, 
that has no knowledge of it—and many of them don’t that hold office— 
suddenly bring out your ideas of control as to what you do with this 
feed? Do you have any idea what happens to a livestock unit ? 

Dr. Smrrn. May I respond that I don’t recall anyw here in our testi- 
mony we said we refused to allow livestock men grazing. I think 
what we said was that we did not want the grazers in the national 
forests to have title to the grass that was involved. We did not suggest 
that we abandon permits at all in the national forests or on the Taylor 
grazing lands, sir. 

Senator Martone. Then you believe in its efficient use ? 

Dr. Smirn. We believe in the use of it, sir; absolutely. 

Senator Martone. But you do not understand what the efficient 
use is. 

Dr. Smiru. I did not understand the word. 

Senator Martone. You do not understand how it is done, but you 
have heard about the use of it, and you believe in its efficient use. 

Dr. Smiru. I did not get the word that you said just before “use.” 
Did you say “sufficient,” or “deficient” ? 

Senator Martone. Efficient. 
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Dr. Smrru. Efficient use. Well, I understand. 

Senator Martone. You believe in using the feed properly / 

Dr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matonr. All right. I do understand something about these 
bills, too, and I am afraid from your testimony you did not under- 
stand them very well. I have not read the D’Ewart bill that he in- 
troduced when he was in the Congress, but I do know that he under- 
stands a considerable amount about that kind of countr y: 

What these bills have generally asked for is a priority of use. If 
there is not going to be any use, that is to say, for some reason the Con- 
gress should decide that the feed was being overgrazed and you would 
have to cut down, or the De partment advised that you would have to 
cut down, you are cutting the man down in relation to this unit. But 
what is generally contained is a priority of use, so that you could 
not take it away from one man and give it to another man, which 
destroyed the value of his home ranch and his water rights. 

Did you understand that distinction / 

Dr. Smiru. Yes, sir, I did. That is what I objected to, Senator. 

Senator Matonr. You oppose the livestock men having any priority 
of right, so that you could not take one off or put another one on or 
do anything you wanted to do with it. You are against any regulation 
or any law that might be passed by Congress that would give a man 
a priority of use if it was going to be used 4 

Dr. Smirn. Well, sir, there was a conflict of interest here. One 
is that when you extend priority of use, it seemed to us that you negate 
the multiple-purpose uses that are now being taken care of under the 
national forests. And that is what we objec ted to, sir. 

Senator Matone. Will you name the uses that you are discussing ? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes, sir. The timber operations, the grazing operations, 
the recreation operations. The latter has grown tremendously in the 
very last few years. The watershed aspect that is involved. They 
are all multiple uses—— 

Senator Martone. May we have order, Mr. Chairman ? 

Dr. Smrru. All of these multiple uses are now determined by the 
Forest Service. 

Senator Martone. All right. The multiple uses all come under the 
head of determining what is the best use, not who is going to use it. 
Whenever you have determined a multiple use, I want to make this 
ponit for the record so that it will be available to you; because you have 
a very important job. You are representing people that perhaps you 
do not see very often. And they do not know what you are saying 
very often. I am sure of that. The point is that when they deter- 
mine this multiple use and determine what is left for livestock, what 
these bills determined was that the user has a priority of that use, 
whatever is left. 

Dr. Smrru. That is correct. 

Senator Matonr. For livestock. And that is what you oppose. 

Dr. Situ. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Martone. I just w: ranted to make that clear. Because that 
attitude destroys the value of a livestock unit. No Saar ‘+k man I 
have even seen, if the Congress said or a department said that this is 
more valuable for recreation or more valuable for fishing or more 
valuable for a refuge—I have never heard them say very much, except 
to grumble, that when you take it away from them and give it to some- 
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one else, or you say it should not be utilized—and that is what you 
prevent them from doing when you say that they have no priority at 
all. It puts more v: alue in this range unit when they would have a 
priority of use for whatever is left ‘for livestock, not inter fering at 
all with any other use the Government wants to make. 

Dr. Smrru. Well, it is my understanding, sir, that these lands are 
multiple-purpose use. In other words, that the use of the grazers is 
there, and there may be recreational aspects or timbering operations 
in there. And what we objected to was to give the « attleman what we 
consider to be a vested right in this area, 1 rather than have it adminis- 
tered as public-use land or multiple-use land, as it is being adminis- 
tered now, 

If I may, sir, we did not urge at any time that grazing permits be 
taken away from people or not be allowed on national forest lands. 

Sentor Matonr. No. What I gather from your testimony—and I 
doubt if you really understood the bill that was proposed, at least the 
attitude of some of us that would vote on the bill—is that you are 
against the current users having a vested right in the use of the grass 
that was going to be allotted, and maybe in the future allotted, al- 
though trimmed down or enlarged—that this one man should not have 
a vested right in whatever is left for grazing service. I doubt if you 
fully understand that. And I would appreciate this very much—you 
are the head of a very important organization—if you will study what 
I have said. And I think you will find that as to most of the stoc kmen, 
all they ever asked for was so that their headquarters office, being in 
one office, so that it can’t be moved—that the headquarters land that 
they have for irrigation, and for a hundred years some of them, they 
and their predecessors used that unit, and whatever range is left for 
livestock—no one ever called it a vested right that I know of. The 
prior right to whatever is left, to be used in connection with that 
nit—so that they are assessed. You can assess it for more. If you 
want to sell it, you have something to sell. If you want to buy a ranch, 
you have something to buy. But if you always have whatever is left 
after your multiple use is recomputed, we will say, 10 years from now 
or 5 years from now, there will be some grazing land. What they 
want is to be assured that that little bit left, whatever it is, can be 
used in connection with the livestock unit that they and their predeces- 
sors have used for many years. 

Dr. Surrn. Sir, this is what caused us great confusion. 

Senator Martone. Well, you unde rstand it now. 

Dr. Smrrn. I think I do. The Senator has mentioned that some of 
these people had it for hundreds of years. 

Senator Martone. Not hundreds. What I said was that they have 
use it since they have been there, and many of the Western lands were 
taken up in the 1850’s. 

Dr. Smitu. We felt as long as they had used it for many, many years 
and had gotten along all right, why do they need legislation to extend 
that ¢ 

Senator Matonr. They have not gotten along all right, for your 
information. About every so often you get a new set of these bureaus, 
and each one comes in with a lock of underst: inding much like your 
own on what they have been doing, how they send the kids to school, 
and how they pay the taxes. And if you were Secretary of the Interior 
tomorrow, we would have to bring you down here and educate you. 
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Dr. Smiru. Well, sir, the Forest Service, which we were talking 
about, in the national forests, is a fairly continuous and profession: aul 
unit, and it is my assumption that the policies regarding the criteria 
for land use in national forests have been a continuing thing. I ama 
little bit embarrassed at saying this in front of a former Secret: ry of 
Agriculture, but that is my judgme nt, sir. 

Senator Matonr. I have news for you. Whenever they transferred 
a permit—I think they may still do it—they reserve the right to trans- 
fer that permit, regardless of the balanced unit. igh as a matter of 


fact, it is left consider: ably to their judgment to do it. Now, some 
of us do not agree with that. And I did agree with the principle 


of the legislation introduced. I did not read the D’Ewart bill, 
and I do not know that I can say with certainly that that is exactly 
what the bill proposed here a few years ago—that that is all it con- 
tained. But that is what I would vote for. And I understand and I 
think may of the people sitting around this table understand that you 
can ruin a livestock unit by taking either one of these 0a whether 
it be water rights taken away or his ranch taken aw ay, or a cut with 
out cutting his investment. 

We are in a hassle here now on who controls unappropriated water, 
which has a lot to do with just what you are talking about. So there 
are so many angles covered by your testimony that I am sure you did 
not understand, and that is the reason I wanted to ask the question. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. Are there other questions? 

Senator Barrerr. Yes. 

Senator ANpeErRsON. Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, while I am not 
too familiar with the subject matter, I believe the witness did testify 
something about the leases that were granted on these wildlife refuges. 
And I want to ask him this question : 

Is it not true that about 100,000 acres of = 250,000 acres in the 
wildlife refuges affected by these oil and gas leases were acquired 
lands of the United States, and that in most ‘of the cases where the 
Government acquired these lands the right to lease for oil and gas 
purposes was reserved by the grantors? Consequently, the Govern- 
ment had no way to stop them from : going in and developing the 
minerals on a great deal of these lands. 

Dr. Smirn. Sir, the only issue I would take on that: I would 
first of all agree that where these acquired lands are as you stated, 
it is true if rights were reserved there the Government would have 
no right to withhold leases. The only point of issue that I would 
like to make, and I would like to get the figures and include that in 
what I was talking about with Senator Goldwater as to the percentage 
of leases—I thought they were reasonably small in that area in terms 
of the total number of leases estimated. 

Senator Barrerr. The figures handed to me were prepared by Mr. 
Farley, the Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and they show 
that there are about 250,000 acres, total, and 100,000 acres are ac quired 
lands where the minerals were reserved when the Government got the 
land. 

Dr. Smirn. Sir, are you using the 250,000-acre total as being the 
total number of acres upon W hich oil leases were granted / 
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Senator Barrerr. No, this was referring to duck stamp money. 
And I do not know whether it is really the same land involved or not. 

Dr. Smrru. I don’t think it is, sir. But I may be inaccurate on it. 

Senator Barrerr. I may be mistaken. As I said at the beginning, 
I am not too familiar with it. But I do know that when I was over 
in the House I introduced a bill, and it passed and became law, 
which transferred over to the Department of the Interior the right to 
administer the mineral resources on the acquired lands. And that is 
how come the Interior Department was charged with the responsi- 
bility of leasing these acquired lands. 

That was not the purpose of my asking to get recognized, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I want to ask the witness a question or two about the grazing bill. 
It may be that he was answering some of my questions a moment ago, 
but we at this end of the table could not hear the questions asked or 
the answers given. 

Dr.Smiru. Lamsorry,sir. 

Senator Barrerr. But I want to refer to your statement on the 
bottom of page 5 and the top of page 6. I will read it now. I quote: 

The Aiken bill, which was introduced in the 2d session of the 83d session of 
the 83d Congress, was passed by the Senate—but the public opposition to it, 
and to the Hope bill, continued in the House, and both bills were held in the 
House committee. Even so, in the closing bours of the Congress, in an attempt 
to force action on it, a grazing bill rider was attached to the unrelated farm 
subsidy bill by a Senate vote of 45 to 41, and despite personal letters from 
President Eisenhower to the members of the conference committee in behalf 
of this rider, that desperate attempt by the small minority of stockmen to gain 
control of the national forests was beaten once again. 

Now, I want to ask this witness a couple of questions with reference 
to that statement. 

No. 1: Was this bill that you referred to there approved by the Chief 
of the United States Forest Service, to your knowledge ? 

Dr. Smrru. To the best of my knowledge, it was approved by the 
Forest Service, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. It was approved? 

Dr. Smiru. It was. 

Senator Barrerr. Was it approved by the Secretary of Agriculture ? 

Dr. Smirrn. Iam notsure of that, sir. I don’t know. 

Senator Barrerr. If I tell you that he did approve it ? 

Dr. Smiru. I will take your word, sir. 

Senator Barrerr. Now, do you mean to say that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Chief of the United States Forest Service ap- 
proved legislation that would give a small minority of stockmen con- 
trol over the national forests ? 

Dr. Suirn. We disagreed with the Forest Service. 

Senator Barrerr. You made a very definite and a pretty strong 
charge that the majority of this United States Senate, the Committee 
on Agriculture of the United States Senate, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, ‘the Chief of the Forest. Service favored legislation, that gave a 
small minority of stockmen control over the national forests. Do you 
still want to maintain that that is your position, and that is your 
statement ? 

Dr. Smiru. It is our judgment that the legislation would have ac- 
complished that, sir. 
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Senator Barrerr. And you charge them with that. You make that 
charge. 

Dr. Smrru. No, sir. I do not charge as to the integrity of the people 
who voted this. 

Senator Barrerr. That is a pretty serious charge. If you charged 
a man with per ne would you think it affected his integrity ? 

Dr. Smit. I don’t think’ we have charged this at all. If] may 
refer to the statement again, what we said is that this legislation 
would have this effect. 

Senator Anperson. I want to assure you, for reasons I will reveal 
later, that I was very interested in the statement, myself. 

Dr. Smirn. I knew that was coming. 

Senator Warkrins. I did not hear that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anprrson. I just said for reasons I would reveal later 
But I do not mind revealing it now. I think I was the author of a 
rider to put it on by a vote of 45 to 41. 

Senator Barrerr. I think the chairman was the author of the amend- 
ment and I think several members of this committee, including the 
senior Senator from Wyoming, not only voted for the legislation but 
spoke for it. And I want to call the witness’ attention also to the 
fact that when the bill was before the Senate first it was passed with- 
out even a recorded vote. It was discussed quite extensively on March 
8, 1954 and you can find the debate on pages 2655 to 2663 of the Con- 
gressional Record of that date. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think this witness understood that bill at 
all. I do not think he has any idea of what is in the bill. I do not 
think he knows anything about the legislation. I do not think his 
judgment is better than that of the United States Senate, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Chief of the Forest Service. 

1 would like to take a little time and find out just what his objec- 
tions to that bill are. 

Senator Warkins. And a charge was made that he put them in 
control. He has not shown that in any way whatsoever. 

Senator Anperson. I think if he will check the record, when I was 
Secretary of Agriculture I never deserted the Forest Service in a 
single significant battle. 

Dr. Smiru. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. And I do not believe I did in this one. I un- 
derstood something wholly different as to the purpose of the bill. As 
a matter of fact, I came into this very room when the original D’Ewart- 
Barrett bill was under consideration and expressed my strong op- 
position to it. 

The other bill recognized for the first time in the legislative history 
of the United States the multiple use character of every acre of this 
public land. And that attracted me to it very much. For not only 
did the stock men have the right to graze, but the public had recrea- 
tion rights. And we wrote into that language the word “recrea- 
tion,” so that we did recognize these multiple-purpose rights for the 
first time. 

That was what prompted me to put it in. I fought that battle with 
every wildlife group in New Mexico when I was a candidate. And 
in the last election the president of the Wildlife Association of my 
State strongly supported me for reelection, though a Republican, 
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because he said he thought I had fought a good fight in trying to pass 
this very bill. 

The National Wildlife Federation favored the bill, even though 
State wildlife units did not. And while I agree it was controversial 
and would not criticize the witness if he said it was controversial, 
and strongly opposed it as a Democrat—I do not believe President 
Eisenhower sent the members of the conference committee any re- 
quest to vote for this bill that I recall. We dropped it in, in the strict- 
est confidence in this room—I am sure it won't get outside of the 
room—as What is commonly known ss a trade. We let one provision 
come in and let another go out, thinking we would pass the bill at an 
other time. We did not regard it as wholly vicious, but we might 
have been wrong. It would not be the first time I was wrong. But 
1 would like to have you explain to the Senator from Wyoming 
about it. 

Dr. Smrru. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to. In the first place, 
it was not the intention of the witness in this instance to cast any 
aspersion on the Members of the Senate, the President, or anyone else 
involved. What we have said was that in our judgment this bill was 
a bad bill, for the reasons that I have tried to give, and that as a re- 
sult of this I think it was also our judgment and I think it must also 
have been the judgment of the House of Representatives—they did 
not pass it--— 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Dr. Smrru. May I complete my statement, sir ? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, you may complete your statement. 

Dr. Smiru. I simply w ant to say this, that there may be times that 
our group, on the issues as we see them, disagree with the President 
and the House and the Senate. And in our judgment that is our 
right to do so. We may not be correct in all instances. But I think 
we have a perfectly proper right to exercise our judgment to the best 
of its ability, even though there are those occasions where it may later 
be proven wrong. I do not apologize for that. I do not apologize 
for our actions In opposing this bill. I do say, though, that it is un- 
fortunate that no attempt was so made to indicate to anyone that the 
people who voted for this bill did not vote for it because they thought 
it was a good bill. Obviously they did not think it was a grab, or 
they would not have voted for it, in my judgment. But we thought 
it was, and that is why we were opposing it. 

Senator Warkrns. Have you read the bill? 

Dr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. I would like to have this made a part of the 
record at this point. 

Senator Anperson. Yes; I think it is a good point in the record. 
At this point there will be inserted a copy of the original D’Ewart- 
Barrett bill. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


[H. R. 4023, 83d Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the revision of the public land laws in order to provide for orderly 
use, improvement, and development of the Federal lands and to stabilize the livestock 
industry dependent upon the Federal range, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Uniform 
Federal Grazing Land Act”’. 
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Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds (1) that approximately 50 per centum 
of the total land area of the States listed in this Act is federally owned; (2) that 
precipitation in that area averages less than one-third of that in the Middle West 
or East; (3) that one to four drought years out of ten characterize the region; 
(4) that nearly all of the Federal range and a considerable amount of intermin- 
gled privately owned lands and waters are unable by themselves to provide for 
a year-round livestock operation; (5) that close coordination between seasonal 
ranges and stock watering facilities are essential to the proper utilization of both 
Federal and private lands and water in this area; (6) that ro uniform standard 
exists among the various Federal agencies administering grazing on Federal 
lands in this area, and that the resulting lack of coordination has adversely 
affected the proper protection of the Federal grazing lands and the privately 
owned lands and water dependent upon such Federal grazing lands for their 
proper use, and the stability of the livestock industry in that area, and in that 
and other ways has deteriorated the economic well-being of the area. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to establish such 
grazing practices and procedures on the lands to which this Act applies, as will 
tend (1) to protect and improve the Federal grazing lands and to increase their 
carrying capacity; (2) to assure an adequate and sustained yield of grass and 
other edible forage crops; (3) to establish sound principles of agricultural 
tenancy in the administration of such Federal grazing lands; (4) to stabilize the 
livestock industry dependent upon the Federal range; (5) to give full considera- 
tion to the safeguarding of all other resources and multiple uses made of these 
lands, including watershed conservation, timber production, mining, recreation, 
and wildlife, and thereby to promote the general welfare, and insofar as practical 
to attain these purposes through cooperation with the individual permittees as 
well as with the organizations of local inhabitants and stockmen. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall apply to lands within Federal Grazing Districts, Na 
tional Forests, including acquired lands, and lands administered under title III 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, in the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of any department having 
jurisdiction of any of the lands to which this Act applies. 

(b) The term “base property” means lands, water or range improvements, or 
any combination thereof, owned, leased or occupied, and used for the support 
of the livestock for which a grazing privilege is sought and on the basis of which 
the extent of a permit is computed. 

(c) The term “grazing privilege holder” means one who has a right from an 
authorized source to graze livestock on lands to which this Act applies. 

Sec. 5. (a) Base property standards shall be maintained for each locality 
concerned by the Secretary in accordance with the customary practices of the 
grazing privilege holders of such locality. 

(b) Standards concerning the percentage and kinds of livestock to be grazed 
which must be owned by privilege holders shall be determined for each locality 
concerned by the Secretary, based on the advice and recommendations of the 
advisory board for such locality pursuant to the provisions as established by the 
Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269), as amended, or the Act of April 24, 1950 
(64 Stat. 82). 

Sec. 6. (a) Whenever privileges, including renewals thereof, for the grazing 
on a paid permit basis of domestic livestock on any lands to which this Act 
applies are to be granted by the Secretary, holders of established grazing privi- 
leges shall be given first preference for the continued use of their grazing allot- 
ments as established, such first preference status to continue, subject to section 
11 of this Act, for as long as and to the extent that the said privilege holders 
continue to use their privileges beneficially in the public interest and to comply 
with the standards provided for in section 5. 

(b) In any case in which a grazing allotment increases in grazing capacity, as 
determined by the Secretary, the increased capacity shall go to the allottee con- 
cerned so long as and to the extent that he meets or, within a reasonable period, 
can meet the qualifications listed in subsection (a). In any case in which a 
grazing allotment decreases in grazing capacity, as determined by the Secretary, 
any resultant range protection adjustment shall be applied to the particular 
allotment concerned. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized and directed to provide by rules and regu- 
lations for the transfer of grazing privileges on lands to which this Act applies. 
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Established grazing privilege holders shall be entitled to transfer their grazing 
priveleges, as they stand at the time, to successors. The continuance of ‘the 
privelege thereafter by such successors shall be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of this Act. No charge or penalty shall be made or required by the Secre- 
tary in connection with any such transfer. 
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(b) Pending the completion of such study, existing methods of determining 
grazing fees and the presently established bases therefor, with respect to lands 
to which this Act applies, shall remain in effect. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized and directed to promote the construction 
and maintenance of fences, range water facilities, and other such improvements : 
the undertaking of range reseeding projects and improved range management 
practices upon the Federal lands concerned to the maximum practicable extent 
by the holders of. grazing privileges, at their own expense, and as an incentive to 
make such improvements the Secretary shall provide by rules and regulations for 
compensation to such privilege holders or their lawful successors in interest for 
the loss of the value of such improvements, where such improvements shall have 
been authorized by the proper governmental agency and where such loss is caused 
by subsequent governmental action and is not caused by unlawful acts of the 
privilege holders or their lawful successors in interest. 

Sec. 10. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 4 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, such Act shall apply in the administration of this Act, except that 
nothing in the Administrative Procedure Act shall apply to the exercise by the 
Secretary of his powers under section 11 of this Act. All cases of adjudication 
arising under this Act shall be determined on the record after opportunity for 
agency hearing. An established grazing privilege as provided in section 6 (a) 
of this Act shall be considered to be an activity of a continuing nature within 
the meaning of section 9 (b) of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(b) (1) Section 1 (da) of the Act of December 29, 1950 (64 Stat. 1129; 5 U. 8. C. 
1031 (d)) is amended by inserting after “Secretary ;” the following: “when such 
order was entered by the Secretary of the Interior, ‘agency’ means the Sec- 
retary ;”’. 

(b) (2) Section 2 of such Act (64 Stat. 1129; 5 U. S. C. 1082) is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end of the first paragraph thereof a comma and 
the following: “and (d) all final orders of the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Secretary of the Interior under the Uniform Federal Grazing Land Tendency 
Act, except orders issued under section 11 thereof.”. 

Sec. 11 Nothing herein contained shall be construed to restrict the power of 
the Secretary, in his discretion, to limit or discontinue the grazing use of any lands 
under his jurisdiction for the purpose of preventing injury to said lands from 
grazing, or to change the use of any such lands from grazing to any other au- 
thorized use. 

Sec. 12. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be construed or administered in any 
way to diminish or impair any right to the possession and use of water for min- 
ing, agriculture, manufacturing, or other purposes which has heretofore vested 
or accrued under existing law validly affecting the public lands or which may 
be hereafter initiated or acquired and maintained in accordance with such law. 
So far as consistent with the purposes and provisions of this Act, grazing privi- 
leges recognized and acknowledged shall be adequately safeguarded, but the 
issuance of a permit pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall not create any 
right, title, interest, or estate in or to the lands or in any way limit or restrict 
any right, title, or interest of the United States in such lands. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as in any way altering or restricting 
the right to hunt or fish, in accordance with the laws of any State, upon lands to 
which this Act applies or as vesting in any grazing privilege holder any right 
whatsoever to interfere with any multiple use of such lands. 

(c) Nothing herein contained shall restrict (1) the acquisition, granting, or 
use under existing law of permits or right-of-way within the lands to which this 
Act applies; (2) ingress or egress over such lands for all proper and lawful pur- 
poses, or (3) prospecting, locating, developing, mining, entering, leasing, or patent- 
ing the mineral resources of such lands under laws applicable thereto. 
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Sec. 13.Nothing in this Act shall be construed as restricting the respective 

Sec. 13. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as restricting the respective 
States from enforcing any and all statutes enacted for police regulation, nor 
shall the police power of the respective States be, by this Act, impaired or re- 
stricted, and all laws heretofore enacted by the respective States or any thereof, 
or that may hereafter be enacted as regards public health or public welfare, shall 
at all times be in full force and effect: Provided, however, That nothing in this 
section shall be construed as limiting or restricting the power and authority of 
the United States. 

Sec. 14. Nothing herein shall be construed as modifying or limiting the pro 
visions of the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269), as amended, or the Act of 
April 24, 1950 (Public Law 478, Eighty-first Congress), except to the extent such 
provisions are inconsistent with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 15. Any violation of the provisions of this Act, or of any rule or regulation 
authorized by this Act, shall be punishable by a fine of not more than $500. 


Senator Anperson. The Senate and House versions were the same, 
I believe, were they not, Senator Barrett / 

Senator Barrerr. I think so. Iam not sure. 

Senator Anperson. In any event, we will insert the text of the 
D’Ewart bill. 

Senator D’Ewarr. That is H. R. 4023, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. Of March 17, 1953. 

Then we will put in the record at this point a copy of the Aiken-Hope 
(S. 2548) bill as it was passed by the Senate and was attached as a 
rider. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


[S. 2548, 88d Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To facilitate the administration of the national forests and other lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture ; to provide for the orderly use, improvement, 
and development thereof ; and for other purposes 


Be is enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall apply to the national for 
ests and lands administered by the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter called 
the Secretary) under title IIT of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is authorized to promote and encourage the construc- 
tion and maintenance of fences, range water facilities, the undertaking of range 
reseeding and noxious plant control projects, and other such improvements, upon 
the Federal lands concerned to the maximum practicable extent by the holders 
of grazing privileges. As an incentive to make such improvements, the Secretary 
is authorized to enter into agreements with the holders of grazing privileges 
providing for the construction and maintenance of such improvements and the 
terms under which the increased grazing capacity resulting from so much of such 
improvements as are undertaken at the expense of such holders will be made 
available to such holders. 

(b) To further promote and encourage the construction and maintenance of 
such range improvements the Secretary shall provide by rules and regulations 
for compensation to such privilege holders or their estates for the loss of the 
value of such improvements, where such improvements shall have been authorized 
by the proper governmental agency and where such loss is caused by subsequent 
governmental action not occasioned either by abandonment or unlawful acts of 
the privilege holders or by fire, flood, drought, or other disaster which causes 
injury to the lands or improvements covered by the permit: Provided, That in 
the event such loss is the result of the action of a Federal agency other than the 
Department of Agriculture or because the Feedral lands are needed for or trans- 
ferred or assigned to another governmental agency for administration such com- 
pensation shall be paid by such other agency. 

(c) No permit shall be issued which shall entitle a permittee to the use of 
improvements constructed and owned by a prior permittee until either such prior 
permittee or his estate has received compensation from the Government in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 2 (b) or the applicant has paid to the prior 
permittee or his estate the reasonable value of such improvements to be deter- 
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mined under rules and regulations of the Secretary; but no prior permittee who 
shall have abandoned his permit shall be required to be compensated. 

(d) The value of any improvement as determined under subsection (b) or (c) 
shall not exceed its replacement cost, less a percentage thereof commensurate 
with the expired portion of its normal life. The normal life of any improvement 
shall be determined under rules and regulations of the Secretary and shall not 
exceed twenty years. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall provide by rules and regulations for the terms and 
conditions under which transfers of grazing privileges may be made. The Secre- 
tary, at the time of transfer, shall not make any reduction in the number of 
permitted livestock solely on the basis that the permit is being transferred. 

Sec. 4. Based upon the customary practices of the grazing privilege holders of 
each locality concerned, the Secretary shall maintain standards as to the kind and 
extent of lands, waters or ranch or range improvements or any combination 
thereof, commonly known as base properties, required as a qualification for 
grazing privileges on the lands to which this Act applies. 

Sec. 5. (a) Regulations of the Secretary applicable to any occupancy and use of 
lands described in the first section shall include provisions whereby any action or 
decision of an officer of the Department with respect to such occupancy and use 
may, upon request of any person aggrieved by the action or decision, be reviewed. 
Unless a request for review is made in accordance with the provisions of such 
regulations, the action or decision shall be final, 

(b) Reviews by the Secretary of decisions of the Chief of the Forest Service 
with respect to such occupancy and use shall, upon written request to the Secre- 
tary, be referred by him to a board consisting of three members. One member 
of the board shall be an employee of the Department of Agriculture, to be 
designated by the Secretary from any agency of the Department, except the 
Forest Service. The second member shall be designated by the person request- 
ing the review. The third member of the board shall be selected by the other 
two members to represent the general public, but such third member shall not 
be either an employee of the Federal or any State Government or directly 
connected with the interest or interests concerned. Should the first two mem- 
bers fail for more than thirty days after their appointment to agree upon a 
third member, such third member representing the general publie shall be appoint- 
ed by the United States district court for any district in which any of the lands 
with respect to which the matter in dispute arose are located. Neither the first 
nor third member shall be a resident of the State in which the lands with respect 
to which the matter in dispute arose are located. The members of the board 
shall receive such per diem and actual expenses as may be determined by the 
Secretary. Hearings shall be held in the State in which the lands with respect 
to which the matter in dispute arose are located. The board shall consider the 
case on its merits and furnish its advice and recommendation to the Secretary. 

(c) Upon the completion of the review, the Secretary shall render a decision 
which shall affirm, modify, or reverse the action or decision under review. The 
decision of the Secretary shall be final unless an appeal therefrom pursuant 
to section 6 is taken within sixty days from the day on which the decision is 
announced. 

Sec. 6. (a) Any person who is aggrieved by a decision of the Secretary under 
section 5 may appeal to the Secretary for a review de novo of the action or 
decision of the officer reviewed under section 5, or of such action or decision as 
modified or reversed by the decision of the Secretary under such section, by 
filing a petition therefor within sixty days from the day on which the decision 
of the Secretary under such section is announced. The petition for appeal shall 
be in such form and contain such information and allegations as the Secretary, 
by regulations, shall prescribe. Upon the filing of a petition within the time 
prescribed in this subsection, the Secretary shall, in accordance with the peti- 
tion, review de novo the action or decision of the officer reviewed under section 
5, or such action or decision as modified or reversed by the Secretary under 
such section. A formal hearing shall be held, in accordance with regulations of 
the Secretary, in the State in which the lands with respect to which the matter 
in dispute arose are located. The Secretary shall render a decision affirming, 
modifying, or reversing the action or decision reviewed under section 5, or 
such action or decision as modified or reversed by the Secretary under such ac- 
tion. The decision of the Secretary under this section shall, except as pro- 
vided in section 8, be final. 

(b) For the purpose of any hearing provided for in this section, the Secre- 
tary or his designated representative is authorized to, and at the request of 
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the appellant shall, take the deposition of any person, and by subpena require 
any person to appear and testify, or to appear and produce documents, or both, 
at any named place, before the Secretary or his designated representative, or 
before the person taking the deposition. The Secretary or his designated repre- 
sentative is also authorized to administer oaths or affirmations to such wit- 
nesses. Any deposition may be taken before any person designated by the Secre- 
tury or his designated representative and having power to administer oaths. 

(c) Witnesses subpenaed under this section shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage as are paid witnesses in the district courts. 

(d) In the case of contumacy by, or refusal to obey a subpena served upon, 
any person, the district court in which such person resides, transacts business, 
or is found shall, upon application by the Secretary, have jurisdiction to issue an 
order requiring such person to appear and give testimony, or to appear and pro- 
duce documents or both, and any failure to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 

Sec. 7. The United States District Court within whose jurisdiction the formal 
hearing required by section 6 (a) was held is vested with jurisdiction to review 
any decision made under the provisions of section 6 (a) provided a petition 
for that purpose is filed within sixty days from the date of the entry of such 
decision. Service of process in any such proceedings may be had upon the Secre 
tary by delivering to him a copy of the petition. Within the time prescribed 
by, and in accordance with the requirements of, rules promulgated by the court, 
unless the proceeding has been terminated on a motion to dismiss the petition, 
the Secretary shall file in the office of the clerk the record on review, duly certi- 
fied, consisting of the pleadings, evidence, and proceedings before the Secretary 
under section 6, or such portions thereof as such rules shall require to be in 
cluded in such record, or such portions thereof as the petitioner and the Secre- 
tary, with the approval of the court, shall agree upon in writing. 

Sec. 8. Petitions filed pursuant to section 7 of this Act, unless determined 
on a motion to dismiss the petition, shall be heard by the court upon the record 
of the pleadings, evidence adduced, and proceedings before the Secretary. If 
the court determines that the decision of the Secretary under section 6 is arbi- 
trary, capricious, an abuse of discretion, or otherwise not in accordance with 
law, it shall remand such proceedings to the Secretary with directions either 
(a) to make such decision as the court shall determine to be in accordance with 
law, or (b) to take such further proceedings as in its opinion the law requires. 
If the court affirms the decision reviewed, the petitioner shall be required to pay 
the costs of such review as determined by the court. The court may require 
bond or other assurance from the petitioner to assure payment of such costs. 

Sec. 9. The pendency of proceedings instituted pursuant to section 6 or sec- 
tion 7 of this Act shall not, unless specifically ordered by the Secretary or the 
court as the case may be, operate to stay or suspend the application of the deci- 
sion involved. 

Sec. 10. Decisions and rulings by the Secretary with respect to the occupancy 
and use of the lands described in section 1 (except those relating to the authority 
described in the next sentence) shall not be reviewed in any manner except as 
herein provided. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to restrict the authority 
of the Secretary in his discretion to limit or discontinue the occupancy and use 
of any such lands for the purpose of preventing injury to such lands or to 
change the use of any such lands from one use to any other authorized use, 
nor to authorize the review under sections 6, 7, or 8 of this Act of any action 
or decision with respect to the powers reserved to the Secretary in this section. 
Nor shall anything in this Act be construed to prevent or restrict any appropriate 
action with respect to any unauthorized use or occupancy of any such lands, nor 
to authorize the review under sections 5, 6, 7, or 8 of this Act of any such action 
or decision with respect thereto. 

Sec. 11. In order to obtain the views and recommendations of the various 
users of the lands described in section 1 and their resources on questions of 
policy involved in the multiple use of such lands, the Secretary may establish 
multiple-use advisory councils: Provided, however, That such councils shall 
not supersede or perform any of the functions of the advisory boards established 
under section 18 of the Act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. 8. C. 580k), Sueh councils 
nay be established for any unit of such lands, for groups of such units, and 
for all such lands. In appointing the members of such councils, the Secretary 
shall give consideration to the recommendations made by the officers of organiza- 
tions representing the principal interests concerned with the use and administra- 
tion of such lands, including, but not limited to, grazing, mining, recreation, 
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timber production, watershed conservation, wildlife, and the general public. 
Such councils may submit recommendations on their own initiative or in response 
to requests by the Secretary with respect to any question of policy affecting the 
multiple use of such lands. 

Sec. 12. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress that the Secre- 
tary, in carrying out the provisions of this Act, shall give full consideration to 
the safeguarding of all resources and uses made of these lands, including grazing, 
mining, recreation, timber production, watershed conservation, and wildlife. 

Passed the Senate March 8 (legislative day, March 1), 1954. 

Attest : 

J. MARK Trice, Secretary. 

Senator Anperson. There were some changes made in the bill before 
it was attached as a rider and before it was passed by the Senate. The 
rider was identical with the Senate bill, I believe. 

May I just say that I do not think the House of Representatives 
ever expressed itself on the Hope-Aiken bill. It might be recalled 
that we were having a little argument over price-support legislation 
at that time. 

Dr. Smrrn. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. And there was a small degree of what might be 
termed by an extravagant person “trading” going on between the two 
Houses. And the Senate had been notified that unless we passed certain 
legislation the House would not pass certain legislation. That noti- 
fication was perhaps not legal, but it was well understood by the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House. And it was just possible that the Hope- 
Aiken bill did not reach the floor of the House, because the Senate 
had passed a price-control bill that was not a rigid 90-percent-control 
bill. And the junior Senator from New Mexico had had something 
to do with assisting Mr. Benson and the Republicans in resisting a 
90-percent-support bill. 

I want to say to you that unless all the background was understood, 
you might have difficulty understanding why it never got to the House 
for a vote. Had it been submitted to the floor of the House for a vote, 
I feel quite confident that the bill would have passed the House of 
Representatives, although that is what Alben Barkley used to call a 
supposititious statement. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, was a copy of the Hope-Aiken 
bill also put in the record ? 

Senator Anperson. Yes; I put them both in the record. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, did you put in the bill that the 
Senate passed ¢ 

Senator Anperson. I put in the Senate version of the Hope-Aiken 
bill as it passed the Senate, because that is identical with the rider that 
I offered, as I remember it. 

Will the Senator from Wyoming correct me? Did I not offer the 
rider on the Senate floor ? 

Senator Barrett. Yes. 

I would like to ask two brief questions. Senator Watkins, will you 
let me have that bill ? 

The witness raised considerable of a point with reference to the bills 
that were introduced by then Congressman D’Ewart, now Secretary 
D’Ewart, and myself, and I want to ask him if he is aware of the fact 
that on page 8 of that bill the following language may be found. 

Senator Anperson. Now let us understand each other. You are re- 
ferring to H. R. 4023, as introduced by Congressman D’Ewart ? 
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Senator Barrerr. That is right. 

I will start on line 5 of page 8, and I quote: 

So far as consistent with the purposes and provisions of this Act, grazing 
privileges recognized and acknowledged shall be adequately safeguarded, but 
the issuance of a permit pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall not create 
any right, title, interest, or estate in or to the lands or in any way limit or restrict 
any right, title, or interest of the United States in such lands. 

What I would like to ask the witness is if he concludes that that 
language creates a vested right in the permittee to the use of the land 
for grazing purposes. 

Dr. SmirH. Sir, we did not think that that overcame section 7 of 
the bill, which I should like to quote at this time: 

The Secretary is authorized and directed to provide by rules and regulations 
for the transfer of grazing privileges on lands to which this Act applies 
Established grazing privilege holders shall be entitled to transfer their grazing 
privileges, as they stand at the time, to successors. The continuance of the 
privilege thereafter by such successors shall be subject to the provisions of 
section 6 of this Act. No charge or penalty shall be made or required by the 
Secretary in connection with any such transfer. 

Despite the language that Senator Barrett read, it seemed to us 
that when you are allowed to transfer a right, that is no longer a privi- 
lege, but it becomes a right. It is the difference, in my judgment, be- 
tween a right and an easement which may be granted. 

And therefore we objected to the bill primarily on the grounds of 
section 7, sir. 

Senator Barretr. Just one moment, please, Senator. I want to call 
the witness’ attention to section 11, which restricted section 7. And 
I want to read that. Section 11 is found on page 7. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to restrict the power of the Sec- 
retary, in his discretion, to limit or discontinue the grazing use of any lands 
under his jurisdiction for the purpose of preventing injury to said lands from 
grazing, or to change the use of any such lands from grazing to any other author- 
ized use. 

And that was a strict limitation on section 7. 

Senator Watkins. You understand the rule of construction that 
the latter part of the bill, language of that kind, would control, and 
not section 7. 

Dr. Smiru. Well, is it the Senator’s contention—and apparently 
it is—that section 7 does not imply that you cannot transfer privi- 
leges to successors or to other individuals or sell them at a fee? Ap- 
parently Senator Watkins and Senator Barrett by implication of the 
acts cited indicate that that was not intended. And I am somewhat 
confused. Because it appears to me that section 7 spells that out, and 
says that is what it does. 

Senator Barretrr. No; I do not think it does, and if you read section 
11, I think you will see there is a strict limitation on that, with the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary to renew the permit. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to insert in the record at this point the vote 
that the witness referred to on page 5 of his statement on August 10, 
1954, on the amendment to the farm bill. 

Dr. Smiru. Pardon me, sir. Is it at the bottom of page 5, sir? 

Senator Barretr. At the bottom of page 5 you referred to a vote by 
the Senate of 45 to 41. 

Dr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Barrerr. In which you attack all the Members of the Sen- 
ate who voted for the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico, the chairman of this committee. 

Senator Nevusercer. Mr. Chairman, in defense of the witness—I 
have sat here a long time—I would like to make a point of this. This 
is about the third time the Senator from Wyoming has said that the 
witness has attacked all the Members who voted for this. 

Senator Barrerr. That is precisely what I said. 

Senator Neunercer. In other words, you ascribe the fact that he 
put this unfavorable description of the bill as constituting an at- 
tack 

Senator Barrerr. No; what I refer to is that he says in his statement 
that the men who voted for this bill voted to give control of the na- 
tional forests to the stockmen. 

Senator Neusercer. All right. If you are able to interpret as a 
personal attack upon these men who voted for the bill his description 
of the bill as giving the national forests to a minority of stockmen, you 
have got to carry that through our entire legislative procedure. You 
and I, sir, were both on the floor last week when the chairman of the 
Republican Senate policy committee introduced an amendment to 
strike out aid to Yugoslavia. And he made a speech in which he de- 
scribed this aid as going to a foe of the United States and an ally of 
the Communists. Do you mean to say that he ascribed to every 
single member of the majority of the United States Senate who voted 
in opposition to his amendment that description / 

Senator Barrerr. | would if he said that the people who voted for 
that piece of legislation were voting in favor of the Communists, and 
that was their intention. What this man is saying here is that the 
people who voted for this legislation voted to give control of the for- 
ests to the stockmen. 

Senator Nevpercer. All he does is describe his own opinion of this 
bill. 

Senator Warkins. That is what we are criticizing, his opinion. 

Senator Barrerr. A week ago there was some statement made here 
about your writing ability. You read a letter that you wrote to the 
people of Oregon, this morning. A week ago I said that I thought that 
you were an outstanding writer. After listening to that letter you 
wrote this morning, | am weakening on the statement I made a week 
ago. And after listening to you this morning, I am getting weaker 
on it yet. I think this witness ought to come in here in a matter of 
fairness and not make charges that people are trying to throw control 
over the forests to somebody else, when the United States Forest Serv- 
ice itself and the Secretary of Agricultural himself had approved the 
terms of the bill. I want this record to show that a pi many men 
on this committee—I will name them right now, Senator Anderson, 
myself, Senator Dworshak, Senator Goldw ater, Senator Kuchel, Sen- 
ator Malone, Senator Milliken, Senator W atkins—were among the 45 
who voted for that legislation. And I want the record to show that 
the vote on that amendment, as it is shown in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of August 10, 1954, should be made a part of the record here today. 

(See p. 15906, excerpt from Congressional Record August 10, 1954.) 

Dr. Suir. Pardon me, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Barrett mentioned here the statements of 
the Forest Service and the Secretary of Agriculture supporting the 
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bill. I wonder if it would be possible to make these two statements a 
part of the record, Because as memory serves me right, both the state- 
ment of the Forest Service and the Secretary of Agri iculture said that 
they had no opposition to the bill. I was not aware, and I may be in- 
correct, but I think that that would be appropriate here, since Senator 
Barrett has challenged that— 

Senator Barrerr. I do not want that to get by at all, because that 
would be an unfair allegation on his part. The Chief of the Forest 
Service came up here and testified for an hour or two in support of this 
bill. 

Senator Anperson. I would have no objection to putting in the 
statements of both the Department of Agriculture and the head of the 
Forest Service. I do want to point out that the so-called Hope-Aiken 
bill, here, is noton trial. Weare really trying to find the qualifications 
of Mr. D’Ewart. 

I only want to say that as far as I personally know, I asked the mem 
bers of the Forest Service staff to come and help me with the versions 
of the Hope-Aiken bill, so that I could offer certain amendments that 
would absolutely protect the rights of the Forest Service. And we 
wrote some of those things into the bill, and the Forest Service people 
assured me they were completely satisfied that it did take care of the 
forest. situation. If it did not, then I was misled. But I will put in, 
if there is no objection, the opinion of the Forest Service and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, August 3, 1953. 
Hon. GEORGE D. ATKEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: Reference is made to your request of August 3 for a 
report on §S, 2548, a bill to facilitate the administration of the national forests 
and other lands under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture; to pro- 
vide for the orderly use, improvement, and development thereof; to stabilize the 
livestock industry dependent thereon; and for other purposes. This bill is identi 
cal to H. R. 6787, by Congressman Hope. 

The objective of S. 2548 is to clarify and specify the procedures to be used by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in administering the grazing resources of the na 
tional forests and the title III Bankhead-Jones lands in the 14 Western States. 

The bill deals with construction of range improvements by permittees; trans- 
fer of grazing privileges: base property standards; and economic study to help 
develop a method for determining grazing fees; boards of appeal with respect to 
grazing uses; formal hearings and appeals to the courts. The bill also spells out 
certain exceptions to its provisions, and recognizes the importance of all re- 
sources and uses of these lands. 

Following is a summary of the specific provisions of the bill and a comparison 
of wherein these provisions differ from existing law. 

Section 1—Coverage of the bill: The bill would apply to the national forests 
and title II Bankhead-Jones lands in the 14 Western States. 

Section 2—Improvements : The Secretary is authorized to promote and encour- 
age construction of range improvements by grazing permittees. As an incentive 
to permittees to undertake much action at their own expense, the Secretary is 
auhorized to agree with permittees on the terms under which resulting increased 
grazing capacity will be made available to them. 

Recent changes in administrative practice now assure permittees the benefits 
of increased grazing capacity resulting from their own investments. 

The Secretary is directed to provide for compensation to permittees for the’ 
loss of improvements constructed by them with the approval of the Secretary, 
where the loss is caused by Government action and not by the unlawful act of 
the permittee. No permit shall be issued to a new permittee to use improvements 
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constructed by a prior permittee, unless the latter has been compensated, either 
by the Government or by the new permittee. 

The Secretary has authority under existing law to compensate permittees for 
loss of improvements. This proposal directs him to provide such compensation. 
Issuance of permit to a new permittee where the prior permittee has not been 
compensated for improvements by either the Government or the new permittee 
is not now prohibited. 

Section 3—Transfers of grazing privileges: The Secretary shall specify the 
terms and conditions under which transfers of grazing privileges may be made. 
No reduction in grazing permits may be made at time of transfer solely on 
account of the transfer. 

Under present regulations the Secretary or his representative specifies the 
terms and conditions under which the preference may be transferred. Present 
administrative instructions prohibit reductions at time of transfer solely because 
of the transfer. A proposed new administrative policy, now under consideration, 
would provide that protection reductions would be made as and when needed 
without relation to any transfer of grazing privileges. 

Section 4—Base property : The Secretary is directed to maintain base property 
standards considering land, water, or ranch or range improvements based upon 
customary practice of the locality and to require these standards as a qualifica- 
tion for a grazing privilege. 

The requirements in section 4 do not differ from present practice. 

Section 5—Economic study: The Secretary is directed to make a comprehen- 
sive economic study to obtain information needed to establish a method of deter- 
mining grazing fees. The Secretary is instructed to consider all relevant facts 
and circumstances. The Secretary is to submit his recommendations to the Agri- 
culture Committees of both Houses within 2 years, and pending this submission 
existing methods of determining grazing fees shall remain in effect. 

The provision directing the Secretary to make a study and submit his recom- 
mendations to Congress is new. 

Section 6—Board of Appeals: The Secretary is directed to prescribe by regula- 
tion a procedure whereby actions of departmental officers may, upon appeal, be 
reviewed. In the event of an appeal from decisions of the Chiefs of the Forest 
Service or Soil Conservation Service, the Secretary shall, if requested by the 
appellant, refer the case to an advisory board of appeals. The board shall con- 
sist of an employee of the Department appointed by the Secretary but not a resi- 
dent of the State in which the dispute arose; the second member is to be selected 
by the appellant ; and the third member is to be selected by the other two but shall 
not be an employee of the Federal or any State governments or directly connected 
with the livestock industry, nor a resident of the State in which the dispute arose. 

Present administrative procedure provides for a five-man advisory board 
appointed by the Secretary from members of the Department (but not the Forest 
Service) to consider appeals from decisions of the Chief of the Forest Service. 

Present procedure also provides for appeal of administrative decisions to pro- 
gressively higher levels within the Forest Service. A dissatisfied grazing permit- 
tee can appeal to the immediate superior of the officer making the decision all the 
way from ranger to the Chief Forester. Or he may, if he desires, have his case 
heard by the local grazing advisory board, which then advises the forest super- 
visor. 

Sections 7, 8, 9, and 10—Formal hearings and appeals to the courts: These 
sections provide in detail the procedure to be followed where any person who is 
aggrieved by any order of the Secretary made pursuant to section 6 may request 
a formal hearing. The request for the hearing must contain such information 
and allegations as the Secretary prescribes. The hearing shall be held in the State 
in which the dispute arose. The appellant may appeal to the circuit court of 
appeals from the decision of the Secretary based upon such formal hearing. 
The proper circuit court is that within whose jurisdiction the formal hearing was 
held. The court is limited in its review to the record made before the Secretary, 
and must determine that the Secretary’s actions were arbitrary, capricious, an 
abuse of discretion, or otherwise not in accordance with the law before remanding 
or taking any action contrary to the decision of the Secretary. The request for 
formal hearing or the petition to the court would not operate to suspend the 
application of the decision unless so ordered by either the Secretary or the court. 

Present law does not authorize formal hearings or statutory appeals to the 
courts. However, courts will grant relief from arbitrary or capricious actions 
of public officers. 
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Section 11—Exceptions to the bill: This section specifically limits the review 
of decisions of the Secretary with respect to grazing to the manner prescribed 
in the act. It states that nothing in the act would restrict the authority of the 
Secretary to limit or discontinue the grazing use of any lands in order to prevent 
injury to such lands from grazing, or to change the use of any lands, and provides 
that the formal hearings and appeals procedures of sections 7, 8, and 9 shall 
not apply to protection adjustments and changes of use. 

Section 12—Recognition of other uses: This section states a congressional 
policy that the Secretary shall give consideration to all resources and uses, includ- 
ing grazing, watershed conservation, timber production, recreation, mining, and 
wildlife. ‘ 

The Department has considered carefully the probable effects of S. 2548. It 
feels that the provisions of the bill would benefit the holders of grazing privileges. 
It also feels that the bill would not hamper the administration of the national 
forests or Bankhead-Jones lands; that it would not interfere with the management 
and protection of the range resource; and that it would give due recognition to 
the multiple-use objectives of the national forests and importance of all resources 
and uses on the public lands under the jurisdiction of the Secretary. 

The Department recommends enactment of S. 2548. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ezra T. Benson, Secretary. 





GRAZING ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS 
(Excerpt from report of the Chief of the Forest Service, 1953) 
{Transmitted September 15, 1953] 


The Forest Service engages in the following major activities: (1) The adminis- 
tration of 181 million acres of federally owned land in 153 national forests; (2) 
cooperation with States and private owners in fire protection, tree planting, and 
forest management; and (3) forest, range, and watershed research through 
regional forest and range experiment stations and the forest products laboratory. 

During the past year, the national forests have been the source of our most 
critical problems. This is to be expected and will continue to be so. It could 
hardly be otherwise, because the vast resources of the national forests affect the 
success or failure of countless business enterprises, and the economic and social 
well-being of countless thousands of American citizens and the communities in 
which they reside. 

National-forest activities in the past year included supervising the cut of 5.16 
billion board feet of timber and making some 22,000 new timber-sale contracts ; 
grazing of some 1 million cattle and 3 million sheep under 23,500 permits ; accom- 
modating 33 million recreational visits, including 9 million visits from hunters 
and fishermen; administering 55,500 special-use permits for summer homes, 
resorts, telephone lines, water development, mineral leases, and other purposes ; 
suppressing 12,000 forest fires, which burned 219,000 acres ; planting 51,000 acres 
of forest land; reseeding 56,000 acres of range land; building 460 miles of roads: 
and maintaining 200,000 miles of existing roads and trails. 


GRAZING ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Possibly no other phase of national-forest administration has been as difficult 
as grazing. A small but important segment of grazing permittees has been dis- 
satisfied. Difficult problems of resource management have confronted our rangers 
and supervisors, and there appears to be considerable misunderstanding of 
departmental policy and facts of administration. 

Periodically the administration of Federal grazing lands—both national forests 
and those under the administration of the Department of the Interior—has 
erupted into national issues which have required the attention of the Congress 
and Department heads. Because this situation prevails in 1953, I wish to report 
to you in some detail on national-forest grazing matters. I have not heretofore 
made a public statement on the grazing policies of the Forest Service nor the’ 
actions taken during the past year in an attempt to solve some of the major 
problems of range administration. It is my hope that this statement will clear 
up some misunderstandings and correct some false impressions. 
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As necessary background, I shall describe briefly the character and importance 
of national-forest range resources and the bare essentials of range administration 
and management. Emphasis will be on the major problems of range administra- 
tion and the events of the past year pointing toward the solution of those 
problems. 

RANGE RESOURCES 


There are 104 national forests in the West comprising 138 million acres. Of 
this area, 44 percent, or about 61 million acres, is grazed by livestock. Most of 
the range is forested, much of it commercial timberland. All national-forest 
grazing lands, whether forested or open range, have important watershed values. 

Types of vegetation differ widely because of extreme variations in elevation, 
climate, and soil. There are high-mountain subalpine grasslands and mountain 
meadows. Somewhat lower are the open-forest ranges of ponderosa pine and 
aspen. Still lower are the woodland ranges with a tree growth of pinyon pine, 
juniper, and oak. At still lower elevations are the open ranges of sagebrush-grass, 
the short-grass types, and the semidesert grasslands. The more dense timber 
stands of white pine, spruce, lodgepole pine, and Douglas-fir are relatively unim- 
portant for grazing. 

Western national forests have been grazed by domestic livestock ever since 
their establishment early in the 20th century. The same ranges were grazed for 
many years before the national forests were proclaimed. 

Most western ranges became fully stocked in the late 1880’s and early 1890's, a 
few in the 1870’s—many years before the national forests were created. When 
placed in the national forests, many of the ranges were in deteriorated condition, 
not only as a result of past excessive grazing but also because of uncontrolled 
fires and other factors. Some of the range was plowed and cultivated to meet 
requirements of the homestead laws and later abandoned when found unsuited to 
farming. Demand for use of the range was great. To attempt to conserve forage 
was an invitation for others to come and get it. The memory of range wars 
between cattlemen and sheepmen was fresh. The destruction of range vegetation 
that already had occurred seriously reduced grazing capacity and watershed 
values. 

Although progress had been made toward bringing grazing capacities and 
livestock numbers into balance on national-forest ranges, this progress was lost 
during World War 1 when livestock numbers in the West reached an all time high. 

Owing to the patriotic urge to produce as much meat and wool as possible, 
livestock increased on nearly all ranges. On national forests permitted cattle and 
horses increased 38 percent, from 1.6 million in 1914 to 2.2 million in 1918; and 
sheep and goats 12 percent, from 7.6 million to 8.5 million. Similar or even great- 
er increases occurred on other public and private ranges. 

Lower postwar prices for livestock, high costs of production, hard winters, 
and efforts to bring livestock numbers into balance with the forage supply brought 
about material reductions in both sheep and cattle on the national forests. 
Despite aggressive efforts to improve and manage the range, subsequently reduc- 
tions in either livestock numbers or seasons of use have been necessary. The 
problem of bringing about a proper balance between livestock numbers and the 
forage supply constitutes a serious present-day problem in many parts of the 
West. This problem has been further accentuated in many areas by an increase 
in big game and accelerated demands for water and other national-forest re- 
sources. 

About 1.1 million cattle and 3 million sheep graze western national forests 
usually during the summer months under paid permit (table 1). These livestock 
are owned by some 20,000 permittees, who in fiscal year 1953 paid fees totaling 
$4.4 million. In addition, over 52,000 head of livestock, primarily milk cows 
and work horses, were grazed without charge under regulations allowing free 
grazing to local settlers. Thus the grazing business on the national forests is a 
large one. It is one of the important uses of the national forests, 

The number of national-forest grazing permittees is about 3% percent of the 
total number of livestock growers in the West. Of the total beef cattle popula- 
tion in the Western States about 11 percent graze on national forests a part of 
the year. Of the total stock sheep, approximately 22 percent graze on national 
forests. The forage furnished by the national forests is about 7 perecent of the 
total feed requirements of western livestock. 
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TasLe 1.—Use of western national forests by domestic livestock and big-game 
grazing animals, stated years, 1908-52 


Domestic livestock 
Big-game 


Calendar year animal-unit- 





Cattle and Sheep and Animal-unit- months ? 
horses goats months ! 
Thousand Thousand Thousand 
1908 7, 087 
1913 7, 868 
1918 2 8, 511 
1923 l, 6,711 1, 170 
1928 1, 436 6, 416 1, 500 
1933 1, 456 6, 169 2, 230 
1938 1, 301 5, 310 2, 850 
1943 1, 244 4, 542 3, 410 
1945 1, 245 3, 803 3, 620 
1947___. 1,178 3, 405 3, 740 
1949 1, 140 3, 096 3, 970 
1951 1, 097 3, 016 4,430 
1952 1, 105 3, 005 4, 430 


1 Estimated 1908 to 1923, since animal-unit-months not reported prior to 1926. 
2 Big-game population estimates not available until 1921. 

Although the numbers involved are relatively small, and the forage furnished 
is not great compared with total needs, national-forest grazing is very important 
to the stockmen permittees. This is especially so because the high-mountain 
national-forest summer ranges form an essential link in the chain of grazing use 
with the lower elevation spring, fall, and winter ranges and improved ranch prop- 
erty, which provide feed during the remainder of the year. These lower ranges 
are usually Federal grazing districts, State lands, or privately owned. Thus the 
seasonal national-forest summer ranges hold a key position in the yearlong opera- 
tions of many producers. 

The agricultural economy of the West, which is based largely on irrigation and 
livestock production, is inseparably linked to national-forest ranges. This is 
true, not only because of the grazing use of these ranges, but also because they are 
primary water-yielding lands. In general, western agriculture depends on a pat- 
tern of land relationships wherein comparatively small areas of water-consuming 
lands are directly dependent on extensive tracts of water-yielding forest and 
range lands. The national forests of the West embrace the headwaters which 
furnish most of the flow of major western rivers and streams used for irrigation, 
waterpower, and domestic purposes. The future of the West depends on how 
well these water-yielding lands are managed. 

Grazing on national forests of the East and South is of growing importance to 
the local agricultural economy, but the national forests of the Kast are too small 
in number and size for the grazing use ever to be of major importance in livestock 
production. About one-fourth of the 22 million acres of eastern national forests 
is grazed by domestic livestock. In 1952, about 2,800 permittees grazed 36,000 
cattle, 1,400 sheep, and 800 hogs, mostly in the South and Southeast. There are 
problems of conflicts between grazing and timber production in these areas which 
and being studied but which have not yet been generally resolved. 

The policy problems of the Forest Service with respect to grazing come almost 
entirely from the West; and this statement is directed exclusively to western 
conditions and problems. 


RANGE ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By the act of 1897 the Congress specified that the purposes of the national 
forests were to secure favorable conditions of waterflow and to furnish a con- 
tinuous: supply of timber. It also instructed the Secretary to regulate their 
“occupancy and use.” Under this broad authority, production of water and 
timber are the two major purposes of the national forests, but grazing by live- 
stock has always been recognized as an important use. Thus in 1905, at the 
time the Forest Service was created, the Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, 
wrote the Chief of the Forest Service : 

“You will see to it that the water, wood, and forage of the reserves are con- 
served and wisely used for the benefit of the home builder first of all; upon whom 
depends the best permanent use of lands and resources alike. This continued 
prosperity of the agricultural, lumbering, mining, and livestock interests is 
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directly dependent upon a permanent and accessible supply of water, wood; and 
forage, as well as upon the present and future use of these resources under busi- 
nesslike regulations, enforced with promptness, effectivness, and common sense.” 

The grazing regulations of the Department, the history of the administration 
of the national forests, Supreme Court decisions, and the various Appropria- 
tions Acts all provide a broad legislative and administrative base for recognition 
of grazing by livestock as a proper use of the national forests. This base was 
further strengthened by the Granger-Thye Act of 1950. However, such grazing 
use must be integrated and coordinated with the multiple-use policy of manage- 
ment which recognizes water and timber production as paramount uses with 
equitable consideration for the interests of stockmen, recreationists, hunters and 
fishermen, and the general public. 

The Department has traditionally fostered two policies in its administration 
of the grazing resuroces of the national forests: 

(1) Proper stocking and improvement of the range resources to achieve desir- 
able watershed conditions and sustained high-level production of forage. Over 
many years the Department has attempted to bring livestock numbers into 
balance with available forage. This is being done by building up forage produc- 
tion through reseeding, other range-improvement measures, and by letter man- 
agement. Where this is not sufficient, necessary adjustments to grazing capacity 
have been made in either numbers of permitted livestock or season of use. 

(2) Equitable distribution of the grazing privileges to favor the medium and 
small rancher dependent on national-forest range; but with due consideration to 
the larger permittees. - 


Grazing allotments and permits 

National-forest rangelands are divided by the Forest Service into “allotments” 
or use units, which are simply areas of land specifically designated for grazing use 
by specified numbers of livestock. The size of allotments is based primarily on 
the number of livestock to be grazed but is affected also by accessibility, topogra- 
phy, availability of forage, stock water, and related factors. Nearly 10,000 allot- 
ments have been designated on western national forests. Most of these are 
grazed by only one kind of livestock, either cattle or sheep, although some are 
grazed by both. Allotments may be designated to be grazed by the livestock of 
a single permittee or in common with animals owned by other people in the 
community. 

The privilege of grazing a certain number of livestock for a definite length of 
time is allocated by the Forest Service through issuance of grazing permits to 
qualified applicants. In order to qualify, a rancher has had to meet certain 
requirements prescribed under departmental regulations. First of all, he has to 
own ranch property. He also has to own his livestock. He has to need national- 
forest range to round out his yearlong feed supplies. 

The demand for grazing on the national forests has always exceeded the supply. 
Therefore it has been necessary to establish rules to determine which stockmen 
would be given permits. When the national forests were established, the prior 
users were given preference in the issuance of permits. After that, local settlers 
and ranchers living in and near the forests were next in line of priority. After 
several years of continuous use the permittees established what have become 
known as preferences. Thus the general pattern of grazing use has been fairly 
well crystallized for a long period of time and has resulted in establishing a group 
of preferred applicants for use of national-forest range. In order to provide a 
reasonable degree of flexibility in business transactions between permittees, it 
has been customary for the Government to transfer preferences from a permittee 
to a purchaser of his ranch property or permitted livestock. This has been the 
principal way in which new permittees have obtained grazing privileges on the 
national forests since the original allocation of permits to prior users. 

5 However, where surplus range is available, the practice has been to allocate it 
first to existing small permittees and secondly to qualified new applicants. There 
has also been provision for reducing the number of livestock in larger permits 
to take care of the needs of small permittees and needy new applicants. This is 
known as distribution, and has been one of the controversial issues for many years. 

In order to avoid concentration of an undue share of the range in a few permits, 
so-called upper limits have been established above which existing permits ordi- 
narily are not allowed to increase. 

A rancher who wishes to obtain a grazing permit applies to the forest supervisor 
or ranger having supervision over the national forest where the rancher wishes 
to graze animals. If the applicant meets the necessary requirements and if 
range is available, he will be given a permit for a definite number and kind of 
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livestock for a definite number of months upon payment of specified fees. Most 
permits run far 10 years. There also is provision for issuance of temporary 
permits. 3 

The average grazing period is a little over 5 months each year for cattle and 


somewhat less than 3 months for sheep. Most of the permits are seasonal 
(mostly summer) ; but some, particularly in the Southwest, are yearlong. 


Range management 

Forage is a renewable resource and responds to management, whether good or 
bad. On national forests, forage is recognized as a resource available for the 
production of livestock and big game. In management, the plan of action is to 
restore forage production on ranges which may be deteriorating and to maintain 
it on a sustained-yield basis both on those ranges and others already in satisfac- 
tory condition. 

Four major interdependent phases are involved in the Forest Service range- 
management program. If properly harmonized with the findings of research 
and practical experience, the trend will be toward soil stabilization, sustained 
yield of the most valuable forage species, stabilized livestock operations, and 
maximum yields of meat and animal products. The four phases are: 

(1) Inventory, survey, or allotment analysis. This is an assembly of facts 
and information on soil, forage production, condition and current trend of soil 
and forage, developments and improvements needed, relation of range use to 
other uses, and best season of use. The survey may indicate the need for addi- 
tional study of any one of these items, but its main purpose is to provide infor- 
mation for management of the allotment. 

(2) The management plan and its application. The management plan for an 
allotment is a product of the inventory and seasonal-use study, worked into a 
practical, usable system of grazing use. It is a guide to proper management, 
and its successful application depends upon close cooperation between the stock- 
man and forest officer. The plan sets up season of use, grazing capacity, and 
how livestock should be distributed. It may include a plan for alternate or 
rotational use of subunits within the allotment, a listing of existing and needed 
range improvements, and additional details. 

(3) Field inspection and utilization determination. This also is a cooperative 
on-the-ground followup by the stockman and forest officer on the application of 
the plan and careful consideration of possible need for its revision as to ways and 
means of obtaining better distribution of livestock; rotation systems to insure 
greater value from forage; need for maintenance of improvements or additional 
installations ; what can be done to correct sore spots on the range either through 
management or reseeding ; and checks for degree of utilization. 

(4) Condition and trend studies. These are needed as a followup to determine 
what is happening and will probably happen in the way of improvement or deteri- 
oration if the plan of management, inclusive of present rates of stocking and 
seasons of use, is continued. Forest Service range technicians have for years re- 
lied upon time-proven earmarks of improvement or deterioration which have been 
developed by research or experience. In order to check more closely and to pro- 
vide for a more methodical record of what was happening on the range, especially 
in doubtful cases, the Forest Service in 1948 developed what is known as the 
“three-step method” for determining trend in condition. This is now being widely 
applied on western national-forest ranges and consists of (1) periodic collection 
of data at permanent benchmarks on representative parts of the ranges; (2) 
classification of condition and estimation of trend on the range unit: and (3) 
establishment of permanent photopoints. 

The Forest Service depends on Department of Agriculture research for improved 
aids and guides to range management, revegetation, and noxious-weed control. 
Research findings are always subjected to pilot testing prior to wide-sale applica- 
tion to determine their practicability. Much research information developed by 
the Forest Service is being used by other land-administering agencies as well as 
by stockmen on private ranges. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF RANGE ADMINISTRATION 


The major grazing problems over the years between the Forest Service and 
grazing permittees may be grouped into six items: (1) Numbers of livestock 
and seasons of use; (2) distribution of grazing privileges: (3) transfer ad- 
justments; (4) advisory boards and appeal procedures; (5) grazing fees: and 
(6) competition between big game and livestock. 
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Numbers of livestock and seasons of use 


The question of how many livestock should be allowed to graze the range 
ulways has been a major issue between permittees and the Fore&t Service. Re- 
ductions in numbers of livestock and seasons of use have always been and still 
are strongly resisted. Many ranges were being overgrazed when the national 
forests were established. They were further damaged during the First World 
War, when the Government encouraged livestock production and the number 
permitted on the national forests reached an all-time high. Since then, and 
despite reseeding, other range improvements, and better management, substan- 
tial reductions have been necessary in order to conserve the range resource. 
On many national-forest ranges, numbers are now in balance with feed supplies. 
On others, grazing capacity and livestock use are not yet in balance. 

The Forest Service does not rely on reductions in numbers of livestock as the 
only means of bringing grazing capacity and numbers of livestock into balance. 
Despite some feeling to the contrary, the Forest Service has aggressively pushed 
a range reseeding and improvement program, The Government has invested 
about $3.5 million in reseeding national-forest ranges and another $16.9 million 
in fence building, development of water places, stock driveways, and other 
range improvements. These are direct expenditures only and do not include 
costs of overhead or supervision. A complete range-development program for 
western national forests would cost approximately $100 million. The history 
of appropriation requests shows that more funds have been requested repeatedly 
for this work than have been made available. 

In addition, grazing permittees are encouraged to spend their own funds in 
developing national-forest range lands. During the past 10 years, some $2.3 
million of private funds has been spent in construction of range improvements 
and in revegetation. Additional private contributions worth about $650,000 an- 
nually have been made in the form of material and labor (table 2). 


TABLE 2.—Construction of range improvements on western national forests, 
1943-52 








| 
Kind of improvement | Cost of all improvements 
L 
Fiscal year | Stock | Private 
Range drive- Water | Revege- | Federalex-| (coopera- | Total ex- 
fences ways tation | penditures| tive) ex- | penditures 
| | penditures 
Miles Miles Number | Acres | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
1943 230 15 350 8, 099 | 11, 424 | 185, 938 197, 362 
1944 257 36 | 364 | 11, 329 | 67, 803 | 206, 138 273, 941 
1945 308 14 | 336 | 7, 291 | 54, 203 | 214, 139 | 268, 342 
1946 i 242 39 189 30, 126 | 100, 593 | 234, 047 334, 640 
1947 449 40 348 33, 837 447, 242 192, 179 | 639, 421 
1948 326 18 317 51, 388 504, 295 | 263, 226 767, 521 
1944 442 26 | 322 | 67,144 | 797, 417 | 367, 145 1, 164, 562 
1950 > 584 4s 556 6:2, 457 | 775, 991 | 477, 600 1, 258, 591 
1951 310 16 240 | 55, 033 | 836, 532 | 111, 699 948, 231 
1952 245 6 | 157 55, 453 | 847, 403 | 50, 188 897, 591 
10-year total____- 3, 400 258 | 3,179 | 382,153 | 4,442,903 | 1 2,302, 299 6, 745, 202 





! In addition to the private cooperative expenditures shown, permittees on western national forests in 
recent years have made contributions in labor, materials, ete., toward both construction and maintenance 
of range improvements, averaging about $650,000 annually, 

Where grazing capacities of the national forests are thus increased by expendi- 
ture of private funds, the permittees making the investment are given reasonable 
assurance that the benefits from such expenditure will accrue to them. A revised 
policy recently adopted is designed to give added assurance. 


Distribution of grazing privileges 


Range forage on the national forests is a public resource. The Department 
has a responsibility for the development of equitable rules and regulations and 
for their fair application in deciding who will get the use of this public resource. 
Because national forests are publie property, the Government must retain the 
right of decision as to who is privileged to use that property. 

Even though the Government’s right of “distribution” is seldom exercised, it 
is a basic matter of principle that the Government retain this right. Some 
stockmen have felt that, because of the demand for national-forest grazing 
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privileges, the Government should be prohibited from awarding future privileges 
to any but present grazing permittees, or persons of their selection. This has 
been a major issue—not of practice, but of principle. 

In the past, distribution rights have been exercised occasionally by the Gov- 
ernment to award grazing privileges to new settlers and to applicants who have 
had insufficient range to support a small ranch. As the West has become more 
settled and stabilized, there has been less and less need for distribution, This 
is recognized in a recently announced proposal to modify policies covering 
distribution. 

During the 13-year period 1927-39 detailed records of distribution adjustments 
were kept. In each of these years, with 1 exception, only a fraction of 1 per 
cent of grazing permits and permitted livestock were affected by distribution 
(table 3). Since 1939 there have been practically no such adjustments. 


TABLE 3.—Grazing permits and livestock affected by reductions for distribution 
on western national forests, 1927-39 
Cattle and horses Sheep and goats 
Calendar year 


Perrsits affected Livestock Permits affected Livestock 
iffected affected 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


1927 5 0. 02 RO 0. 01 

1928 20 10 1, 050 07 ] 0. 02 1, 388 0. 02 
1929 11 O8 874 O68 4 06 R16 ol 
1930 137 69 3. 835 28 22 34 19, 034 28 
1931 59 30 1, OOS . 07 6 09 5, 930 09 
1932 89 44 985 07 4 06 2 555 | 04 
1933 . 38 ly 881 06 ' 07 2, 910 05 
1934 36 18 1, 279 09 15 25 9, 180 15 
1935 1, O86 5. 31 15, 500 1.15 522 8. 69 100, 423 1.75 
1936 45 22 715 O5 ll 19 5, 063 09 
1937 15 ON 51 04 9 16 3, 404 06 
1938 17 09 472 04 5 09 2, 675 | 05 
1939 1 01 22 002 


Detailed records not kept on distribution re luctions before 1927 or after 1939. Practically no distribution 
reductions have been mace since 1939, 

Associated with the question of distribution of the grazing privilege is that 
of stability of tenure once the privilege is granted. Statements have been made 
implying insecurity of tenure and consequent economic risk to the permittee. 

The rarity of distribution adjustments is one evidence of stability. The 
substantially higher premium paid for ranches or permitted livestock with 
national-forest grazing privileges is evidence of both (1) the low risk of dis- 
tribution and (2) the high degree of stability of a national-forest permit. 

Of all grazing permits on western national forests, about 40 percent have 
been held by the same family for more than 30 years; over half for more than 
20 years; nearly three-fourths for more than 10 years; and about one-fourth 
for 10 years or less (table 4). 


TABLE 4.—Permits existing on western national forests as of 1952 which had been 
in same family for varying periods of years 


Permit period Cattle permits Sheep permits Total permits 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number Percent 


All permits i ! 15, 334 100. 0 12,444 100.0 | !17,778 100. 0 
Period in same family: 
10 years or less 28.7 675 27.6 5, 072 | 28. 5 
More than 10 years 71.3 1, 769 72.4 12, 705 } 71.5 
More than 20 years 54.7 1, 251 51.2 9, 646 54.3 
More than 30 years 40.0 R62 | 35.3 7,001 | 39.4 





1 Does not include packer permits and small special-use pasture permits 


Furthermore, most permits in the 10-year-or-less category are so classified 
because of recent sales of ranch property. Actually, most such permits have been 
in effect for the same ranch or permitted livestock for considerably more than 10 
years. 
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Transfer adjustments 


Transfer adjustments mean reductions in numbers of permitted livestock or 
length of grazing season at the time of transfer of grazing preference from one 
party to another, usually at the time of sale of the base ranch property or per- 
mitted livestock. Transfer adjustments may be made for either conservation of 
the range or for further distribution of the grazing privilege. 

Some grazing permittees and others have felt that the Forest Service automati- 
cally reduces the number of permitted livestock whenever a transfer of preference 
occurs. The facts are that in the past 5 years, 1948-52, about 6 percent of the 
nineteen-thousand-odd paid permits annually were involved in transfer cases. 
Reductions were made in 44 percent of these transfer cases or an average of 467 
each year (table 5). Of the transfer reductions, only 8 were for distribution and 
only 28 cattle were involved. All the rest were for range protection or conserva- 
tion. In terms of livestock less than 1 percent of permitted numbers were affected 
during the 5-year period. 

Some of these reductions at time of transfer have been strongly protested and 
are the source of the impression that reductions are automatic at time of transfer 
of preference. A revised policy, tentatively approved and now under considera- 
tion by the livestock industry, would help to prevent further misunderstandings 
on this point by providing that reductions would be made as and when needed 
without relation to transfer of grazing privileges. 


Taste 5.—Transfer cases and reductions in numbers of livestock incident to 
transfer occurring on western national forests, 1948—52 


| Ratio of | Reductions in num- 
| Transfer | transfer | bers of livestock 
| Ratio of | casesin | casesin-| incident to trans- 
Paid Transfer | transfer | which volving fer cases 

permits cases eases | reduc- | reduc- 
topaid | tions | tions | 
permits were to all Cattle Sheep 

made transfer and and 


| 
cases horses goats 


Number | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Number 
1948 20, 177 1, 196 | 5 | 661 55 6, 851 
1949 19,634 | 1,029 5 | 434 ’ 5, 951 
1950 18, 481 1, 092 } 461 5, 878 
1951 2 x 18 390 1, 184 | 5 | 460 q 5, 946 
1952 a Re tea 19, 550 321 ‘ 5, 041 








Total F pte: i’ "Say 
5-year average..__- s 19, 246 1, 065 6 | 267 5, 933 


| 





Reductions at time of transfer are sometimes strongly protested because it 
may be to the substantial financial advantage of the permit holder not to have 
any reduction made in the preference at the time he sells his base property or 
permitted livestock. The purchaser, and prospective transferee of the grazing 
preference, customarily pays an extra premium to the permit holder in the ex- 
pectation of having the latter’s national-forest preference transferred to him. 
Since this premium may amount to several hundred dollars per head for cattle, 
the seller naturally opposes any reduction in the preference. 


Advisory boards and appeal procedures 


The Forest Service has always encouraged the formation of local grazing 
associations and advisory boards through which permittees could express collec- 
tively their views and recommendations regarding management policies. Over 
the years more than 800 such boards and associations have been organized. 
These boards are actively functioning today. The Granger-Thye Act of 1950 
gave statutory recognition to grazing advisory boards, established the procedures 
by which the boards shall be constituted and elected, and specified their functions. 

When a grazing permittee is dissatisfied regarding an administrative decision 
affecting him, he can appeal to the immediate superior of the officer by whom 
the decision was rendered. Thus he can appeal from the decision of the forest 
ranger to the forest supervisor, thence to the regional forester, to the Chief of 
the Forest Service, and to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In lieu of this procedure the permittee may, if he desires, request to have his 
case heard by the appropriate grazing advisory board. If he is not satisfied with 
the board's recommendations to the forest supervisor, or the latter’s action on the 
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board’s recommendation, he may then appeal through regular channels to higher 
levels. 

There is also a National Forest Advisory Board of Appeals made up of qualified 
Department employees outside the Forest Service to advise the Secretary on 
appeals from decisions of the Chief of the Forest Service. Upon request of the 
appellant, and prior to decision by the Secretary, the appeal is referred to this 
Board, which considers the case on its merits and then makes its recommend 
ations. 

This administrative appeal process appears to be functioning satisfactorily. 
Every appeal is given the most careful consideration. Informal hearings and 
field examinations are common. 

In the 33 years, 1920-52, there were 1,195 appeals from ranger to forest super- 
visor, of which 271 were wholly or partly reversed (table 6). Appeals to higher 
levels of administration were progressively fewer. Reversals decreased from 
about 22 to 8 percent. There were 973 appeals from forest supervisor to regional 
forester of which 250 were reversed ; 303 from regional forester to the Chief with 
37 of these reversed; and 83 from Chief to the Secretary of Agriculture with 7 
reversals. 

Because most appeals deal with numbers of livestock or seasons of use, it is 
significant that during the same 33-year period when there were about 1,200 
appeals to forest supervisors, some 84,000 administrative decisions on these mat 
ters were made without appeal. 

Under the present appeals process, decisions of the Secretary of Agriculture are 
final, unless the appellant wishes to appeal to the courts on the basis of violation 
of law or arbitrary or capricious action. This recourse has always been open to 
him. 


TABLE 6.—Formal grazing appeals on western national forests, 1920-52 





| | 
Regional forester Chief, Forest 
Ranger to super- | Supervisorto | to Chief, Forest Service to 
visor | regional forester | Service Secretary of 
| | Agriculture 
Number £ 


of deci- 











Calendar year | sions not | Number| |Number| Number Number 
appealed '|Number| appeals |Number| appeals |Number| appeals |Number appeals 
ofap- |reversed| ofap- |reversed| ofap- |reversed| ofap- |reversed 
peals lin whole| peals jin whole} peals |in whole; peals jin whole 
| or part | or part or part or part 
—_—_——+. ote panna , pn lees 

| | 
1920 wsod tome 16 | 6 30 | 16 10 2 0 0 
1921-25... pide) piv BOA | 98 18 78 | 34 50 6 17 2 
1926-30........... 11, 517 112 17 | 120 | 26 40 2 14 0 
1931-35........- | 13, 324 197 31 | 164 | 48 44 3 8 0 
FO cimn cdenn 12, 063 196 59 | 164 | 26 32 3 7 1 
1041-45.... ........] 12, 766 198 | 53 130 | 21 43 5 4 0 
1946-50 mo < 13, 046 | 293 60 220 | 49 67 8 31 3 
WP caivassashece | 2, 285 51 16 26 | 2 13 6 l 1 
1ORR. cniddb tw ankalel 2, 304 34 11 41 2s 4 2 ] 0 
Total. .... | 84, 050 1, 195 | 271 973 | 250 303 37 83 7 


1 Confined to decisions made by ranger or supervisor relating to numbers of livestock and seasons of use 
Grazing fees 

The privilege of grazing on the national forests is allocated by the Forest 
Service to qualified applicants. Forage is not sold to the highest bidder, as is 
timber. In that fact alone lies part of the reason for permittee resistance with 
respect to necessary reduction in permitted livestock and grazing fees. The 
historical reason for allocation rather than sale to the highest bidder stems from 
the early land policy of the Congress to encourage the settler and small rancher, 
as part of western development. 

National forest grazing fees are derived from a base fee which was put into 
effect in 1931. This base fee was determined after lengthy study by stockmen 
and Department officials comparing the value of national forest range with values 
of comparable leased private, State, and other Federal range. By administrative 
decision and after conferences with representatives of the livestock industry, the 
base fee was set considerably lower than amounts paid for comparable private 
range. Grazing fees for each year are determined by adjusting the base fee 
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according to annual fluctuations in the market price of beef cattle and lambs, as 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

For 1953 the average monthly fee per head is 54 cents for cattle and 11% cents 
for sheep (table 7). This is substantially lower than the rate paid for comparable 
private range, but substantially higher than that for Bureau of Land Management 
range and most State-leased land. 


TABLE 7.—Grazing fees and receipts from grazing on national forests, 1933-53 


Average monthly fee 





per head Total graz- 

Calendar year bathe . _| ing receipts 

(fiscal year) 

Cattle Sheep 
Cents Cents Dollars 

1933 9.05 2.05 1, 498, 209 
1934 7.51 2. 385 1, 358, 688 
1935 ; 8. 04 2.71 1, 151, 153 
1936 13.05 3. 36 1, 441, 493 
1937 3 12.55 3. 66 1, 580, 345 
1938 sade Sabi 14. 98 4.24 1, 696, 457 
1939 7 13.4 3.3 1, 573, 912 
1910 sss 14. 89 3. 68 1, 463, 127 
1941 Lae 15. 97 3.85 1, 429, 091 
19142 (g.452 18 9 4.6 1, 595, 126 
1943 : Ba dite teniaiel 23.0 6.8 1, 973, 233 
1944 rae 26 0 6 25 2, 458, 946 
1945 . . 24.8 6.03 2, 158, 626 
1946 27.0 6. 25 2, 659, 676 
1947 : 31.0 7.5 2, 293, 773 
1948 40 0 10.0 2, 898, 037 
1949 : 49 0 11.0 3, 275, 964 
1950 42.0 10. 75 3, 385, 004 
1951 51.0 12. 25 4, 165, 573 
1952_.. : ; 64.0 15. 25 5, 022, 654 
1953 . j site 54.0 11.75 4, 415, 862 


Total grazing receipts reached an alltime high of over $5,000,000 in 1952, but 
were still less than 10 percent of revenues from timber sales. 

It is frequently pointed out by stockmen who are not permittees, as well as by 
Members of Congress, that the lowness of national forest grazing fees constitute 
a substantial Federal subsidy to the permittees. This is one reason why ranches 
which have grazing privileges on the national forests command a premium when 
sold. If national-forest fees were equal to going commercial rates, the premiums 
purchasers would be willing to pay would disappear or be greatly reduced, and 
revenues to the Government would substantially increase. 

Different principles are now followed in the establisment of grazing fees on 
the national forests and on the Federal grazing districts administered by the 
Department of the Interior. On the national forests, fees are geared to both the 
value of the forage and annual market fluctuations in livestock prices. On the 
Federal grazing districts fees are geared primarily to the cost of range adminis- 
tration and are not adjusted annually. Our lands administered by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the usual practice is to award grazing privileges on a competitive 
bid basis. 

Grazing fees have been in controversy in the past and doubtless will be again. 
tut at present they are not a major issue. 


Competition between big game and livestock 


Big-game grazing use has about doubled on the national forests in the past 20 
years (table 1). Feeding habits of these animals differ from domestic livestock, 
and they tend to frequent rougher country and more timbered ranges which are 
less favored by domestic livestock. Nevertheless, there is competition in some 
areas between big-game grazing animals and domestic livestock for national-forest 
forage. This is true, especially where both use the same range and where num- 
bers are out of balance with the forage supply. 

When big-game populations were at low ebb during the early 1920's, positive 
steps were taken by the States to build up big-game numbers. These were so 
successful that in many places overpopulation of game animals resulted. But 
public opinion was slow to accept this, and State authorities have frequently been 
delayed in getting the necessary authority to apply control measures. There is 
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close cooperation between the States and the Forest Service, and progress is being 
made in reducing problem herds. 

Big game is an important national-forest resource, and sportsmen are am im- 
portant group of national-forest users. Competition between the big game and 
domestic livestock cannot be entirely eliminated. Where such conflicting in- 
terests are involved, the best solution lies in application of the long-standing 
multiple-use management principle of the national forests. This principle recog- 
nizes that each use is proper, and strives to maintain as desirable a balance as 
possible between the two. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS OF PAST YEAR 


Changes in administrative policy 


1. Increased grazing capacity, resulting from range improvement work financed 
by the permittee.—The purpose of this policy change is to give permittees greater 
assurance that they will receive the benefit from range improvements on national 
forests which they themselves finance. The new policy was reviewed in its 
formative stages by the livestock industry and other interested groups, and was 
formally adopted on April 14, 1953. 

Under the new policy, increased grazing capacity resulting from reseeding or 
other range-improvement work at the permittee’s expense will be available for 
use by the permittee or permittees making the investment, provided the im- 
provements: (1) Are approved in advance under either a special-use permit or 
cooperative agreement ; (2) do not conflict with other uses of the national forests ; 
(3) are beneficial to the range; and (4) continue to be effective. 

The policy also provides that use of the increased grazing capacity may consist 
of (1) increased forage for existing permitted numbers of animals where the 
present supply is inadequate, or (2) increase in permitted animals or animal- 
months after range conservation needs are fully met. Where an increase in 
permitted numbers is allowed, such increase will be recognized as being of the 
same status and subject to the same policies that apply to other grazing prefer- 
ences. 

2. Distribution of grazing privileges—Department policies have long provided 
for so-called distribution adjustments in large permits, in order to provide in- 
creases in small permits or to admit new and needy small applicants. 

Since 1939 practically no adjustments for distribution have been made. 
Probably few, if any, such adjustments will be made in the foreseeable future. 
For these reasons, a change in departmental regulations is under consideration 
to delete specific provision for distribution adjustments. This would require 
corresponding adjustments in the Forest Service Grazing Manual. 

However, the broad, general legal authority to make such adjustments would 
still exist both in departmental regulations and in law. The legal authority is 
based on the act of June 4, 1897, which permits grazing on the national forests and 
authorizes the refusal of applications for renewal of grazing permits in whole 
or in part if in the public interest todo so. This law also authorizes the prescribing 
of conditions and requirements under which permits will be issued or terminated. 

Under the proposed policy, existing permittees will feel that there is less likeli- 
hood of distribution adjustments, and a corresponding increase in the stability 
of national-forest grazing permits. In accordance with past practice and the 
provisions of the Granger-Thye Act in 1950, this proposed policy change has been 
submitted to the livestock industry, grazing advisory boards, and other interested 
groups for their review and suggestions. 

3. Tansfer adjustments.—Reductions in numbers of permitted livestock at the 
time a permit is being transferred from one permittee to a new permittee have 
been a source of much friction. When such reductions are made, it is usually for 
purposes of range conservation or protection, and but rarely for distribution. It 
is sometimes felt that the Forest Service automatically reduces numbers of 
permitted livestock when a permit is transferred, regardless of the need. 

Department policies on this matter have changed from time to time. Prior to 
1949, a maximum reductions of 20 percent could be made for either range con- 
servation or distribution when a preference was transferred in connection with 
purchase of either ranch property or livestock. But where the transfer in- 
volved purehase of both ranch property and livestock, the maximum permissible 
reduction was 10 percent. In 1949 the percentage provisions were eliminated 
with respect to range conservation adjustments, but a maximum of 20 percent 
still applied to distribution adjustments. The 1949 policy, under which the 
Forest Service has been operating, provides that no grazing preference is to be 
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transferred for numbers greater than the estimated grazing capacity of the 
range. 

A new policy has been tentatively approved, which would provide that neces- 
sary reductions in numbers of permitted livestock in order to conserve the range 
would be made as and when planned without relation to any transfer of the graz- 
ing preference. As in the case of the revised distribution policy, this change 
has been submitted to the livestock industry, grazing advisory boards, and other 
groups for their review and suggestions. 

Under the policy, scheduled reductions which happen to coincide with transfers 
would be made as scheduled. Protection reductions would not be planned to 
coincide with transfer of permits, but neither would needed reductions at such 
time be prohibited. The Forest Service would continue its past policy of giving 
both prospective seller and purchaser of base property or permitted livestock 
the fullest possible information concerning estimated grazing capacity, condition 
of the range, and probable status of the preference after transfer. This policy 
will remove any question of automatic reductions at time of transfer. 


Legislative events 

The first session of the 83d Congress gave much attention to grazing on 
the national forests. Six bills, 3 in the Senate and 3 in the House, would 
affect national-forest grazing in important ways. These are: (1) Identical bills, 
S. 1491, by Senator Butler for himself and Senator Barrett, and H. R. 4023, by 
Congressman D’Ewart; (2) companion bills, 8. 1509, by Senator Aiken, and H. R. 

268, by Congressman Hope; and (3) identical bills, 8S. 2548, by Senator Aiken, 
and H. R. 6787, by Congressman Hope. 

The Butler-Barrett-D’Ewart bills were prepared by a stockmen’s grazing 
committee after much consideration, and hearings were held on them by both 
the House and Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committees. The Department 
did not testify and took no position on them. Although the congressional com- 
mittees did not report the bills, the press gave national publicity to them and to 
the hearings. This served to focus nationwide attention on national-forest 
grazing matters. 

The first two bills by Senator Aiken and Mr. Hope—S. 1509 and H. R. 4268— 
would have enacted some departmental policies into law, and would have pro- 
vided for multiple-use advisory councils. The bills received little attention in 
the Congress; hearings were not held; and the Department took no position on 
them. 

Both before and after the hearings on the Butler-Barrett-D’Ewart bills, repre- 
sentatives of stockmen and other groups were in consultation with both the Forest 
Service and the Secretary’s Office. Subsequent to the hearings on these bills, 
Senators Aiken and Barrett and Congressman Hope and D’Ewart, under Senator 
Aiken’s leadership, endeavored to develop legislation which would be mutually 
acceptable to the various interested groups and in the public interest. The De- 
partment participated in these endeavors as technical adviser. 

On July 31, 1953, the President submitted to the Congress a message rela- 
tive to a program designed to conserve and improve the Nation’s natural re- 
sources. The message made specific reference to the grazing resources of the 
national forests, and stated: “The Federal Government has a responsibility to 
manage wisely those public lands and forests under its jurisdiction necessary in 
the interest of the public as a whole. * * * Public lands should be made available 
for their best use under conditions that promote stability for communities and 
individuals and encourage full development of the resources involved.” On the 
following day, Senator Aiken and Mr. Hope introduced S. 2548 and H. R. 6787, 
identical bills, which would implement the President’s message and which were 
introduced at the request of the President. 

These bills deal with construction of range improvements by permittees, transfer 
of grazing privileges, base property standards, an economic study to help develop 
a method for determining grazing fees, boards of appeal with respect to grazing 
uses, formal hearings, and appeals to the courts. The bills also spell out certain 
exceptions to their provisions, and recognize the importance of all resources and 
uses of the national forests. The Department has recommended their enactment. 

It is evident from the preceding statement and summary that much attention 
has been devoted to grazing on the national forests during the past year, not 
only in the Forest Service but also in the Secretary’s Office and the Congress. 
This is because of the importance of grazing on the national forests and the ten- 
sion surrounding some of the problems of range administration. Progress toward 
better understanding and partial resolution of some of the most difficult prob- 
leris has heen made. There has been no arbitrary action by the Forest Service. 
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Interests of all groups have been considered, and the problems have been dis- 
cussed with all groups of users. There is better understanding of departmental 
policies and procedures by grazing permittees, other user groups, and Members 
of Congress. 

There will always be some conflict of interests between various users, between 
water production and grazing, between sportsmen and stockmen, between big 
game and domestic livestock, and even to some extent between timber and graz- 
ing. But the Forest Service will make every effort to keep such conflicts to a 
minimum through good administration and management. There is every reason 
to believe that the great majority of grazing permittees on the national forests 
are reasonably well satisfied with Forest Service administration. 

Senator Barrett. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anverson. I do not believe that the Forest Service itself 
reported on this bill. I think there only was a report from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Senator Barretr. The chairman is entirely correct about it. But 
the Chief of the Forest Service did come up and testify on the bill. 

Senator ANDERSON. From the hearings on S. 2548, at page 9, in the 
testimony of Mr. Coke, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, the 
statement is made that the Department believes this would further 
the objectives of the President’s conservation message. 

I would like this to go on for a long time, but frankly I have a very 
important meeting of the Atomic Energy Committee this afternoon, in 
which some very vital bills are going to have to be considered. And 
I would like to finish with this witness, because I would not like to 
ask him to come back. Therefore may I ask if any Senators have 
questions that they feel need to be put into the record, that we proceed 
to ask this witness those questions. He has been on testifying quite 
awhile. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Watkins. I would like to ask him one other question. 

When you have matters of this kind come up in your organization, 
a question as to whether you shal] oppose or approve appointees of the 
President, do you have a referendum with your membership? Do you 
have a referendum to find out whether they do or do not support ‘the 
movement? Or do you just assume it yourselves / 

Dr. Smiru. Sir, we do not canvass every member of our committee 
in every instance. 

Senator Warktins. I mean the members of the association. 

Dr. Smiru. No. There is no canvass. What we do is put out a 
resolution to them and ask for any criticisms or any adjustments in 
that resolution that they may want to make. 

Senator Warkins. And does that go to all of the members of the 
association ? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Not only the directors / 

Dr. Smirn. It goes to everyone, sir. 

Senator Warkins. How many thousand people do you have in the 
association ? 

Dr. Smiru. We do not have thousands of people. It is not a large 
membership organization in that instance. 

Senator Warkrins. Of these other organizations that you say have 
all backed it up, what is their procedure? Do they send it out to the 
members, or not? They are claiming 1 million members or better 
than a million members. 

Dr. Smirn. Sir, [have not claimed that. 
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Senator Warxins. Others, I am talking about. You had better 
listen to what I am saying. 

Dr. Smirn. I misunderstood you. 

Senator Warkrns. I know they have come in with resolutions of 
various kinds on legislation, and I doubt seriously that they have ever 
taken it up with their membership, except a few things that come out 
through their organization newspapers, or magazines. 

Dr. Smrru. Senator, we have received a lot of letters. We have 
received one letter in opposition to our resolution. 

Senator ANDERSON. May I ask one question here? Senator Watkins, 
vou have had a number of letters with reference to this nomination. 
Instead of submitting those letters for the record, would you mind sub- 
mitting a list of the names of the people and their addresses who have 
written you, if you desire to do so, in favor of the nomination of Mr. 
D’Ewart ? 

Senator Warkrns. They are letters that have come to me and letters 
that have come to Senator Millikin and letters that have come to the 
Department I think that all have been collected together, and I had 
them in my custody. 

Senator ANprerson. Would you be satisfied to submit a list of those 
and file the rest with the committee as exhibits? I do not want to have 
a long record if I can avoid it. 

Senator Warkrns. I fully agree with the chairman that that would 
be very unwise, to put that in the record, because it is nearly 6 inches 
high, the material that is contained in them. And I assume on the other 
side, in opposition, you have them, too, and that would be or should be 
the same rule for those exhibits. 

Senator Anprerson. I think what I will try to dois say that the letters 
in favor of and opposed to the nomination of Mr. D’Ewart will be filed 
with the committee as exhibits, and we will not attempt to list them 
either pro or con, unless there is objection by some member of the com- 
mittee. 

Is there objection’ The Chair hears none, and that will be the rule. 

Are there additional questions of Mr. Smith? 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, since the witness has referred to 
editorials in his testimony, there, it seems to me that these editorials 
that have been published supporting Mr. D’Ewart at least ought to be 
referred to by their headings, anyway, and we can have the balance 
made as exhibits. 

Senator Anprerson. Without objection I have agreed to at the end 
of Dr. Smith’s statement list the editorials that were opposed to Mr. 
D’Ewart. Without objection the staff will prepare a listing of the edi- 
torials favoring Mr. D’Ewart, and we will incorporate that, also, at 
this point in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

The following is a list of newspapers and the dates in which articles and 


editorials appeared in support of the appointment of Wesley A. D’Ewart as 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for public-land management : 


The Spokesman Review, Spokane, Wash., November 13, 1955 
Park County News, Livingston, Mont., November 10, 1955 
The Yellowstone News, Billings, Mont., September 29, 1955 
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Park County News, Livingston, Mont., September 15, 1955 
The Yellowstone News, Billings, Mont., September 15, 1955 
Park County News, Livingston, Mont., September 8, 1955 

The Livingston Enterprise, Livingston, Mont., January 21, 1956 
The Havre Daily News, Havre, Mont. 

The Yellowstone News, Billings, Mont., October 27, 1955 

The Yellowstone News, Billings, Mont., June 23, 1955 
Lewistown Daily News, Lewistown, Mont., October 27, 1955 
The Billings Gazette, Billings, Mont., October 9, 1955 

Park County News, Livingston, Mont., December 1, 1955 
The Glasgow Courier, Glasgow, Mont., October 27, 1955 

The Billings Gazette, Billings, Mont., November 5, 1955 

The Billings Gazette, Billings, Mont., October 6, 1955 

Park County News, Livingston, Mont., November 3, 1955 

The Independent Record, Helena, Mont., November 18, 1955 
The Spokesman Review, Spokane, Wash., November 20, 1955 
The Denver Post, Denver, Colo., November 5, 1955 

The Billings Gazette, Billings, Mont., September 28, 1955 
Great Falls Tribune, Great Falls, Mont., December 15, 1955 
Miles City Daily Star, Miles City, Mont., December 11, 1955 
Park County News, Livingston, Mont., December 22, 1955 
Park County News, Livingston, Mont., October 27, 1955 

Cut Bank Pioneer, Cut Bank, Mont., November 3, 1955 

The Yellowstone News, Billings, Ment., September 29, 1955 
The Arizona Republic, Phoenix, Ariz., September 26, 1955 

The Salt Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah, September 9, 1955 
Immel News Service. Helena, Mont., November 38, 1955 

The Spokesman Review, Spokane, Wash., November 13, 1955 
The Idaho Voter, Boise, Idaho, December 1, 1955 

The Yellowstone News, Billings, Mont., January 26, 1956 
Park County News, Livingston, Mont., December 1, 1955 
Park County News, Livingston, Mont., October 13, 1955 

Senator Anperson. Now, Mr. Riley, who is the legislative repre 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, as I understand it, had to leave. We will 
either put his statement in the record at this point, or we will permit 
him to appear at the next meeting of the committee, which will be 
Friday morning at 10 0’clock. (See p. 121.) 

The committee now stands adjourned until Friday morning at 10 
o'clock. 

(The names of the members of the board of directors of the Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources and a statement from the citizens 
committee furnishing additional information as previously requested, 
follows:) 

CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Acting Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: Please find attached the names of the board of di- 
rectors of the Citizens Committee on Natural Resources. This information was 
requested by the committee in connection with my testimony opposing the con- 
firmation of Wesley A. D’Ewart. 

Yours very truly, 
SPENCER M. SMITH, Jr., Secretary. 
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30ARD OF DIRECTORS, THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Albright, Horace M. 21. James, Harlean 
Anderson, Dewey 22. Knopf, Alfred A. 
Bennett, Hugh H. 23. Leffler, Ross L. 
Biddle, Francis 24. Marsh, Raymond E. 
Brower, David R. 25. Murie, Olaus J. 
Byerrum, Mrs. E. E. 26. Olson, Sigurd 
Carhart, Arthur H. 27. Packard, Fred M. 

. Clapp, Earle 28. Penfold, Joseph W. 

. Cottam, Clarence 29. Radcliffe, Harry E. 
Cook, Robert 30. Raden, Alex 

. Cook, Morris L. 31. Sawyer, Robert W. 
Davis, Waters S. 32. Smith, Anthony W. 
Fink, Ollie E. 33. Smith, Fred 
Forester, Herman 34. Smith, Spencer M. 

. Frederick, Karl T. 35. Wallace, Thomas 

. Gabrielson, Ira N. 36. Watts, Lyle F. 
Granger, Christopher M. 37. Westwood, Richard W. 
Grant, Gen. U. 8S. IIT 38. Zahniser, Howard 
Gutermuth, C. R. 39. Zimmerman, William 
Heidrich, George R. 


CITIZENS COM MITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1956. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


icting Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON : In the public hearing on Wednesday, July 11, when 
testifying in opposition to the confirmation of Mr. Wesley A. D’Ewart to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of Interior for Public Land Measurement, I was requested to sub- 
mit additional information and to verify statements that were made in the last 
three paragraphs of page 10 of the committee’s prepared statement. 

The names of the directors and members of the executive committee appear 
on this letterhead, and it is believed that these individuals will be recognized 
as prominent conservationists, the majority of whom have been active for many 
years in promoting better management and proper utilization of natural resources 
in the public interest. 

When questioned about the politics of the members of the Citizens Committee, 
I made it clear that we never have inquired into the politics of the various in- 
dividuals. It is known, however, that the membership consists of persons of 
both political parties. This is a national conservation organization and our only 
effort has been to make sure that the governing body includes outstanding au- 
thorities in all fields of natural resources conservation and management. 

In view of the fact that some of the statements of the Citizens Committee were 
questioned, it is respectfully requested that this response be read to your Com- 
mittee and be entered in the record. 

With regard to the general questioning of the Citizens Committee’s spokesman 
during the hearing by members of your committee on detailed points of previous 
legislative proposals and on specific uses of the public lands, perhaps it should 
be said that while no one member of this organization can be fully informed on 
all matters, in the aggregate, the combined knowledge and experience of the board 
in the administration and management of virtually all phases of natural resources 
is equivalent to about 500 years. It therefore is respectfully suggested that the 
considered opinion and judgmesat of the body as a whole is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Senator Barrett asked that we submit a copy of the resolution that authorized 
the committee’s action, and an excerpt of the minutes of the meeting of June 5, 
1956, follows: 

“The Secretary called attention to the fact that the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has scheduled a hearing on June 19, on the con- 
firmation of Wesley A. D’Ewart to be Assistant Secretary for Public Land Man- 
agement, and following a detailed discussion of the record of this appointee 
while in Congress and during the months that he has been in Interior, it was 
decided the committee is duty-bound to register a strong protest in behalf of 
the national conservation organizations and scientific societies and all of the 
others that obviously will not be able to express their views. It was brought 
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out that the Secretary has received copies of many letters of protest that had 
been sent to the Senate committee from people in all parts of the country, and 
that even those national organizations that have taken strong stands against 
D’Ewart-sponsored legislation will have to remain silent due to certain provi 
sions in their bylaws. 

“Thereupon, on motion duly made and seconded, the Secretary was instructed 
to prepare a comprehensive statement for presentation at the hearing.” 

I have met with Senator Goldwater as you suggested, Mr. Chairman, and 
while we want to congratulate him for unearthing the information on the 
dates that those Fort Peck oil leases were issued by the Department of the 
Interior, we would like to say that it is about time that those facts were pub- 
licized. The information appearing on page 10 of our prepared statement was 
taken from Mr. D’Ewart’s letter of February 20, 1956, to the counsel of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, that will be found on pages 
235-236 of the printed transcript of the hearings, a copy of which is appended for 
ready reference. 

We had no choice but to use the final, corrected tabulation in Mr. D’Ewart’s 
letter, and it does show that only 11 leases were issued prior to August 31, 1953 
The letter says “leases,” and not “areas,” and there is no mistake about that. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Goldwater has obtained new information from the 
Interior Department to the effect that 233 of those leases on Fort Peck were 
issued before 1953, and 241 after 1953. We are pleased to know that the pic 
ture is not quite as bad as the conservationists have been led to believe, and 
we also wish to compliment Secretary Fred A. Seaton, and his assistant, Elmer 
F. Bennett, for doing what Mr. D’Ewart should have done long ago. 

Neither the Citizens Committee, nor any of he other national conservation 
organizations should be criticized for using the facts and figures that Mr. 
D’Ewart and the other Interior officials gave in testimony to the House commit- 
tee. Ten days after‘the close of the House hearing, Donald J. Chaney, the Acting 
Solicitor of Interior, wrote an explanatory letter to Chairman Herbert C. Bonner 
in an effort to clear up some of the confusion, but he did not dispute the state- 
ment that has been repeated over and over again, that only 11 leases were issued 
before 1953. His letter on March 1, 1956 appears on pages 267-68 of the tran- 
script. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been a number of explanatory press releases, and 
innumerable defensive letters on oil leasing on refuge lands coming out of In- 
terior within the past few months, most of which deliberately evaded the issues, 
such as Mr. D’Ewart’s letter to Senator Dirksen, but never have we seen one that 
said that 233 of the Fort Peck leases had been issued prior to 1953. Many of the 
conservationists have been in frequent contact with officials in Interior, almost 
every week during all these weeks, and no one in the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service or Bureau of Land Management ever has said that more than 11 
leases were issued before 1953. 

The confusing information that has been put out on oil and gas leasing has 
been appalling. In the hearing on January 20, 1956, Mr. D’Ewart said that (see 
p. 65 of the transcript) : 

“T am submitting a list of oi] and gas leases issued by the Bureau of Land 
Management in fish and wildlife refuges and reserves. This list will show that a 
total of 89 such leases issued, 25 of which issued prior to August 31, 1953, which 
is the date of the order suspending the issuance of oil and gas leases in refuge 
areas pending the approval by the Secretary of revised regulations.” 

Vhat list, Mr. Chairman, which will be found on pages 69-71, shows that those 
89 leases were issued on 12 areas, all of which are listed as national wildlife 
refuges in United States Fish and Wildlife Service leaflet entitled, “Wildlife 
Leaflet No. 372,’ dated December 1955. 

Then again on page 76 of the transcript, L. E. Hoffman, the mineral staff offi 
cer of the Bureau of Land Management of the Department of the Interior, said 
“There were 25 issued prior to August 31, 1953, which is the date of the suspen- 
sion order.” On page 78, Mr. Hoffman repeated that there were only 25 leases 
since 1922 up to 1953. 

At the end of about 40 printed pages of interrogation of the Interior witnesses, 
wherein the House committee was unable to ascertain the exact number of leases 
that actually had been issued, the record shows that the hearing on the morning 
to January 20, 1956, was recessed with the request that Mr. D’Ewart and Mr. 
Hoffman check the figures to determine whether they were correct or not. 

The hearing was resumed a month later, on February 20, and a new list of 
leases were presented by John L. Farley, the Director of the United States Fish 
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ind Wildlife Service; Arthur Reimer, the Chief of the Branch of Lands; J. Clark 
Salyer, Chief of the Branch of Wildlife Refuges; and Donald J. Chaney, the 
Acving Assistant Solicitor of the Department of the Interior. That revised list 
appears on pages 141—45, and indicates that 97 leases were issued on 11 areas. 
Those issued on Fort Peck were not discussed. 

The next day, on February 21, as stated on page 10 of our prepared statement, 
it was brought out by 1 of the conservationists that 495 additional leases had been 
issued, and it was not until then that Mr. D’Ewart’s letter of February 20, re- 
ferred to above, was entered in the record, pages 235-236, and since there was no 
indication as to when the Fort Peck leases were issued, everyone assumed that all 
of them had been issued since January, 1953. 

In view of the conflicting testimony that is on record, and inasmuch as Interior 
never has put out a release to correct the widespread misunderstanding, we and 
all of the other conservation organizations that protested the opening of the 
national wildlife refuges to oil and gas leasing would like to know exactly when 
those leases were issued. Senator Goldwater was handed a list that contains only 
the total number of leases issued on 12 refuges, and that does not jibe with the 
revised list in the transcript of the House hearing. 

Sincerely, 
SPENCER M, Situ, Seerctary. 


[Excerpt from Congressional Record—Senate, August 10, 1954, pp. 18905-13906] 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico, Mr. Anderson, for himself and other Senators, to the amendment of the 
committee. The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Purtell, 
is absent on official business. The Senator from Vermont, Mr. Flanders, is neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vermont, Mr. Flanders, is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama, Mr. Sparkman. If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont, Mr. Flanders, would vote “yea,” and the Senator from Alabama, Mr. 
Sparkman, would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Purtell, would vote 
“vea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the Senator from Virginia, Mr. Byrd, the 
Senator from New Mexico, Mr. Chavez, the Senator from Texas, Mr. Daniel, 
the Senator from West Virginia, Mr. Kilgore, and the Senator from Montana, 
Mr. Mansfield are detained on official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi, Mr. Eastland, the Senator from Delaware, Mr. 
Frear, and the Senator from Alabama, Mr. Sparkman, are necessarily absent. 

I announce further that on this vote the Senator from Alabama, Mr. Sparkman, 
is paired with the Senator from Vermont, Mr. Flanders. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Alabama would vote “nay,” and the Senator from Vermont 
would vote “yea.” 

I announce also that if present and voting, the Senator from Virginia, Mr. 
svrd, the Senator from Texas, Mr. Daniel, and the Senator from West Virginia, 
Mr. Kilgore, would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announcer—yeas, 45; nays, 41: as follows: 


YEAS—45 


Aiken Dirksen McCarran 
Anderson Dworshak McCarthy 
Barrett Ferguson Millikin 

Beall Goldwater Mundt 
Bennett Hayden Payne 
Bowring Hendrickson Reynolds 
Bricker Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bridges Holland Schoeppel 
Bush Ives Smith, Maine 
Butler Jenner Smith, New Jersey 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Thye 

Carlson Knowland Upton 

Case Kuchel Watkins 
Cordon Malone Welker 


Crippa Martin Williams 
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NAYS—41 

Burke Humphrey Monrouey 

Clements Jackson Morse 

Cooper Johnson, Texas Murray 

Douglas Johnston, South Carolina Neely 

Duff Kefauver Pastore 

Ellender Kennedy Potter 

Ervin Kerr Robertson 


Fulbright 
George 


Gillette 


Langer 
Lehman 
Lennon 


Russell 
Smathers 
Stennis 


Gore Long Symington 
Green Magnuson Wiley 
Hennings Maybank Young 
Hill McClellan 

NOT VOTING—10 
Byrd Flanders Purtnell 


Chavez 
Daniel 
Eastland 


Frear 
Kilgore 
Mansfield 


Sparkman 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Anderson for himself and other Senators 
to the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

(Whereupon, at 1:12 p. m., the hearing Was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Friday, July 13, 1956.) 
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Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, i: o, 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Hon. Clinton P. Anderson (acting chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators James E. Murray, Montana; Clinton P. Ander- 
son, New Mexico; Henry M. Jackson, Washington; Alan Bible, Ne- 
vada; Richard I. Neuberger, Oregon; William R. Laird III, West 
Virginia; Arthur V. W atkins, Utah; Henry Dworshak, Idaho; Thom- 
as H. Kuchel, California; Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming; Barry Gold- 
water, Arizona. 

4 Senator AnpErsoN. The hearing will be in order. 

We will resume, and the first witness this morning will be Mrs. 
Peterson. Will you please state for the record the organization you 
are representing / 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN PETERSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mrs. Pererson. My name is Mrs. Helen L. Peterson. I am the exec- 
utive director of the National Congress of American Indians, 226 
Dupont Circle Building, which is a private membership organization 
with voting membership limited to recognized Indian tr ibes and indi- 
viduals. 

On behalf of the National Congress of American Indians, I urge 
the committee to not report favorably on the appointment of Hon. 
Wesley A. d’Ewart as Assistant Secretary of the Interior, based on in- 
structions from the organization’s executive council and in view of the 
following resolution passed at the 12th Annual Convention of the 
NCAT assembled at Spokane, Wash., August 29 to September 2, 1955: 

Whereas there have been press reports to the effect that Wesley A. d’Ewart, 
former Congressman from Montana, is being considered for appointment as 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior; and 

Whereas the National Congress of American Indians is of the opinion that 
the record of Mr. d’Ewart as a member of Congress and of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs was one which showed him to be unsympathetic 
toward the Indian people in their efforts to maintain their diminishing land base: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That President Eisenhower be advised of such facts, and that he be 
urged to desist from nominating Mr. d’Ewart as Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior or any other position involving administration of Indian affairs. 


89 
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Under authority of telegraphic instructions to me dated July 9, 
1956, I wish to register the opposition of the California Indians Con- 
gress to the confirmation of the appointment of the Honorable Wesley 
D’Ewart as Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

The California Indian Congress, organized in 1954, is an all-Indian 
California State organization composed of officers and official spokes- 
men for trust-land Indians of California. The resolution of the or- 
ganization opposing Mr. D’Ewart’s appointment was passed by its con- 
vention at Bishop, Calif.,on March 4, 1956. 

Here is a copy of a telegram addressed to me. 

In giving your testimony for Indian tribes in opposition to Wesley D’Ewart’s 
Senate confirmation, please include California Indians Congress, our all-Indian 
State organization. The resolution opposing Mr. D’Ewart’s appointment was 
passed by the convention at Bishop, Calif., March 4, 1956. 

Mrs. VIOLA OLINGER, 
President, California Indian Congress. 

Senator ANpERSON. That isa new organization tome. When was it 
formed ¢ 

Mrs. Prererson. About May 1954. 

Senator Anperson. Does it include Indian organizations primarily 
in California ? 

Mrs. Pererson. It includes officials of tribes, those living on trust 
lands as distinguished from those who moved to cities. It is a small 
organization, but it is official. 

Senator Anperson. Are there questions ? 

Senator Gotpwatrer. How many Indians live in California ? 

Mrs. Pererson. About 30,000 to 35,000, I understand, and about 
5,000 to 10,000 live on trust lands or have an interest in trust land. 
That is my information. 

Senator Gotpwater. And they still come under the Indian Bureau ? 

Mrs. Pererson. The 5,000 to 10,000 trust land Indians that we speak 
about do come under the jurisdiction of the Indian Bureau. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. Where would the other 25,000 live? 

Mrs. Pererson. They live in cities all over California, as I under- 
stand it, and have no interest in trust land even though they may re- 
tain an interest in claims. 

Senator Gotpwater. Are they fullblodds ? 

Mrs. Pererson. No, there is a great deal of intermixture. 

Senator Gotpwater. How many fullbloods live in California ? 

Mrs. Prererson. I have no idea, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. The 5,000 that you mentioned are pretty largely 
at Warm Springs? 

Mrs. Prererson. No. They are scattered around rancherias and 
small reservations all over the State. 

Senator Gotpwater. The Yumas, too? 

Mrs. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Kucuer. Mrs. Peterson, of the 10,000 Indians who live on 
reservations, how many of them belong to your organization ? 

Mrs. Pererson. One tribe belongs offici ally as a ‘tribe, Senator Ku- 
chel, and I would guess 100 individuals belong. We have tribal mem- 
bership in our organization as well as individual membership. 

Senator Kvcuet. How many members are there in the tribe which 
belongs to your organization ? 

Mrs. Pererson. In Palm Springs? 

Senator Kucue.. Yes. 
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Mrs. Prrerson. I am not sure. I think there are 27 adult members, 
and I think less than 100 members of the Palm Springs tribe, as such. 

Senator Kucner. Would it be fair to say that your organization 
that is represented in California by not more than 150 Indians? 

Mrs. Pererson. I would say 150 individuals, yes, 

Senator Kucnuer. Can you indicate to the committee the reason 
which prompted them to oppose the nomination of Mr. D’Ewart ? 

Mrs. Pererson. No, I can't, sir. This was a meeting held in Bishop 
on March 4. Iam only carrying out my instructions. The California 
Indians Congress I am sure represents a great many more Indians offi- 
cially than does the National Congress of American Indians. I would 
be very happy to get the resolution and the number in attendance if 
you would like. 

Senator Anverson. Is that not the distinction, that the National 
Congress has only 150 members in California, but the California In- 
dians Association may represent a great deal more ? 

Mrs. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator ANDERSON. You represent some tribes in New Mexico? 

Mrs. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. You do not represent all the Indians in New 
Mexico? 

Mrs. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mrs. Peterson, reading the part that is a reso- 
lution— 

The record of Mr. D’Ewart as a Member of Congress and of the House Com 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs was one which showed him to be unsym- 
pathetic toward the Indian people in their efforts to maintain their diminishing 
land base— 
could you be more specific on that / 

Mrs. Pererson. I cannot know all the things that were in the minds 
of 12 or 15 people who drafted this resolution. I will be happy to 
give you the complaints most frequently registered with us concern- 
ing Mr. D’Ewart’s record. 

No. 1, the competency bill has created more criticism than anything 
I know of among Indians. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you know what that bill contained 4 

Mrs. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. It had a means of having Indians made com 
petent. It was a compliment to them, was it not, as a matter of fact? 

Mrs. Pererson. Sir, many of us don’t think so. 

Senator Warktins. They do not like to be made competent ? 

Mrs. Prrerson. No, sir. It created machinery when machinery 
already exists for obtaining certificates of competency. 

Senator Warkins. Then I do not know why they are criticizing 
something that is already in existence. 

Senator Anprerson. Would you feel the fact that if an Indian is 
declared competent, his property might thereafter be taken away 
from him ?¢ 

Mrs. Pererson. Yes. It relates to the land, because a certificate of 
competency has no effect or bearing on the status of an Indian ex 
cept in relation to his trust land. 

Senator Warxkrns. It shows he is intelligent and has progressed 
far enough so he can take care of himself. Under the law, he would 
have the ability to look after his affairs. 
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Mrs. Pererson. I have tried to report the objections which I have 
heard which is all I can do. The competency bill did create very 
widespread and cael criticism. Secondly, the report of the com- 
mittee expressed in House Report 2680 in the 83d Congress was criti- 
cized widely and bitterly. Mr. D’Ewart, as a Member of Congress, 
was one of the signers of that. 

Senator AnDEerson. What was that / 

Mrs. Prrerson. It was the 13-page preface to continued report 
on an investigation of the Indian Bureau. It was critical of tribal 
organization and critical of Indian organization in the 13 pages. 

The third complaint less frequently registered has come from tribes 
who felt that Mr. D’Ewart as Congressman did not vigorously op- 
pose the termination bill which was opposed by the F lathead Tribe. 
Those are the three most general objections that I know. 

Senator Gotpwater. I was interested in that because I know some 
of the Indians in my State belong to your organization. In fact, I 
think Clarence Wesley is a me .mber of your board. This specific ally 

says that it showed him to be unsympathetic to the Indian people in 
their efforts to maintain their diminishing land base. I have been 
interested in that because the land base in the Southwest certainly is 
not diminishing. They have not lost any land. They have just as 
much land today—in fact more than they have had in history. Frank- 
ly, Mrs. Peterson, I am at a loss to understand why your congress op- 
poses Mr. D’Ewart. I have never understood it. T know you have 
opposed him for many years, and I have argued with Mr. Wesley about 
this. I know Mr. D’Ewart. I know his interest in Indians. I don’t 
think has has ever done a thing in his life to harm the Indians of this 
country. There can be great misunderstanding of the intent of Con- 
gress in the passage of some of this legislation that relates to In- 
dians. But I can tell you truthfully, having lived with these people 
all of my life, not part bloods, but fullbloods, people who cannot even 
speak the English language, that the Indians of this country have 
never been better off than they are today. I don’t say they are well 
off. But they have never been better off than during the last 314 
years of this administration. They have a sympathetic ear up there. 
They have a man that understands them. I know in Mr. D’Ewart 
they havea man that understands the Indians. 

In my own State, in the Navaho Tribe, which is the largest fullblood 
tribe we have left in this country, 3 years ago 13,000 Navaho children 
were in school, and today over 24,000 of them are in sc ‘thool. They are 
being put in jobs all over the country from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
at their own vocation, and not being forced to, as has been indicated 
by vour organization and others. These people are going places to- 
day under the kind of administration that Mr. D’Ewart represents. 

Frankly, I have been at a loss to understand why your organization 
and other organizations that are interested and have worked for the 
advancement of the Indians, have been opposed not only to Mr. 
D’Ewart, but opposed in some cases to this administration which has 
done so much for the Indian. 

s Mrs. Pererson. You did speak on the land in the first instance, 
Senator. I would like to make a comment. Many of the tribes look 
enviously at the tribes in Arizona because it is true their lands are 
intact. On the allotted reservations somewhere around two-thirds of 
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their original reservation land is lost. This is what Indians refer to 
when they speak of their diminishing land base. The stepped up 
supervised land sales and fee patents mean that land does go out of 
Indian ownership. 

Senator Gotpwater. How long has that been going on? 

Mrs. Pererson. I would guess for the last 4 or 5 years. 

Senator Gotpwater. It has been going on ever since the lands were 
allotted. 

Mrs. Pererson. There was a period when fee patents and land sales 
were completely stopped. As a matter of fact, land was restored or 
added to some of the allotted tribes. Now with the trend again to- 
ward fee patents and supervised land sales, this is what the allotted 
Indians do refer to as diminishing land base. 

Senator Gotpwater. A lot of Indians like to have allotments. 

Mrs. Pererson. That is perfectly true. 

Senator Gotpwarer. We have 53 million acres of Indian land in 
this country, and only 13 million comes under the allotted plan. How 
much of those 13 million acres have been disposed of as you suggest? 

Mrs. Pererson. The last 2 or 3 Interior annual reports refer to in- 
creases in each of the last 2 or 3 years in the supervised land sales and 
number of fee patents granted. I don’t know exactly what the num- 
ber of acres is. I can ‘only try to reflect what the tribes inform me, 
and try to do what they instruct me to do. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. Would you guess it would be a half million 
acres ¢ 

Mrs. Pererson. Yes, I think it is easily a half million each year for 
the last couple of years. 

Senator Gotpwarter. No, I think that is about the total. 

Mrs. Perrerson. I understand it was close to half a million acres in 
| year. Perhaps it was the year before last. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I still repeat my statement. I have argued 
this with an Indian, believe me, that has no reason to register objec- 
tions to Mr. D’Ewart, because his land has never been tampered with, 
and his income today is better than it has ever been in history. In 
fact, it is pretty close to the white man’s base. I cannot understand 
an organization taking a definite stand against a man and against an 
administration when this man represents an administration that has 
done more for the Indians than any other administration, Republican 
or Democratic, in history. I think it is the first time in the history 
of our relationship that we have had a proper approach to the solu- 
tion of the Indian problem. I think instead of fighting the adminis- 
tration, the organizations that have dedicated themselves to bettering 
the Indian’s life—and I belong to one of them—should dedicate them- 
selves to work hand in hand with them. I think we would be a lot 
better off. 

Senator Warkrns. I think, Senator, you and I would both be ob- 
jected to if we were appointed to this kind of position because we 
faa taken a strong stand to try to help the Indians to stand on their 
own feet and get training. I know I have been blasted all over the 
country by Indian organizations, in spite of the fact that I have spent 


more time than any ‘other Congressman or Senator working on the 
Indians’ behalf. 
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Senator Nevupercer. It seems to me it is possible to have two view- 
points on the Indian situation, and each person who has a different 
viewpoint can have it perfectly sincerely. It is obvious that the dis- 
tingushed Senators from Utah and Arizona have one viewpoint on 
this question of termination and Mrs. Peterson has another. I happen 
to have a different viewpoint from the two Senators, and they might 
oppose me for confirmation if I came for that reason. 

Senator Warkrns. If your administration were in power and they 
wanted you in that position, I would not oppose you ck ‘ause of your 
views, because that would be carrying out your administration’s views 
That is the only real systemized two-p: arty system of government. 

Senator Neunercer. Has that same tolerance been shown in the past 
to appointees like Mr. Lilienthal and Leland Olds? 

Senator Warkins. Yes, I supported them. 

Senator Neunercer. Has that same tolerance been shown / 

Senator Warkins. They were approved. 

Senator Anperson. I think I was one of the 15 Senators that voted 
for Leland Olds. There was not one Republican vote. There might 
have been one from Utah. There were a lot of Democrats against 
him. I was in the loud and enthusiastic minority. 

Senator Warkrys. I don’t remember the Olds case. 

Senator Anprerson. I remember it well. I continue to hear about it, 
but I would vote for him again. 

Senator Neupercer. There was a rider in a bill to deny salary to the 
gentleman sitting in the corner, Mr. Strauss, who was appointed to 
carry out the policies of the previous administration as Director of the 

sureau of Reclamation. 

Senator Warxins. That was in the appropriation bill where nobody 
votes exactly against an appropriation bill. 

Senator Anperson. Let me observe here that we went off a little 
bit the other day in our first discussion of Mr. D’Ewart—just a tiny 
bit—I thought it was a good thing and probably useful. For example, 
the two Senators from Wyoming cleared up a question which was 
very important to be cleared up between them because they are both 
fine men. 

Senator Barrerr. There was not any controversy between the Sena- 
tors. 

Senator Anprerson. No. I think Senator O’Mahoney never under- 
stood that you recommended against the use of the advertisement until 
it came out in the open. 

Senator Barrerr. It was a Republican committee representative on 
which he raised the point. 

Senator AnpErson. I was very glad to find out that he learned your 
point | of view, which was fine. We have a limited number of witnesses. 
The Senate meets at 10:30. I imagine there will be no objection to our 
continuing to meet. 

I differ a little with Senator Goldwater on how well off some Indians 
are, but on the other hand, I am happy with the progress they have con- 
tinued to make. I will argue that out at the proper time. If we can 
confine ourselves to this discussion it will be useful. I have probably 
been off the reservation more than anybody in getting into extraneous 
matters. Are there questions of Mrs. Peterson , 
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Senator Warkrns. I have no questions. I think the statement is 
only an Opinion and represents very few Indians compared to the total 
of 450,000 Indians in this country. 

(See p. 132 for additional information submitted by National Con- 
vress of American Indians. ) 

Senator Anprerson. Is Mr. Riley here now! If not, Mr. McDonald, 
will you come up, please 

I think I will put in the record a wire that has reached me from the 
Utah Mining Association. It isas follows: 

The Utah Mining Association is pleased to advise you of its support for Wesley 
A. D’Ewart whose nomination is now being considered by your comumnittee. 

We have a lot of telegrams and I don’t ordinarily put them in the 
record. Iread it only for the purpose of saying that we have hundreds 
of telegrams on both sides, and we are going to continue to file them 
for the committee, and not put them all in the record. I hope I didn’t 
transgress by reading that. They are on both sides of the question. 


Mr. McDonald. 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDONALD, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
SECRETARY, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. McDonavp..Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Angus McDonald. I am assistant legislative secretary of the 
National Farmers Union. 

I am appearing here in opposition to the confirmation of Wesley 
D’Ewart as Assistant Secretary of Interior for Public Land Manage- 
ment. Our opposition is primarily based on the record of Mr. D’Ew art 
while he was a Member of Congress. 

Employees and officials of the National Farmers Union must carry 
out to the letter, policies and principles laid down at local, State and 
National conventions. The record of Mr. D’Ewart, while he was in 
Congress, is with a few exceptions consistently and over a long period 
of time opposed to every policy of the National Farmers Union. Be- 

cause of his record, we are reluctantly forced to oppose him, since he 
will be in charge of public land and resources in the Department of 
Interior. ‘This. Department is directly responsible for the administra- 
tion of our public lands and has an indirect relationship to all public 
resource development. 

We call attention to our resolutions adopted at the last biennial con- 
vention of the Nationa] Farmers Union in Denver, Colo., March 1956. 
These resolutions, consistent with the past resolutions of national con- 
ventions adopted in regard to resource and electric power development 
rest on two great janonseael principles, derived from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, from laws enacted by the Congress and from 
court decisions. They are also formulated in the light of administra- 
tive policies, rules snd regulations designed to carry out the spirit and 
the letter of the laws enacted by the Congress. ‘The two great prin- 
ciples derived from this body of laws and their interpretations are the 
principles of ownership of the navigable waters of the Nation by all 
the people and the ight of the people to benefit from their develop- 
ment. This right was set forth by the Congress and reaflirmed by the 
courts many years before the development ‘of hydroelectric power. 

The right of the people to benefit from hydroelectric power on navi- 
gable rivers was first referred to in the Reclamation Act of 1906. 
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Since that time the Congress and the courts have interpreted the prin- 
ciple to mean also the right of nonprofit groups, including coopera- 
tives, to derive as much benefit as possible from hydroelectric power 
development. National administrations, over a period of 50 years, 
through congressional and Executive action have spelled out and re- 
affirmed this principle in many statutes authorizing hydroelectric 
development in many areas of the United States. 

Our concern, however, is not primarily the development of electric 
ower at water sites inherently belonging to all the people but rather 
in the overall development of a region or a river valley. High on our 
list of important purposes of Federal development is flood control. 
This perhaps. transcends all others since the lives and homes and 
businesses and properties of millions of citizens are dependent on 
action taken. by the Government of the United State to protect them 


from disastrous floods. 
I call the committee’s attenion to the statement by this witness on 
May 22, 1953, before the House Committee on Interior and Insular 


as 


Affairs in opposition to H. R. 4023. The statement in part is as fol- 


lows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf of James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers Union, I am appearing here in opposition to 
H. R. 4023 which would radically revise regulation of grazing lands administered 
by the United States Department of Agriculture and Interior. It is pertinent 
in this connection to emphasize the fact that these Federal agencies administering 
these lands perform many services not only in the interest of watershed protec- 
tion but in the interest of those who benefit from grazing permits. 

These agencies assume the responsibility of managing the lands over a long 
period of time so that not only soil and water are conserved in the public interest 
but vegetative covering. Federal agencies police the land, prevent trespassing, 
protect at Government expense the rights of those who are using the land, prevent 
forest fires and in general supervise the activities of those interested in hunt- 
ing, fishing, or sightseeing. The Congress has never considered an issue in which 
so many Americans had either a direct or indirect inteerst. The conservation of 
the soil and water, forest and grazing in these public lands is intimately tied 
up with the future and welfare of agriculture and all those who are dependent on 
them for water suppHes or those who might be affected by floods. 

I call the committee’s attention to a document entitled “The Western Range” 
published in 1936 by the United States Government Printing Office (74th Cong., 
2d sess., S. Doc. 199). This book consisting of more than 600 pages, recounts the 
history of devastation of the western range which took place during the years 
when there was little regulation. An enormous amount of evidence indicates 
that overgrazing was responsible for floods and for the destruction of millions 
of acres of topsoil. In area after area where floods rarely oecurred, devastating 
floods occurred annually approximately 15 years after settlement. 

The cause of this situation has been explained by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. It appears that when land cover is destroyed, water does not stay in the area 
where it falls. The result is that it runs off carrying with it rich topsoil. For 
example an investigation in Davis County, Utah, revealed that over a period of 
years grazing and fire had stripped off the land cover so as to permit 18 to 36 
inches of topsoil to be removed on some parts of the flooded areas. Gullies and 
hillsides were 3 to 4 feet deep and the main channels were scoured out 70 feet 
in depth and 200 feet in width. This kind of situation existed in a greater or 
lesser degree in countless areas throughout the West after cattle and sheep men 
had subjected the area to improper treatment. 

We are told under the administration of Federal agencies that many of these 
lands have recovered and they are contributing today to economic units and are 
getting better every year. We are therefore very much concerned by any legis- 
lation which might tend to weaken or destroy regulation in the interest of soil 
or water conservation. 

I call the committee’s attention to section 5 (b) of S. 1491 which states that: 

“Standards concerning the percentage and kinds of livestock to be grazed which 
must be owned by privileged holders shall be determined for each locality con- 
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cemmed by the Secretary, based on the advice and recommend@ations of the ad- 
visory board for such locality pursuant to the provisions as establshed by the 
act of June 28, 1934.” As we interpret this provision the Secretary is to base 
his standard entirely on the recommendation of the advisery beard established 
by the 1934 statute. In looking at the statute we find that the advisory board 
except for one member consists entirely of those enjoying the use of the range. 
Considering the bad record of stockmen in the past we think it would be unwise 
to let them determine the standard of percent and kinds of livestock to be grazed. 

Attention is called to section 6 of the bill which provides the holders of estab- 
lished grazing privileges shall be given first privilege for the continued use of 
grazing allotments as established and that these privileges shall be permanent un- 
der this section. Protection for the small operator which we understand has 
been ad vinistratively provided is thus done away with. One big operator might 
buy up all the small operators’ permits in any given area. 


In section 7 grazing permit holders are allowed to transfer their grazing 
privileges to those who do not own a ranch or any property which contributes 
to making a ranch an economic unit. Unless we have misinterpreted this provi- 
sion, speculators in New York City might be able to get hold of grazing leases 
in which they had no legitimate interest. We feel that this provision would in- 
troduce an element of speculation or instability in the whole livestock industry 
in the West. 

Senator Barrerr. I wonder if the witness will yield to me at that 
point 4 

Senator ANpreRrSsON. Yes. 

Senator Barrerr. I think the witness is wholly misinformed about 
these pieces of legislation. Let me tell you why that provision was 
put in the bill. I happen to know. There were hundreds of small 
farmers down in the State of New Mexico, the State that the distin- 
guished chairman represents so ably here. They own leases. That is 
all they have. They are poor people. They have a hard time to make 
a living. They have maybe 6, 8 or 10 cows, and that is all they have, 
and that is how they support themselves. 

The committee, at the request of the Department of Agriculture, 
put in this provision that permitted them to run their cattle up on the 
forest when they didn’t own a ranch, but leased only a little property 
down there and depend on that lease to make a living. 

Are you opposed to those people supporting themselves under those 
conditions ¢ 

Mr. McDonap. I am opposed to transferring these grazing permits. 

Senator Barrerr. I didn’t ask you that question. The question I 
asked is, Are you opposed to the provision that was put in there for 
the purpose of giving those people the opportunity to eke out a living? 

Mr. McDonaw. If you are referring, Senator, to section 7—— 

Senator Barrer. I am referring to section 7, and that is why it 
was put in. 

Mr. McDonatp. The answer is “Yes.” 

Senator Barretr. I happen to know, and I am telling you. Are you 
opposed to giving those people the opportunity to make enough so 
that they can support their families ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I am opposed to section 7. 

Senator Barrett. I just want to tell you that it was put in for that 
purpose. It has been handled that way in New Mexico for 50 or 60 
years, not for the benefit of New York City or anybody in New York 
City, but for these poor people down there. I thought that the Farm- 
ers Union had some compassion on the poor little farmer that is trying 
to eke out a living, and I assume that they do not from your statement. 

Senator Warxrns. I would like to ask the witness a question. Are 
you aware of the fact that under present practices of the Department 
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of Agriculture, which operates the forests, not only now, but for many 
years past, there have been provisions and regulations for the sale of 
permits to people who were in the same business? That has been 
going on, I happen to know, as a matter of practice in the States, and 
I know the States that sold permits, and I know others who were go- 
ing out of business sold their permits and they finally were approved 
by the Forest Service. That has been going on under Democratic 
and Republivan administrations for a long period of time. Are you 
opposed to that ¢ 

Mr. McDonaup. As I understand the history of the administra- 
tion of this land, the Secretary has been, and I think still is, in a posi- 
tion where he can prevent the transfer or the sale if he so desires. But 
this provision in the bill we are discussing here would seem to give 
the holder of the permit a vested interest. 

Senator Warxins. Were you here yesterday 4 

Mr. McDonatp. I was here the day before yesterday. I disagreed 
with you and agreed with the witness, Mr. Smith. 

Senator Warkins. The bill that was before us is in the record. It 
shows a complete statement notwithstanding anything to the contrary. 

Mr. McDonatp. Senator Watkins, if I may make a comment, your 
statement raises a question in my mind that if they can transfer them, 
why was it necessary to write it into section 7? 

Senator Warxins. Because it left it many times purely to the ar- 
bitrary action of a forester out in the field. There is some merit to 
what the cattlemen and sheepmen have been urging over the years. 
Before they go on the forest, they must have a ranch, they must have 
so many acres and growing produce that will tide them over the winter 
for their herds, and they require them to have an economic unit. Then 
if circumstances occur so that he wants to get out of the business, 
he ought to have something to permit him to transfer what he has. 
They require him to have all of this. If they arbitrarily say no, you 
cannot do it, then he loses probably two-thirds of the value of his 
ranch, which is tied in with this permit. 

I have had this discussion time and again with the forest people 
in my State, with the foresters, with the sportsmen, with the Farmers 
Union people, and all the others. There is some merit to what these 
people have been saying. If you were in their position and in order 
to stay in that business—and people have been in it for several gen- 
erations—and in order to get a permit you had to have a ranch and 
a rather large investment, if a person died and his heirs could not go 
on with it, it would be left to the Secretary of Interior or the regional 
forester to say arbitrarily whether they could or could not sell that 
permit which would go along with the ranch. The ranch itself would 
not be much good without the permit, and vice versa. 

There has been a lot of misrepresentation and misinformation about 
that situation. We have tried to find an equitable way to protect those 
people who have been using the forests. They pay something for the 
use of that land. It is rented tothem. They have to pay so much per 
head of cattle. There has been an awful lot of misrepresentation about 
the greedy stockmen and the wealthy stockmen who use these forests. 
I want to say to you that 99 percent of them are not wealthy stockmen. 
Many of them are farmers living in this area who have small ranches 
and they need some summer range. The grass should be harvested. 
It should not go to waste. The problem has been to work out an ar- 
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rangement whereby the multiple use could be protected for everybody. 

That is what I personally have been attempting to do. I know from 
looking over your tabulation of right and wrong, most Republicans 
you would not approve for a post of this kind because according to 
your tabulation they are Republicans. You people happen to be 
Democrats. 

If the President can’t name a Republican to his Cabinet, he will] be 
in a hard fix, and if he has to take the people you want. ‘They go 
completely contrary to what he is trying to do. He should have some- 
one on the team to work with him. 

Mr. McDona.p. If I may make a statement, the Farmers Union does 
not take part in political activities. 

Senator Warkins. You can’t tell me that in my State and other 
States. That isthe understatement of the year. 

Mr. McDonaup. We have never officially endorsed a candidate. 

Senator Warktins. Not officially, but unofficially you have worked 
all over the States against the party. You gathered up a caravan to 
demand that the President fire Secretary Benson. That was the 
Farmers Union promotion. 

Senator Anperson. I do not want Secretary Benson to have the dis- 
tincting by himself. 

Senator Warxins. I know you might speak up for yourself. 

Senator Anperson. We could disagree pleasantly even though Mr. 
Patton would go to the president’s office once or twice a month re- 
questing my removal, and then visit with me, and we got along 
pleasantly. 

Mr. McDonaxp. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for pointing out that 
President Patton did ask for your resignation some years ago. 

Senator AnprERSoN. Early and often. 

Mr. McDonatp. And you continue to be good friends. We dis- 
agreed on some things and agreed on many others. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps the Farmers 
Union is just about as justified in asking for your resignation then 
as they are opposing Mr. D’Ewart at this time; is that right, Mr. 
McDonald? 

Mr. McDona.p. I could not draw an analogy. I would say this, 
though. We compile complete voting records on all Senators and 
Congressmen. As I recall, Senator Anderson has an excellent record 
according to our standards. 

Senator ANpErRSON. We finally got that out. I appreciate that. If 
you go long enough, you finally pick up an acorn in this business. 

Senator Barrerr. Just to finish off my questions in a rather light 
fashion, I want to say I think it is ridiculous for your organization or 
any organization to compile a voting record, and then do it as you have 
done here on page 3, say that one vote is right and the other vote is 
wrong. If you want to say that, you ought to qualify it by saying in 
our opinion one vote is right and one vote is wrong. 

Don’t say categorically that one vote is right or wrong. 

Senator Anperson. It does say that. It says according to Farmers 
Union standards. 

Senator Barrett. I see. I don’t like the idea of using it in any event, 
right or wrong. Certainly you were fair enough to say according to 
your standards. 
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Senator Neunercer. Could I get a copy of this transcript so I can 
send the opinion of the Senator from Wyoming to some of the Re- 
publican organizations in my State that are listing me as voting con- 
sistently wrong on anything ¢ 

Senator Barrerr. I don’t think you will find many Republican or- 
ganizations putting out lists like this, right or wrong. 

Senator Anperson. As I said a while ago, can we go back to the 
witness and Mr. D’Ewart. 

Senator Warkins. He is judging Mr. D’Ewart by his standards. 
That is what we are talking about. 

Senator Anperson. Every member of the committee will have a 
right to decide whether that is a fair basis or not. The witness has 
expressed himself according to his organization’s standards. 

Are there further questions? This just about completes your state- 
ment, does it not ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes. Finally, we call attention to the voting record 
of Mr. D’Ewart which according to the Farmers Union standards is 
as follows: 

ROLLCALL VOTES ON PUBLIC POWER AND RESOURCES 


Right—Bonneville Power Administration, April 25, 1947. 

Wrong—Rural Electrification Administration—Loan funds, May 28, 1947. 

Wrong—Rural Electrification Administration—Loan funds, July 18, 1947. 

Right—Bonneville Power Administration—Funds, July 26, 1947. 

Right—Bureau of Reclamation, January 22, 1948. 

Right—Rural Electrification Administration—Loan funds, February 24, 1948. 

Wrong—Rural Electrification Administration—Loan funds, April 1, 1948. 

Absent—TVA’s proposed New Johnsonville steam plant, May 11, 1948. 

Right—Rural Electrification Administration—Administrative funds, June 16, 
1948. 

Wrong—TVA’s proposed New Johnsonville steam plant, June 19, 1948. 

Right—Rural telephone bill, July 13, 1949. 

Wrong—Southeastern Power Administration, May 2, 1951. 

Wrong—Generation funds for preference customers, May 2, 1951. 

Wrong—Southwestern Power Administration, May 2, 1951. 

Wrong—Bonneville Power Administration, May 2, 1951. 

Right—Bureau of Reclamation funds, May 2, 1951. 

Wrong—Generation funds for preference customers, May 2, 1951. 

Wrong—Cheatham Dam (Tenn.) June 9, 1952. 

Wrong—Southwestern Power Administration, April 28, 1953. 

Wrong—Niagara Falls development, July 9, 1953. 

Wrong—Forest lands, February 17, 1954. 


ROLLCALL VOTES ON OTHER LEGISLATION 


Wrong—Minimum wages, August 10, 1949. 
Wrong—Social security, February 27, 1948. 
Wrong—Unemployment compensation, July 8, 1953. 
Wrong—Public housing, June 29, 1949. 
Wrong—Public housing, May 4, 1951. 
Wrong—Public housing, May 21, 1952. 
Wrong—Public housing, July 21, 1953. 
Wrong—Cooperative housing, April 2, 1954. 
Wrong—Middle income housing, March 15, 1950. 
Wrong—School construction, May 26, 1953. 
Wrong spital construction, May 26, 1953. 
Wrong—Income tax, June 22, 1951. 

Wrong—$700 personal exemption, March 18, 1954. 


Senator Dworsnak. I have analyzed the rolleall votes listed by the 
witness and I would say that it is probably something that ought to 
be to the credit of our friend here, Mr. D’Ewart, because there are 
only 7 right votes and 14 wrong. I would not be disturbed if they 
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had been 100 percent wrong votes. But I think he is entitled to con- 
siderable credit when he is listed as having voted right 7 times, or one 
third of the critical rolleall votes which are used in this analysis. I 
think that is to his credit, and I want to stress that. It could be to his 
dise redit, too, but I am going to be fairminded and say that at least he 
is not given a zero rec ord like some of us are. 

Senator Anperson. Are there additional questions of this witness. 
If there are no other questions, thank you, Mr. McDonald. 

The next witness will be Mr. Bodine, executive vice president. of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Bodine starts, might 
I ask if the figures that Mr. Coburn obtained— 

Senator Anperson. I beg your pardon. I was going to put this in 
the record. The other day ‘the question arose as to ‘the number of 
leases and permits on w ildlife reserves that had been granted by this 
administration, in constrast to previous administrations. I suggested 
that this was a cold statistical question. The permits either had been 
granted or they had not been granted. 

The check made by the committee counsel reveals that the figures 
used by Senator Goldwater were correct. I would ask that there be 
placed in the record at this point the memorandum to me from the 
counsel of the committee, saying in substance that the figures sub- 
mitted by Senator Goldwater are accurate as of March 5, 1956, and that 
since March 5 no leases have been issued for lands within the refuge. 
Without objection it will go in the record at this point. 

(The memorandum is as follows: ) 

JULY 13, 1956. 
Memorandum. 
To: Hon. Clinton P. Anderson. 
From: William H. Coburn, Counsel. 
Subject: Oil and gas leasing figures submitted by Senator Goldwater for the 
record in the D’Ewart hearings. 

According to instructions, I have today checked the accuracy of the leasing 
figures submitted by Senator Goldwater for the record in the D’Ewart hearings. 
The directive pertained to the figures on the Fort Peck (Mont.) Game Refuge 
only. 

The General Land Office in Billings, Mont., by memorandum dated March 5, 1956, 
submitted to the Interior Department the following information concerning oil 
and gas leases issued on Fort Peck Game Refuge lands: 

Number 
of leases 
Issued prior to Jan. 1, 19538__- 3 ed 233 


Frem Jan. 1, 1953, to date (Mar. ! 1956) ____ * soothe Seda 2 241 


Thus the figures submitted by Senator Goldwater are accurate as of March 
5, 1956. Since March 5, 1956, no leases have been issued for lands within the 
refuge. 


STATEMENT OF LEO V. BODINE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Boprne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Leo V. Bodine. I am executive vice president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, and represent an industry that is de- 
pendent to a substantial degree upon commercial timber resources un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 
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We represent 15 associations which in turn represent individual 
lumber manufacturers through our national association. The associa- 
tions are located from one corner of the United States to the other. 

Senator Anperson. Are they substantial firms that are in the busi- 
ness ¢ 

Mr. Boprne. Our members are. 

Senator Anperson. Could you submit a list for the record ? 

Mr. Bovine. We would be happy to do so. 

Senator Anperson. Not to go in the record at this point, but to file 
with this committee. 

Mr. Boprne. Yes, sir. 

In that we have earlier submitted to you at your courtesy a copy of 
our statement, it would be my suggestion if the committee wishes to 
conserve time, we will submit it for the record. 

Senator Anperson. It will not take more than 2 or 3 minutes, so I 
would rather you read it. 

Mr. Boprne. Yes, sir. Well, as I said, we represent an industry 
that is dependent to a substantial degree upon commercial timber 
resources under the jurisdiction of the Department of Interior. 

Particularly is this true in the West where many sawmills obtain 
much, and sometimes all, of their raw materials from these timber 
resources. Direct supervision of these timberlands is furnished by the 
Assistant Secretary of Interior for Public Land Management, the 
position to which President Eisenhower has nominated Mr. W esley A. 
D’Ewart. 

Understandably, the lumber industry has a compelling reason for 
interest in the man who serves in this capacity and it is of importance 
to our industry that a person be selected who is well experienced in 
land management, experienced in Government and governmental 
procedures, has knowledge and understanding of the interests and de- 
sires of the various groups that use the public domain and who can be 
depended upon to wisely and honestly administer the office. We be- 
lieve Mr. D’Ewart is exceptionally well qualified for this position and 
that confirmation of his appointment will constitute a service to the 
public’s best interests. 

Mr. D’Ewart has been known to the lumber industry for many years. 
As a member of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
from 1945 until 1955, the lumber industry found Mr. D’Ewart attentive 
to land management problems of the public domain. His record with- 
in the Congress for 10 year period is one of great distinction and is 
replete with examples of his awareness of the interests of all the graape 
that use the public domain and of his concern that their interests be 
safeguarded. His work since 1955, first in the Department of Agri- 
culture and now in the Department of Interior has been of the same 
high caliber, faithfully and efficiently performed from a background 
of know ledge and experience. 

Since assuming the duties of Assistant Secretary of Interior in 
charge of public “land m: inagement, following nomination by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Mr. D’Ewart has had good opportunity to apply his 
extensive knowledge of public land affairs and we have found him to 
be intimately familiar with the problems of the American Indians, the 

national par rks, fish and wildlife, the administration of territories and 
insular possessions, and of the extremely complex nature of administra- 
tive processes within the Bureau of Land Management. 
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Of direct concern to the lumber industry are the timber resources 
administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Land 
Management. Mr. D’Ewart’s broad knowledge and experience in 
land management affairs will enable prompt and efficient treatment of 
problems affecting the timber resources under the jurisdiction of these 
two bureaus. It should be added that in our opinion and within the 
framework of legislative intent as expressed in the law, Mr. D’Ewart 
will arrive at decisions in respect to these Bureaus entirely on the 
basis of his own judgment after careful review of all the facts. We 
make this observation because in the past we have not always shared 
Mr. D’Ewart’s views, but we have never ceased to admire the independ 
ence of thought, the sincerity and honesty of purpose which he has 
displayed. These qualities, and many others no less commendable, 
have long been hallmarks of Mr. D’Ewart’s character and are account- 
able for his manifest and abundant abilities as a statesman, leader and 
administrator. 

We consider it a privilege to urge and to respectfully recommend 
that your committee report to the Senate that Mr. D’Ewart’s appoint- 
ment, be confirmed. 

Senator ANperson. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Jackson. I have a couple, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you represent some of the smaller firms, too ? 

Mr. Boptne. Not firms, Senator; we represent only lumber manufac- 
turing associations. Some are small. 

Senator Jackson. Is the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association a 
member / 

Mr. Bovine. That isnotasmallone. That isa large one. 

Senator Jackson. What are some of the small ones on the coast ? 

Senator Anperson. There is a distinction there between associations 
and companies. You said you represent only associations. 

Mr. Boprne. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. What associations do you represent on the west 
coast ¢ 

Mr. Bopinr. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the 
Western Pine Association. 

Senator Jackson. What is your attitude toward access roads? 

Mr. Boprne. We have testified in favor of an adequate access road 
system, and supported the last major bill which would have provided 
for additional funds. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to provide adequate funds for access roads so that 
the maximum number of individuals can participate in bidding on the 
timber resources which belong to all of the people of this country? 

Mr. Boprne. You are speaking of Federal lands ? 

Senator JAcKson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Boptne. Yes. We believe that there should be an adequate tim- 
ber access road system. We think in part it can be built with private 
funds and in part it must be built with Federal funds. 

Senator Jackson. That does not answer the question. 

Mr. Boprne. I did not mean to evade the question. 

Senator Jackson. No, I know you did not. I am interested in it be- 
cause this is very basic out in our part of the country. 

Mr. Boprne. Indeed it is. 
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Senator Jackson. We have had a fight over a period of years be- 
tween small lumber operators and big ones. I think you know what 
Iam talking about. t 

Mr. Bovine. I do. 

Senator Anperson. In the main your organization represents 
Weyerhauser and the larger firms ? 

Mr. Boptne. No, there are many small firms. 

Senator Anperson. Who are members of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association / 

Mr. Bovine. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. The smaller firms have supported Federal ap- 
propriations which in the end come out of the sale of timber and it 
does not cost the taxpayer any money for access roads whereas the 
larger firms have opposed it. You are familiar with that fact? 

Mr. Boprne. Senator, I must correct you on one point. Weyer- 
hauser’s name has been mentioned. 

Senator Jackson. I didn’t mention it. 

Mr. Bovine. Weyerhauser supported Federal access-road ap- 
propriations. They supported the idea that additional money should 
be provided for timber-access roads. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t want to get into any collateral issues, but 
I would suggest that you may want to think about this a little bit. 
You are not here under oath, and I would not press it, but I think you 
will find that some of the larger firms have opposed additional funds 
for access roads. 

Mr. Bovine. That could very well be true, sir. I would not quarrel 
with that at all. Some of them have also endorsed it; Weyerhauser 
among them. 

Senator Jackson. You qualified your statement. You said that 
private funds ought to be provided first, and you know when you have 
a private road into a timber-cutting area, that the person who has that 
private road in there has an advantage over other bidders who have 
to go to that individual in order to get to the timber that must be cut; 
is that not right? 

Mr. Bopixz. It could or it might not be, depending on the cir- 
cumstances. 

Senator Jackson. Of course. 

Mr. Boprne. And the terms under which the road was built. 

Senator Jackson. Were you with Weyerhauser ¢ 

Mr. Bovine. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You are familiar with what I am talking about. 
I don’t want to spend a lot of time here and get into a collateral issue, 
but, Mr. Chairman, this is an important problem and it goes to the 
question of public policy. I think you know exactly what I am talk- 
ing about, Mr. Bodine. There is a big controversy in the Northwest 
and any area where we have timber resources, whether it is under the 
management of the Forest Service or the Interior Department through 
the Bureau of Land Management. The controversy is a fundamental 
one. It isa question whether little and big firms can all participate on 
an equal basis in bidding for timber that belongs to all the people of 
this country. I am talking about free private enterprise. You and 
I know that the larger firms have been opposed time and again when- 
ever we have asked for additional funds, increased funds, to make that 
possible. 
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Mr. Boptne. Senator, I could not agree to your statement. You 
have not qualified your statement at all. Some of the larger firms 
may have done this. I doubt that they did it in unison. I think they 
may have done it individually. I know Weyerhaeuser did not oppose 
it. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t like to talk about individual firms. Weyer- 
haeuser is a very fine company. They are a well managed company. 
When you are big, you are going to do a lot of things that natur: ally 
they would do to preser ve their own enter prise. I don’t have anything 
against them personally. 

“Mr. Boprnx. I do not believe that Crown-Zellerbach, another large 
firm, opposed it. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t believe they have. They are in a different 
class. 

Senator Anprerson. They testified in favor of access roads. 

Mr. Boprne. They are one of the largest firms. 

Senator Jackson. Has your association opposed, directly or in- 
directly, increased appropriations for access roads? 

Mr. Bovine. Quite the contrary ; we testified in favor of it. 

Senator Jackson. And you have never taken any actions in the past 
against any of these increases ¢ 

Mr. Bopine. I can only speak of the period that I have been with the 
association, which is for the last 5 years. During that period we have 
testified in favor of an adequate access-road system, and the money nec- 
essary to create it. 

Senator Jackson. There has never been any lobbying against it? 

Mr. Bovine. No, not to my knowledge, not on the part of our as- 
sociation. That is all I am speaking for. 

Senator Jackson. Asan association ? 

Mr. Boptne. I am not trying to hedge. 

Senator Jackson. There was a very bitter fight 
Senate at the time, but in the House- 
roads. 

Senator Anperson. The Department of Agriculture has had some 
interest in that fight for a long time and trying to get these blocks of 
merchantable timber where they can be harvested. No one has to fly 
very long over the Northwest to see enormous amounts of timber to 
be harvested. It is not only a question of public « 
of the timber. 

Senator Warxins. Mr. Chairman, I served for 4 years on the Public 
Works Committee, and I was the ranking Republican on the Subeom- 
mittee on Roads. I don’t recall a single instance where any of the 
lumber companies came in there and opposed the authorizations for 
larger appropriations for access roads to the forests. I think they 
were universally supported. 

In addition to that, 1 spent a week in Oregon holding hearings on 
a controversy between some of the large timber users and small ones 
over the O. and C. lands. That did not turn on the controversy over 
access roads. 

I have never heard until now that the big companies were opposed. 
I can see why they might have some motives in a few indiv idual cases. 

Senator Jackson. The ¢ acting chairman of the committee is a former 
Secretary of Agriculture, and I am sure he would confirm what I 
have to say, and that is that if the Forest Service came up here to 
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testify they could explain that there has been serious opposition by 
some of the larger firms to increased funds for access roads if applied 
in certain areas which would take away a monopoly that some firms 
have in certain timber-cutting areas. It makes it impossible for the 
smaller firms to compete on an equal basis. It has been a fight that is 
well known to the people who are in the lumber business in the North- 
west. I have some very strong feelings about it. I feel that people 
who are in business when they are bidding on Government property 
ought to at least be able to come in on an equal footing. It goes to 
the whole question of a sound public policy in the administration of 
our timber resources. 

I have no further questions. 

Senator Anperson. Are there further questions / 

Senator Nevusercer. | have some questions, if I may. 

I would like to predicate this by saying, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
with respect to Mr. Bodine’s testimony, that my State has a greater 
stake in the situation than any other. The principal timber, I believe, 
managed by the Department of the Interior is in the Bureau of Land 
Management. Over 90 percent of the revenue for that timber comes 
from 1 State, Oregon. So I would like to ask you several questions. 

How many of the sawmills in the State of Oregon would you say 
your association represents / 

Mr. Boptnz. We do not represent any sawmills. 

Senator Neurercer. How many sawmills are in the associations 
that you represent / 

Mr. Boprne. I cannot give you that figure. I don’t know it. 

Senator Neusercer. It is only a relatively small proportion of the 
mills in the State of Oregon, is that not correct, which is the principal 
lumber producing State in the Nation ? 

Mr. Boprne. You are correct that Oregon is the principal lumber 
producing State in the Nation. From the standpoint of mills that be- 
long to one or another lumber association, I would say that we repre- 
sent most of those in Oregon that do belong to an association. There 
are a great many that belong to no association. 

Senator Nevsercer. You have not answered my question. You 
say you represent a great many that belong to a particular associa- 
tion. What proportion of the mills of the State of Oregon do you 
think that your organization represents ? 

Mr. Boptne. Ididanswer. I don’t know. 

Senator Neusercer. Let me ask this further question. Is not the 
membership of the various associations that you represent in the State 
of Oregon composed predominantly of the largest mills in the State 
of Oregon ¢ 

Mr. Boprne. In point of number, no. In point of production, I 
think yes. 

Senator Neusercer. Not number, obviously. Is it not a fact that 
the associations which you represent have in their members from our 
State of Oregon mainly the larger mills? 

Mr. Boprxe. Again I need to qualify that in the distinction as com- 
pared with number versus quantit of production. Each member, as 
I understand it, has a vote in the deliberations of the association. So 
from the standpoint of voting the small mills have the strength. From 
the standpoint of dues payment, the larger members pay more money. 
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Senator .\Nperson. Mr, Bodine, you understood Senator Neuber- 
ger’s question. Won’t you please answer it / 

Mr. Bovine. Perhaps I didn’t understand it. 
swering it. 

Senator Neusercer. The mills that you represent in Oregon, 
whether directly or through this filter that comes up through you, are 
they not principally the larger sawmills in the State of Oregon ¢ 

Mr. Bovine. Most of the larger sawmills are members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association or the Western Pine Association. 

Senator Nrupercer. Which you represent. 

Mr. Bovine. That is correct. 

Senator Neupercer. Is it not a fact that your organization was a 
principal promoter of H. R, 4646, in the previous Congress ? 

Mr. Bovine. We were interested in the legislation. We believed it 
to be good legislation. I can’t tell you whether we were the principal 
promoter or not. 

Senator NEUBERGER. You were a very strong supported of H. R. 
41646. 

Mr. Bovine. We were a supporter. We thought it good legislation. 

Senator AnpERsoN. What is the bill, please / 

Senator Neupercer. H. R. 4646 was the timber exchange bill, which 
allowed certain lumber companies to exchange their land for Govern- 
ment land under certain conditions when the Government acquired 
that land. ; 

Is it not a fact that the nominee of the President for this position 
was'a principal sponsor and backer of that bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ? 

Mr. Boprne. I believe that if my memory serves me correctly that 
Congressman Ellsworth was the author of the bill. As to the principal 
backers in the House, you would have to direct that to Mr. Ellsworth. 

Senator Necsercer. Was the nominee an active supporter of the 
bill? 

Mr. Boprxe. I hope he was. 

Senator Nevpercer. Is it not a fact that that bill was so drafted that 
it would have included in the scope of its benefits only the larger 
sawmills? 

Mr. Bopine. That is not my understanding of the measure, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. Why then did most of the small mills in my 
State oppose it, and most of the large mills support it? Were they 
mistaken as to its provisions? 

Mr. Boprne. Again I cannot answer the question. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Nevpercer. Was it not so worded that it applied only to 
lumber operations that had so-called sustained yield units and are 
those not principally the larger lumber operations? 

Mr. Boptne. I think the larger lumber operations have sustained 
yield units. Again in point of area perhaps most of the area is in 
ownership of the large manufacturers. However, there are a great 
many, as I am sure you know, small-tree farmers that are on a sus- 
tained-yield basis in the West. That is as near as I can come to answer- 
ing your question. It would affect both. 

Senator Neupercer. Was it not true that the benefits of that bill in 
terms of acquiring Government land applied only to lumber operators 
that had so-called sustained yield units? 


I thought 1 was an- 
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Mr. Boprxe. Senator, it has been quite some little while ago and I 
do not recall the exact language of the bill. I don’t know the answer 
to your question. I think that question should be directed to the 
author of the bill or to someone much closer identified with it than I. 

Senator Neupercer. Your organization actively supported the bill. 

Mr. Boprne. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. And you are not familiar with its provisions. 

Mr. Boprxe. I personally am not familiar with the provisions. I 
did not testify in-favor of the bill. Our legislative counsel thought 
it a good measure. We indicated our approval of the bill and our 
hope that it would be passed. It was of no tremendous importance 
to us. 

Senator Neusercer. It was not of tremendous importance to you? 

Mr. Boptne. No, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. Was it not a very hotly and bitterly contested 
issue in the House? It came toa rolleall vote. I believed it was de- 
feated in a Republican House of Representatives 221 to 162, if my 
memory serves me correctly. It was fought out along very sharp lines 
as I remember with the large lumber manufacturers on one side and 
the small-lumber men and conservation groups on the other. 

Mr. Boprne. I do not recall any large lumber manufacturers testi- 
fying in favor of the bill. I do not know any that were supporting it. 

Senator Neusercer. Did your organization represent them when you 
testified ? 

Mr. Boprne. We represented 15 organizations of lumber manufac- 
turers, among them many of the large and also many of the small 
manufacturers of lumber. 

Senator Neusercer. In our State, which produces 90 percent of the 
revenue of the Interior Department cutting, you represent the large 
lumber operators. 

Mr. Boptne. We represent every member of the association, large or 
small. 

Senator Neusercer. Is not the association composed mainly of the 
large lumber operations / 

Mr. Boprne. In point of area, yes; in point of number, no. 

Senator Anperson. Let us not go round and round on that question. 

Senator Jackson. If you will yield for a question, just to clarify 
it, you are familiar with the lumber industry in the Northwest. 

Mr. Boptne. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Would you indicate the names of 4 or 5 of the 
largest lumber companies on the west coast and indicate what percent- 
age of the production es control 4 

Mr. Boptne. Senator, I do not have those figures. 

Senator Jackson. Give it to the best of your ability. 

Mr. Bovine. I can only guess at them. I will be glad to guess at 
it if you wish me to. 

Senator Jackson. I would like to settle this point. 

Mr. Boprne. I can submit a list later. 

Senator Anperson. I asked him to submit a list later on. You 
mentioned Weyerhaeuser, Crown-Zellerbach. I imagine he will ask 
you are they members of the association. 

Senator Jackson. No, I wonder what percentage they represent 
of the total production. 

Mr. Boptne. I would have to consult figures on that, 
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Senator Jackson. Would you supply that for the record, and also 
the percentage that they hold of the privately owned timberlands in 
the area ? 

Mr. Bovine. Yes, I would be glad to. 

Senator Jackson. I think that will speak for itself. 

Senator Warkins. It is all a matter of record. 

Senator Jackson. He can get it. It will help to clarify the im 
portance. 

Senator Warkins. There is nothing secret about it. It is a matter 
of public record. 

Senator Jackson. Surely. I might say these big companies are 
well managed, they are fine concerns. Most of them, Weyerhaeuser 
L know in particular, and Crown-Zellerbach, have engaged in very 
fine conservation policies. The only thing is that there are a lot of 
small people out there that need protection in a free enterprise economy 
lest we let our timber resources, like any other resource, get monop- 
olized. : 

Mr. Bopine. I don’t think there is much danger of that, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. More and more small mills, however, are go- 
ing out of operation in our State. 

Mr. Boptne. That has been true for a great many years. 

Senator JAcKson. It is not an easy problem. 

Senator Anperson. Senator Neuberger, I didn’t mean to cut you 
off. I did not think you were going to get from this witness an ad- 
mission that the associations he represents are composed of the large 
operators. I don’t think he will admit that. I think the list will show 
it when it comes in. We can draw our own conclusions. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bodine, did you poll the individual members of these associ- 
ations which you represent before you took the position that you have 
here today in backing Secretary D’ Ewart ? 

Mr. Boptner. The individual associations are represented on our 
board of directors, and our board of directors met in Seattle in late 
May and the matter was discussed with that group. 

Senator Neupercer. And the board of directors approved the 
stand you have taken ? 

Mr. Bovine. Yes. 

Senator Nevurercer. I hope this has the chairman’s approval. 
When you provide this information, could you provide the names of 
the members of your board of directors and some approximation of 
the size of their lumber oper: ation for the people on the board ? 

Mr. Boptne. I can, Senator. It would re quire some delving into 
their company records, which are not available to me 

Senator Nevupercer. I know we have obtained in many hearings 
Forest Service has it generally—the annual cut of any of these saw 
mills that cut at all on Government land and most of them do. That is 
readily aecessible information. Could vou provide for the chairman 
and the committee the names of the directors and the annual cut of 
their mills, so we would have some idea of this general question 
whether they are large operators or small operators? Could we get 
that? 

Mr. Boptne. You wish that added to the other information / 

Senator Neunercer. If it is agreeable to the chairman. 

80906—56 -~8 
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Senator Anperson. I don’t object to it. 1 merely point out that 
we have to take some action on this nomination at some reasonable 
time. If he was going to require 2 weeks to get up that information, 
obviously it would be of no use to us. I would ask him if he could to 
submit material that is easily available to him so that it can be back 
up to us in a very few days. If you can meet his requirement in the 
next few days, I think it would be helpful to us. 

Mr. Boptne. We will do our very best. 

(The information is as follows:) 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D, C., July 16, 1956, 
Hon. CLINTON ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ¢ 
Dear Senator ANDERSON: The attached will provide most of the information 
requested by members of your Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
during interrogation relating to the confirmation of Mr. Wesley A. D’Ewart to 
the position of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, on July 13, 1956. Additional 
information, as indicated, can be obtained from the various regional lumber associ- 
ations that comprise our membership, if desired. However, as I believe you re- 
marked, the information available from our files furnishes considerable detail 
and probably will be sufficient for the committee’s purpose. 
It was much a privilege to appear before the committee and we are grateful 
to you for the courtesy extended. 
Respectfully, 
Leo V. Boning, 
Heecutive Vice President, 


Exuisit A 


MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1. American Walnut Manufacturers Association, 666 North Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Charles H. White; president, Robert Hollowell, Jr., 
Pierson Hollowell Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

2. Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers, Inc., 414 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Secretary, Howard D. Bennett: president, Norman J. Warner, Warner 
Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C. 

3. Fine Hardwoods Association, 666 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 
[xecutive vice president, Burdett Green; president, William F. Ashby, Ashby 
Veneer & Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

4. Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers Association, 218 Broadway, National 
Bank Building, Nashville, Tenn. Managing director, J. Edgar Kennedy; presi- 
dent, W. G. Soderquist, Williams Brownell, Inc., Asheville, N. C. 

5. Hardwood Plywood Institute, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Secretary-treasurer, Charles E. Close; president, C. U. Gramelspacher, Jasper 
Wood Products Co., Inc., Jasper, Ind. 

6. Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill, Secretary-manager, L. M. Clady; president, Donald S. DeWitt, Holt Hard- 
wood Co., Oconto, Wis. 

7. National Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association, Sterick Building, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Executive vice president, Henry H. Willins: president, J. G. Smith, 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

8. Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Association, Inec., 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Executive secretary, R. E. Broderick; president, George P. 
Kingsley, Northern Lumber Co., Poland, N. Y. 

9. Northern Hemlock & H: ardw ood Manufacturers Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Secretary-manager, Harold 8. Crosby; president, Abbott Fox, Abbott Fox Lum- 
ber Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. 

10. Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, 4829 Oakland Ave., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Secretary-treasurer, W. A. Ellinger; president, J. A. Mathieu, J. A. 
Mathieu, Ltd., Fort Francis, Ontario. 

i1. Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association, 2133 Kings Avenue, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Secretary-manager, J. A. Prestridge; president, Edward C. Roe, 
Cummer Sons Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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12. Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., Sterick Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
Secretary-manager, L. J. Heatherly; president, Henry W. Jones, Cathey-Willi- 
ford-Jones Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

13. Southern Pine Association, National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. Secretary-manager, Stanley P. Deas; president, Leon Clancy, 
Clancy Lumber Co., Grayson, Ala. 

14. West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 1410 Southwest Morrison Street, 
Portland, Oreg. Executive vice president, H. V. Simpson; president, N. B, Gius- 
tina, Giustina Bros. Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. 

15. Western Pine Association, 510 Yeon Building, Portland, Oreg. Secretary- 
manager, S. V. Fullaway, Jr.; president: A. L. Helmer, Polson Lumber Co., 
Polson, Mont. 

Notre.—The membership of these member associations of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association does not remain constant, and there are frequent 
changes. Current membership lists are not available in our office, but can be 
obtained, if desired, from the individual associations. 


ExHIsBIt B 


List of members, board of directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, and their production during 1955 : 

Chester B. Stem, Chester B. Stem, Inc., Post Office Box 231, New Albany, Ind. 
Small mill; production not available. 

R. E. Hollowell, Sr., Pierson-Hollowell Lumber Co., 630 North College Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Small mill; production not available. 

J. W. Damron, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 115 East Rich Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. Production : 42,381,965 board-feet. 

Thomas J. McHugh, The Atlantic Lumber Co., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Production : 49 million board-feet (primarily lumber wholesaler). 

J. P. Hamer, J. P. Hamer Lumber Co., Kenova, W. Va. Small mill; produc- 
tion not available. 

EK. P. Vaughn, Vestal Lumber and Manufacturing Co., 616 Hamilton Bank 
Suilding, Knoxville, Tenn. Production : 31,295,000 board-feet. 

J. T. Mengel, foreign and domestic veneers, Post Office Box 1067, Knoxville, 
Tenn. No lumber production ; manufacturer of veneers. 

B. F. Swain, National Veneer & Lumber Co., Post Office Box 206, Seymour, Ind. 
No lumber production; manufacturer of veneers. 

Omar Hilton, Bradley Lumber Company of Arkansas, Warren, Ark. Produc- 
tion: 45,877,679 board-feet. 

W. G. Soderquist, Williams-Brownell, Inc., Asheville, N. C. Producer of small 
dimension and furniture parts ; no lumber production. 

D. E. Nichols, Valdosta Plywoods, Inc., Valdosta, Ga. No lumber production ; 
manufacturer of plywood. 

I. T. Williams, Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, 220 11th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Small mill; production not available (importer, manufacturer and wholesaler 
specializing in tropical woods). 

D. S. DeWitt, Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. No lumber production; manu- 
facturer of broom handles and hardwood flooring. 

W. C. Abendroth, Robbins Flooring Co., Reed City, Mich. No lumber produc- 
tion ; manufacturer of hardwood flooring. 

J. G. Smith, Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. Small mill; pro- 
duction not available. 

W. W. Miller, Jr., Miller Bros. Co., Johnson City, Tenn. No lumber produc- 
tion ; manufacturer of hardwood flooring, interior trim, and dimension. 

Milton Craft, Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co., Post Office Box 174, Memphis, Tenn. 
Production : 17,998,226 board-feet. 

S. M. Nickey, Jr., Nickey Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. Production: 17 mil- 
lion board-feet ; manufacturer primarily of veneers and plywood. 

Kenneth Hancock, M. 8S. Hancock & Co., Casco, Maine. Small mill; production 
not available. 

Rand Stowell, Timberlands, Inc., Dixfield, Maine. Small mill; production not 
available. 

Abbott Fox, Abbott Fox Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. Production: 
13,720,000 board-feet. 

A. E. Swanke, Tigerton Luniber Co., Tigerton, Wis. Production: 11,500,000 
board-feet. 
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A. R. Copeland, Copeland Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. Small mill; production 
not available. 

M. (. Melver, Penokee Veneer Co., Mellen, Wis. No lumber production ; manu- 
facturer of veneers. 

David J. Winton (mill at Martell, Calif.), Winton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Production: 50,311,560 board-feet. 

George M. White (mill at Martell, Calif.), Winton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Production: 50,311,560 board-feet. 

W. W. Simmons, Cummer Sons Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Small mill; 
production not available. 

John W. Bailey, Bailey Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. Small mill; production not 
available. 

Mark Townsend, Townsend Lumber Co., Stuttgart, Ark. Preduction not avail- 
able. 

Winthrop Hallett, Jr., Hallett Manufacturing Co., Mobile, Ala. Production not 
available. 

Charles R. Ransom, W. A. Ransom Lumber Co., Harahan, La. Production: 


J. R. Bemis, Ozan Lumber Co., Prescott, Ark. Production: 28,854,775 board- 
feet. 

Leon Clancy, Clancy Lumber Co., Grayson, Ala. Production: 14 million board- 
feet. 

D. V. Dierks, Dierks Forests, Inc., 700 Dierks Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Production : 113,488,000 board-feet. 

A. P. Downing, T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala. Production: 15,494,046 
board-feet. 

E. O. Lightsey, Lightsey Bros., Miley, 8. C. Production: 14,470,121 board-feet. 

Arthur Temple, Jr., Southern Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, Tex. Production: 
81,172,299 board-feet. 

E. C. Gates, Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. Production: 34,400,000 board- 
feet. 

@. T. Hardtner, Jr., the Urania Lumber Co., Ltd., Urania, La. Production: 
25,202,000 board-feet. 

W. D. Harrigan, Scotch Lumber Co., Fulton, Ala. Production: 35,500,000 
board-feet. 

W. B. Harris, Williams & McKeithan Co., Lynchburg, Va. Production: 
29,138,764 board-feet. 

E. L. Kurth, Jr., Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex. Production: 
21,847,704 board-feet. 

Hobart Manley, Reynolds & Manley Co., Savannah Ga. Production: 15,804,061 
board-feet. 

George Flanagan, Elk Lumber Co., Medford, Oreg. Production: 44,676,000 
board-feet. 

Earl Houston, the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash. Production: 


Eliot Jenkins, the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Springfield, Oreg. Production: 
104,355,350 board-feet. 

G. E. Karlen, Orwaca Land Co., 711 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash. Retired: 
not currently engaged in lumber production. 

A. A. Lausmann, Kogap Lumber Industries, Medford, Oreg. Production: 
36,663,277 board-feet. 

William Swindells, Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Portland 4, Oreg. Pro- 
duction : 149,487,007 board-feet. 

Jack Fairhurst, Fairhurst Mill Co., Eureka, Calif. Operates several small 
mills ; production not available. 

Ray L. Gardner, Seaboard Lumber Co., 4540 West Marginal Way, Seattle, 
Wash. Production: 32,000,000 board-feet. 

N. G. Giustina, Giustina Bros, Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production: 
31,220,000 board-feet. 
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Nils Hult, Hult Lumber Co., Junction City, Oreg. Production: 24,832,000 
board-feet. 

R. M. Ingram, E, C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. Production 
not available. 

Hillman Lueddemann, Pope & Talbot, Ine. , 8070 Northwest Front Avenue, 
Portland, Oreg. Production : 228, 

U. R. Armstrong, Hallack & How: ard L aliens Co., Pp ost Office Box 1140, Denver, 
Colo. Production : 27,542,000 board-feet. 

J. D. Bronson, Cascade Lumber Co., Yakima, Wash. Production: 101,554,000 
board-feet. 

Homer B. Jamison, Byles-Jamison Lumber Co., Post Office Box 1666, Fresno, 
Calif. Production not available. 

Walter 8S. Johnson, American Forest Products Corp., 1 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 4, Calif., Production not available. 

Walter M. Leuthold, Deer Park Pine Industries, Deer Park, Wash. Production : 
42,147,243 board-feet. 

E. C. Olson, Beverly Hills, Calif. Retired. 

A. M. Aston, Biles-Colesman Lumber Co., Omak, Wash. Production : 66,718,000 
board-feet. 

Raymond H. Berry, Scott\Lumber Co., Burney, Calif. Production: 39,487,265 
board-feet. 

P. V. Burke, Sac ramento Box & Lumber Co., Post Office Box 1282, Sacramento, 
Calif. Produc tion : 34,660,000 board-feet. 

Waters Neils, J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby, Mont. Production : 163,956,972 board- 
feet. 

J. J. O’Connell, Potlatch Forests, Inc., Lewiston, Idaho. Production: 327,- 
— board-feet. 

J. Sawyer, Peshastin Lumber & Box Co., Peshastin, Wash. Production: 

36, 1520, 160 board-feet. 

©. Arthur Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. Production: 77,250,000 

board-feet. 

J. L. Camp, Jr., Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. Production: 20,- 
565,749 board-feet. 

Leonard G. Carpenter, McCloud Lumber Co., 900 First National-Soo Line 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Production : 111,861,953 board-feet. 

William P. Davis, Potlatch Forests, Inc., Lewiston, Idaho. Production: 327,- 
792,000 board-feet. 

C. D. Dosker, Gamble Bros., Louisville, Ky. No lumber production; manu- 
facturer of wood specialties and dimension. 

R. 8S. Douglas, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul 1, Minn. No lumber produc- 
tion ; lumber wholesalers. 

M. L. Fleishel, St. Joe Lumber & Export Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Production: 
7,240,235 board-feet. 

A. J. Glassow, Bend, Oreg. Retired. 

Luther O. Griffith, Griffith Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. No lumber pro- 
duction ; lumber wholesaler. 

R. R. Macartney, Klamath Falls, Oreg. Retired. 

N. F. MeGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. Production: 32,- 
912,367 board-feet. 

Lee Robinson, Mobile River Sawmill Co., Mount Vernon, Ala. Production: 
26,720,000 board-feet. 

John B. Veach, Hardwood Corporation of America, Asheville, N. C. Lumber 
production not available; lumber manufacturer and wholesaler. 

Corydon Wagner, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. Produc- 
tion: 91,166,888 board-feet. 

J. M. White, Longview, Wash. Retired. 
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EXHIBIT C 


Production of 6 largest lumber manufacturers’ 


Percent of Percent of 
1955 lumber estimated estimated 
production total United total regional 
(board feet States lumber | production 

production (12 Western 


States) 






Weverhaeuser Timber Co 1, 200, 000, 000 3. 07 4.47 
Long-Bell Lumber Co-_-.. ‘ 376, 769, 254 96 1. 40 
Potlatch Forests, Inc 327, 792, 000 84 1.22 
Pope & Talbot, Inc 223, 355, 312 57 83 
Coos Bay Lumber Co 187, 317, 104 4® 70 
Edward Hines Lumber Co 185, 636, 104 47 | . 69 
rotal 2, 500, 869, 864 6. 39 9. 31 
Based on production statisties for 1955 as published in the Mar. 25, 1956, issue of The Lumberman. 

Not! That a few large companies do not dominate the lumber industry is evidenced by studies of 
industrial concentration made by the Federal Trade Commission. In 1947, the latest year for which data 


are available the 4 largest companies in the lumber industry accounted for only 5.4 percent of the value of 
the industry’s entire output, a lower ratio than 351 of the 356 industries covered in the Commission’s 
tabulation. Only 4 industries—the unit price dress industry, the women’s suits and coats industry, the 
fur goods industry, and the signs and advertising displays industry had a lower degree of concentration 
As compared to the 5.4 percent of sawmills and planing mills, more than 44 of all of the industries included 
has more than 50 percent of their output concentrated in the 4 largest producers 


Senator Neupercer. I have just one further question, Mr. Chairman. 

Did not your organization oppose the amendment included in the 
recent farm bill in the Senate which was designed to furnish price 
reporting on timber products to small lumber operators / 

Mr. Boptne. We opposed that section ; yes, sir. 

Senator Nevcnercer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson (presiding). Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you, Mr. Bodine. 

The last witness listed here is Mr. George Latta Barrus, New York 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. I understand that the witness does not 
have a prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE LATTA BARRUS, INDIAN AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE, NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS 


Mr. Barrus. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I was down on a little 
vacation in North Carolina near Cherokee when I got word of this 
hearing, and I drove 500 miles to get up here, because I do want to 
simply state 

Senator Jackson. First of all state your name, and who you repre- 
sent. 

Mr. Barrus. My name is George Latta Barrus. I live in the house 
I was born in in New York. Iam a member of the Rochester Religious 
Society of Friends. 

Senator Jackson. Quakers? 

Mr. Barrus. Yes. Iam on the Indian affairs committee of the New 
York Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

Senator Jackson. Are you speaking individually or who are you 
representing ? 

Mr. Barrus. I am representing the New York Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, Indian affairs committee. 

Senator Jackson. Of the church ? 

Mr. Barrus. Yes. It is the Religious Society of Friends. 

Senator Jackson. How many members? 
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Mr. Barrus. I don’t know the exact numbe1 

Senator Jackson. Approximately / 

Mr. Barrvs. Not over 5,000 in the State: 100,000 in the other States. 

Senator Jackson. Have you been authorized by them to testify 
here ¢ 

Mr. Barrvs. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I want to make the record so we know whether 
you are speaking individually or as a group. 

Mr. Barrus. Yes. We have already written in as a meeting and 
individually. 

Senator Jackson. I am trying to help you along. You have not 
submitted a statement. I am just trying to help you in stating who 
you represent. 

Mr. Barrvs. I am representing the New York Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. 

Senator Jackson. And you have been authorized by them to testify 
here today ¢ 

Mr. Barrus. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Barrvus. All I can say is that we have been interested in the 
past 5 years in trying to find out why in the last 100 years we have not 
been able to do more for the American Indians and keep our promises 
and treaties. We have come to the conclusion that one reason may be 
that there are unsympathetic people who make the policy in the Indian 

Jureau, people who are unsympathetic to the needs of the Indians. 

For that reason from what we learned from the papers and in the 
Congressional Record of February 2, 1956, there are several Indian 
tribes that do not seem to be in favor of the appointment of Mr. 
D’Ewart and for that reason we are registering a protest to his appoint- 
ment. He may be a good administrator, but we can’t quite understand 
why there should be a candidate proposed who is at all questionable as 
to his sympathetic attitude toward the American Indians. Here in 
the record we have the Crow Tribe, which writes in that Mr. D’ Ewart 
has proven he was unsympathetic toward the Indian people, and the 
business council says he is unsympathetic to the Indian people in 
efforts to maintain their diminishing land base, and other Indian 
problems. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Barrus, it would be helpful if you would 
indicate what poet own views are. You can have that put in the 
record. It has been called to my attention that you mentioned the 
Crow Indians. There is a wire here of July 3 addressed to the Chair- 
man, Mr. Murray, as follows: 


Concerning hearings on nomination of Wesley A. D’Ewart to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, this will clarify conflicting statements from Crow Tribal 
Council heretofore made. Crow Tribal Council definitely opposed to confirma- 
tion. 

Epwarp P. WHITMAN, 
Chairman, Crow Tribal Council. 
JOHN GLENN 
President, Rive. Crow Club. 
WILLIAM A. WALL, 
Secretary, Crow Tribal Council. 


I understand the Crow Tribal Council previously indicated they 
were for Mr. D’Ewart. 
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Senator Watxkrns. May I put in the record the letter of March 1, 
1956, addressed to Hon. James Murray: 

Dear SENATOR: The duly elected members of the Crow Tribal Council delega- 
tion wish to go on record in favor of the nomination of the Honorable Wesley 
D’Pwart for Assistant Secretary of the Interior. When he was in the House 
of Representatives he was always friendly to the Crow Tribe of Indians and in 
addition to that, we feel that because he is from Montana it will be to the in- 
terest of all of the people of Montana to have him as Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 

We also feel that this is a Republican administration and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has a right to select the members of his Cabinet as 
well as the subcommittees. For the foregoing reasons we respectfully request 
that you vote for Wesley D’Ewart’s confirmation, 

All it proves, Mr. Chairman, is that the Indians want to convince 
us they still need a guardian. 

Senator Jackson. Instead of reading these other things into the 
record, why not give us your own Views. 

Mr. Barrus. Can we put this in the record ? 

Senator Jackson. We can refer to it by reference. We do not need 
all statements. This is the Congressional Record of February 2, 1956, 
starting on page 1629 under the heading of “Nomination of Wesley 
A. D’Ewart to be Assistant Secretary of the Interior” and it runs 
through to page 1634. Those items appearing therein may be included 
by reference. 

Senator Warxrns. Probably they are a duplication of the same one 
we had the other day. There were some that were opposed and I had 
some 1,500 that were on the other side that were in favor. 

Senator Jackson. The page reference is there. 

Mr. Barrus. All I wanted to bring out is that the information we 
get is here. I think in the New York Post of October 17, 1955, there 
was an article which was not complimentary. 

Senator Jackson. Your position is as far as this matter is con- 
cerned that you are in favor of the Indians and the Indians have an- 
nounced they are against Mr. D’Ewart ? 

Mr. Barrvs. Not only that. 

Senator Jackson. You are basing your opposition on the stated posi- 
tion first of the various Indian groups. 

Mr. Barrvs. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. The second one is which organization ? 

Mr. Barrvs. In the Christian Century there are articles against it. 

Senator Jackson. What else? 

Mr. Barrvus. And the New York Post of October 17, 1955. 

Senator Jackson. But you are basing your opposition on the views 
taken by other organizations, groups, newspapers, and so on. 

Mr. Barrvs. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You have no views. 

Mr. Barrvus. 1 don’t know Mr. d’Ewart. I have not been out to 
examine the conditions on the reservations or the opinions of the 
Indians. 

Senator Jackson. You do not have any personal knowledge of your 
own. 

Mr. Barrvs. No. 

Senator Jackson. You are basing it on these statements made by 
other people. 

Mr. Barrvus. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. You have a right to do that. 
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Mr. Barrvs. I figure where there is smoke, there must be some fire, 
and therefore it is reasonable to expect that there is a question of doubt 
as to whether he is sympathetic toward the Indians. 

Senator Jackson. I merely want to observe that if you go on that 
premise, there is always a lot of smoke and fire over on the floor of 
the Senate that does not always shed too much light. 

Mr. Barrvus. The purpose of our committee has been to learn from 
attending conferences what we could. One question I would like to 
ask you people is why we have to start termination with the Indian 
reservations and why can’t we start termination in the Indian Bureau 
and start right now and terminate this job? 

Senator Jackson. I will arrange an appointment to see Senator 
O’Mahoney, chairman of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. Really, 
that is not a matter that we will go into at this time. That is a col 
lateral issue. We do have pending before us the nomination of Mr. 
dEwart. Anything you may wish to say directly on that point will 
be very helpful. 

Mr. Barrvs. I am just asking you. 

Senator Jackson. You just want a simple quick answer. 

Senator Warkins. I would like to make a suggestion to the distin- 
guished witness. A member of this committee introduced a bill to 
abolish the Indian Bureau. It was not the Senator from Utah. I 
will not mention the name of the other Senator. I have been on the 
Indian Committee’ever since I have been here, and I do not recall a 
single person from any of these Indian organizations, including the 
Friends, for whom I have great respect and worked with on this ques- 
tion, ever coming in to support that Senator on that bill. I think he 
is still of the same opinion, and I will give you his name if you want 
to get back of him. He wants to abolish the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. Barrvus. Senator, I wonder if there were not some things in that 
termination bill that kind of overlooked the rights of the Indians? 

Senator Warkins. The Indians don’t want to abolish it. 

Mr. Barrvs. I am talking about abolishing some of the top jobs. In 
other words, why should Commissioner Emmons, who is responsible for 
the Indian Bureau, have to have someone over him to lay out the 
policy? He has a number of dedicated men who have given their 
lives to working with the Indians. Why can’t they bring to Mr. Em- 
mons the land or forest or range policy, and let Commissioner Emmons 
be the deciding factor as far as the Indian Bureau goes, rather than 
to be under the dictation of someone higher up ? 

Senator Warkrns. It gets into a matter of housekeeping that has 
been going on for a good many years. 

Mr. Barrvs. I am not talking about terminating the whole Bureau. 
I am for terminating a few Assistant Secretaries of Interior and the 
Commissioners. 

Senator Warxrns. I think this Senator would still go along with 
you. 

Mr. Barrvus. Thank you. 

Senator Warxrns. It seems to me in your statement that the thing 
you had in mind was this matter of termination. 

Mr. Barrvus. Termination of this particular job to begin with the 
termination of the Indian Bureau. 

Senator Warxins. You are talking about the termination of the 
wardship over Indians, too. 
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Mr. Barrus. Eventually I should hope that the Indians would be 
made self-supporting. May I congratulate your committee and Con- 
gress on what they did in transferring the responsibility for health 
and welfare to the United States Public Health Service. As Senator 
Goldwater mentioned, I think it was a fine job that was done in givin 
some consideration to the Navaho tribe which is the big problem, oe 
there is no question about it, in getting those children into school in 
the past few years under C ommissioner Emmons. 

Senator Warxrns. Mr. D’Ewart supported both of those measures 
that you are talking about. 

Mr. Barrvs. Mr. Emmons was commissioner, as I understand. 

Senator Warkrns. Yes, but Congress made the policy. 

Mr. Barrus. Thank you, Mr. D’ Ewart, for supporting the Navaho 
tribal education. Now that welfare and education has gone to the 
United States Public Health Service, do you have to have an Assistant 
Secretary to look over the health of the Indians? 

Senator Watkins. That is only one small part of his job. 

Senator Kucuen. Mr. Barrus, do I understand you to say that your 
objection to the nomination by the President of Mr. D’Ewart is not 
based on any personal knowledge which you have ? 

Mr. Barrvus. That is right, ‘other than, as Will Rogers says, what 
[ read in the newspapers. 

Senator Kucurei. And particularly I think you said what you 
read in the Christian Century, and New York Post, and one other 
periodical article formed the basis for your opposition 

Mr. Barrus. And the Congressional Record. 

Senator Kucne.. Can you specify what the burden of their opposi- 
tion was? What has Mr. D’Ewart done in your judgment, after read- 
ing those periodicals, to indicate to your mind an unavailability for 
this post ? 

Mr. Barrus. As I recall the article in the New York Post there was 
some question about the grazing permits for some folks other than 
the Indians and for some of the western cattlemen. 

Senator Kucuer. Something about grazing permits. How was 
he connected with grazing permits? 

Mr. Barrvs. It seems as though he was favorable to getting grazing 
permits which were not in the best interests of the Indian reservations. 

Senator Kucuen. And that was the opinion of the article? 

Mr. Barrvs. Yes. 

Senator Kucuer. Which Indian reservation was it, do you recall? 

Mr. Barrvs. No, I don't. 

Senator Kucuer. Do you recall any printed statements which you 
read to indicate any lack of character on the part of the nominee? 
Is any basis of your opposition to him by reason of any personal 
shortcomings in Mr. D’Ewart? Do you object, in other words, to 
his character or his integrity ? 

Mr. Barrvus. I don’t know anything about his character other than 
what I have learned through this. 

Senator Kucuen. What did you learn through that ? 

Mr. Barrvs. As to character, naturally nothing. As to policy, the 
policy seems to be the thing that is objected to. 

Senator Kucuen. So far as the question of policy is concerned, you 
recall that he had something to do with grazing permits which to 
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your mind did not seem to be in keeping with the best interests of 
an Indian reservation ? 

Mr. Barus. That is right. As far as an administrator is con- 
cerned, or character, I don’t know anything to the contrary. 

Senator Jackson. You see character and reputation is used inter- 
changeably. There is a vast difference. A man may have a very bad 
reputation and excellent character. 

Mr. Barrvs. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. He may have a very excellent reputation and a 
very bad character. That is all I want to say. It doesn’t prove 
anything. 

Senator Kucner. I think the record ought to be pretty clear——— 

Senator Jackson. I was not disputing with you, Senator Kuchel. I 
was just trying to make a point that the laity constantly confuse. I 
merely made that observation in all fairness because the words are 
used interchangeably, and there is a vast difference, as the lawyers 
know, in going into the question of a person’s character. 

Mr. Barrus. I would lke to say to Senator Watkins, in connection 
with termination, I am greatly concerned and worried about getting 
the land of the Indians taxed. If in Florida the »y can allow a man to 
have a little home of four or five thousands dollars free of taxation, I 
don’t know why any Indian should not have that value of property 
with his home free of taxation. I think we have a pretty fine country 
here that he gave to us or we took from them, and we should keep 
that in mind all the while when we are trying to crowd in and worry 
about getting their land taxed. They pay their income tax. They 

can’t buy a postage stamp without contributing in some way. I think 
as far as the real-estate tax goes, we should forget that. 

Senator Warkrns. I think it is largely forgotten. 

Senator Kucnen. Mr. Barrus, would you be able to supply the com- 
mittee with copies of the newspaper articles and the magazine articles 
to which you refer ? 

Mr. Barrvus. I had a hard time trying to get some copies of the 
Congressional Record. It would be difficult. I can get one copy to 
submit. 

Senator Warktns. I think they are already in the record. 

Senator Jackson. I think they are. 

Mr. Barrvs. I would be glad to do anything I could to get what you 
want. 

Senator Kucuen. Are they in the record / 

Senator Jackson. I do not know. 

Mr. Barrvs. I will be glad to get it and put it in the record. 

Senator Jackson. Would the Senator like to have it included in the 
record ? 

Senator Kucuen. I don’t think there is any necessity of that because 
it would burden it. But I would like to have the staff make available 
to me the articles to which Mr. Barrus has referred. 

Senator Jackson. We can have the staff check it, Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Gotpwater. I would not want the witness to leave the stand 
without commenting on the excellent job that I think his group are 
doing for the Indians. They are one of the few groups in this country 
who take a very realistic approach to the Indian problem, as evidenced 
by his statement that he would like to see the Indians be put in a 
position to go on their own. I just want to comment that in my 
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work with Indians, the organization, while very quiet, is domg ane 
of the most effective jobs in the country. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join in what the 
Senator from Arizona has said. In your own State I have worked 
with many people who are associated with the Society of Friends, and 
I am very familiar with their entirely unselfish and really very gen- 
erous and eleemosynary efforts toward benefiting the plight of our 
Indians. I would like to corroborate in the Northwest what Senator 
Goldwater has said prevails in the Southwest. 

Mr. Barrvus. I don’t want to take credit for our little committee in 
New York State for all the good work that is being done by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. I don’t want it understood that I 
am speaking for the American Friends Service Committee or any other 
Quaker organization other than the particular Indians Affairs Com- 
mittee of the New York yearly meeting. 

Senator Jackson. The Society of Friends have always taken a 
humanitarian interest in many, many problems. I think most every 
member of this committee is familiar with one phase or another of its 
many activities, whether it is the New York Quakers or Quakers in 
some other State. 

Mr. Barrvs. In 1910 I was asked to go out as a missionary to the 
Indians when I was at the University of Mic higan and had just gradu- 
ated in foresty, and the head of the foresty sc chool said, “Barrus, one 
mistake we made is that we tried to make all Indians farmers and 
they didn’t have farmland. We should have made them forest rangers 
and encouraged them to take care of our forest land. Why don’t you 
think about that and maybe someday you can do something ?” 

I do think that special consideration should be given by the Civil 
Service Commission and the Department of Interior, at le: ast, to allow 
them to qualify for jobs in the Department of Interior. In Pipestone, 
Minn., you have a schoolteacher giving out pamphlets to show people 
the route around a hundred-acre reserve. An Indian dressed up 1n cos- 
tume would be much more attractive to the children. There are little 
jobs like that they could do. We have some Indians who are graduate 
foresters and others who graduated from the range school, but not 
many. 

Senator Warkins. Do you happen to know that over 50 percent of 
the employees of the Indian Bureau are Indians, and have been for 
many years ? 

Mr. Barrvs. I am talking about the whole Department of Interior. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Barrus. We appreciate your 
statement. 

Mr. Barrvs. Thank you for letting me in at the last minute. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair has a statement from Mr. George D. 
Riley, legislative representative of the American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations on the nomination of Wesley 
D’Ewart to be Assistant Secretary of the Department of Interior. 
The statement is in opposition. He is not able to be here, and wanted 
to have his statement included in the record. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, let me say that I read that state- 
ment. It was very uncomplimentary of myself, probably more than 
Mr. D’Ewart. I saw that gentleman here yesterday and after I inter- 
rogated one w ge I noticed he came up and handed in this statement 
and walked out. I don’t blame him v ery much after reading the state- 
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ment. I would not want to be here and read the statement and subject 
myself to cross examination on a riduculous statement of this char- 
acter. Give him my compliments. 

Senator Jackson. Would the Senator ask that he be called 
testify / 

Senator Barrerr. I would like to interrogate him to see if he knows 
anything about it. I don’t think he knows anything about it, and 
will not make any contribution to the committee, but we can have a 
little fun anyway. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection the statement will be included 
in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


to 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


These remarks are intended to represent the views of both the AFL-CIO and 
the International Association of Firefighters. 

I appear in opposition to confirmation of Wesley A. D’Ewart to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior. We believe our reasons for such 
opposition are good and sufficient based as they are upon the record of the nominee 
while a member of the House of Representatives beginning in mid—1945 and ex- 
tending through the time he continued to serve which was to the end of 1954. 

Our opposition is not centered on the fact that the nominee has been only an 
opponent of legislation which was or could have been constructive for labor 
though it can be remarked that there have been few instances where Mr. D’Ewart 
could have been Classified alongside the friends of labor. For example in 1949, 
when the Congress increased the minimum wage to 75 cents an hour under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, Mr. D’Ewart voted unfavorably on the amendment 
to grant the 75-cent figure and substitute therefor the Lucas amendment setting 
65 cents or 50 cents instead. When the vote came to remove 1 million persons 
from coverage under that act, the present nominee was among those who voted 
adversely. 

On social security, he voted in the 80th Congress to remove 750,000 persons 
from coverage under social security, so the record shows. 

The record further shows that the nominee voted at each opportunity for elim- 
ination of public housing as part of housing legislation and for loans with which 
to build material-income cooperation housing and for the Gosset amendment in 
1951 and Fisher amendment in 1952 limiting public-housing construction to 5,000 
units a year. 

The nominee voted consistently against foreign anti-Communist aid both pre- 
ceding the Korean war and later. This included point 4 technical assistance. 

In summary of his record in the Congress, it would appear to us that he has 
been equally bad on legislation dealing with social welfare, domestic economic 
policy and anti-Communist aid. 

In our opinion, he has voted just about every opportunity to place hindrances 
in the path of labor in its attempts to serve its memberships, wage earners, and 
the people of the United States at large. 

We find that Mr. D’Ewart has been a consistent giveaway enthusiast, notably 
in his advocacy of Stockmen’s Grazing Act “which aroused a nationwide storm of 
opposition.” 

Of this legislation, we said at the time (May 22, 1953) that: 

“There seems to be nothing to prevent one wealthy sheepman or cattleman 
from buying out all the small operators and monopolizing a vast area of public 
range. The bill has, in our opinion, all the aspects of a grab.” 

Needless to say, the same proposed legislation steered nationwide storms of 
opposition from conservationists. 

Based upon his interest in that bill, the Chicago Daily Sun Times on October 
27, 1955, remarked that putting D’Ewart in charge of public-land management 
is as prudent as entrusting the care of a pet parakeet to the family cat. 

The Milwaukee Journal for October 19, 1955, remarked on the “Man who tried 
to give away public lands now put in charge.” 

The New York Post for October 18, 1955, was moved to observe that D’ Ewart 
during his terure in the Capitol that his servitude to the wealthy cattle in- 
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terests was so shameless that it evoked denunciation by the Secretary of the In- 
terior McKay. 

In fact, Secretary McKay who was reported to have sought D’Ewart as his 
assistant referred to the D’Ewart bill as lousy. 

The press in Denver said the Secretary summed up his feelings in the follow- 
ing language: 

“H. R. 4023 would have given cattlemen vested rights in their grazing per- 
mits * * *. I’m an old cowhand and I’m confident we'll live up to the campaign 
pledge and do something for the cattlemen, but not at the expense of the rest 
of the people.” 

It was plainly true that the then Secretary McKay was concerned over just 
what D’Ewart purposes and programs were in regard to the public lands be- 
cause at that time he made the further reference to the sponsors by the nomi- 
nee when he said “there is going to be no giveaway programs on the public 
lands.” 

We are going to protect our natural resources. Just how Secretary McKay 
later found ways to square his estimate of D’Ewart and the latter’s attitude to- 
ward the public lands is not entirely clear, but he did then observe that this nomi- 
nee “is a man of very good judgment.” From the Denver Post we found re- 
marks by Roscoe Fleming, a commentator, who says: 

“It so happens that Arthur Carhart’s new book published today, Timber in 
Your Life has got this episode pretty well in full, and, though I vos dere too, 
Sharlie,’ and remember well the hazing and the heckling practiced by Messrs. 
Sarrett and D’Ewart in their ‘investigatory’ tour throughout the West toward 
all witnesses but their cattlemen constituents let Arthur tell it: 

“*The landgrabbers wanted an exclusive purchase right * * * There would 
be no open bidding. The price was to be based on the grazing capacity, which 
would have been about 9 cents to $38 an acre. Purchasers were to have 15 years 
to decide to buy, 30 additional years to pay * * * with 1.5 percent interest 
on unpaid balances. 

“In addition to the 130 million Taylor acres that could have been purchased 
by the select few, some 85 million acres of national forest land, on which privately 
owned livestock was being grazed, could have been sold to stockmen. “Event- 
ually” * * * lands that grew grass within the national park system should be 
thrown open to acquisition by stockmen * * *, 

“In an attempt to salvage the collapsing plot, Congressman Frank A. Barrett 
led a subcommittee into the West for a series of “hearings.” They were packed, 
loaded, biased, manipulated * * * Reaction against tactics employed figured in 
the failure of a couple of members of Mr. Barrett’s group to return to Washing- 
ton * * * The West, believing in fair play, blasted wholeheartedly the unfair- 
ness of the meetings that became known as “Barrett’s wild West show.”’’ 

“Arthur then says that the stockmen’s congressional lobby nevertheless got 
Earl Sandvig transferred and John Spencer retired, right here in Denver, for 
daring to buck the raid. And he reports overhearing a couple of Wyoming stock- 
men say after the 1952 election: ‘We'll get that land now, with Frank Barrett 
in the Senate.’ Headds: 

“Wesley A. D’'Ewart, Montana Congressman, had been in on Frank Barrett’s 
wild West show. * * * Like Barrett, he is interested in the livestock business, 
and his State has efficient organizations of cattlemen and sheepmen. D’Ewart 
has remained in the House, one of the Barrett junketeers who had enough votes 
to return after the hearings.’ 

“That ends the quote from Carhart. To complete the story, the ‘landgrab 
gang’ regarded the 1952 election as their open sesame to the national forests. 
3ut they have been disappointed so far, though their bills have been successively 
milder in the hope of getting at least a toe in the door, if they can’t insert a cow- 
man’s big boot. The latest version of their bill was thrown out of the 1952 Agri- 
cultural Act, in conference between Senate and House.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we have made our case in opposition to the present 
nomination based upon our own firsthand information and the statements of those 
who are close to the business of land management. 


Senator Barrerr. Put it in for what it is worth. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Murray has a statement. 

Senator Murray. Since our hearing Wednesday, my attention has 
been directed to a new example of the red smear technique—an inser- 
tion in the Congressional Record of July 6, 1956. 
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Page A5316 of the Congressional Record for July 6 contains a 
lenthy article from a magazine called U. S. A. by Alice Widener, 
attacking Senate Resolutions 85 and 86, w hic h proposed a world foods 
bank, or world food and raw materials reserve. 

The article does not argue that a food reserve will not work. It 
does not make a case for bilateral agreements instead of multilateral 
arrangements through United Nations. 

The article contends that the resolutions are supported by persons 
soft toward Marxist and Communist doctrine. It is an out-and-out 
smear, published.in the Congressional Record at an estimated expense 
of $179.67 to the t taxpayers of the Nation. 

Senate Resolution 86, which was adopted by the United States 
Senate as section 11 (d) of the Mutual Security Act, was sponsored 
by 23 Senators, including myself and Senators Case of South Dakota, 
Chavez, Douglas, Hennings, Hill, Humphrey, Jackson, Kefauver, 
Kerr, Kilgore, Lehman, Long, Magnuson, Mansfield, Morse, Mundt, 
Neely, Neuberger, Scott, Sparkm: in, Stennis, and Young. 

The author of the article, however, expurgated the list of sponsors 
of the bill and mentioned only, and I quote: 
such New Deal stalwarts as Murray, Douglas, Humphrey, Jackson, Kefauver, 
Lehman, Neely, Neuberger, and Sparkman. 

Everyone at this committee table knows why that article was put 
in the Record—days after the substance of Senate Resolution 86 was 
included by the Senate in the foreign-aid bill, without a voice raised 
against it. 

It wasn’t put in the Record to defeat the measure in the Senate. 
It had already been adopted. It wasn’t put there because it demon- 
strated that a world food reserve was unworkable. It was not in- 
serted to publicize bona fide arguments against Senate Resolution 85 
advanced by administrative officials. Those arguments were not re- 
ported in the article. It was all smear. 

The only purpose the insertion in the Record can serve is as raw 
material for the smear squadron of 1956, which probably will be 
piously repudiated by its intended beneficiaries. 

Senator Anprerson. As I understand, the last witness is Mr. Arm- 
strong, former Congressman from Missouri. 


STATEMENT OF 0. K. ARMSTRONG, FORMER REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Armstrrone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am O. K. Armstrong, former Member of Congress from Missouri. I 
served in the 82d session of Congress. I am speaking only for my- 
self. Mr. D’Ewart did not know I was going to say this. IT confess I 
was shocked into making this statement by the gentleman who has 
just appeared. 

I do know Mr. D’Ewart, and I have visited many of our Indian 
reservations. 

Recently Mrs. Armstrong and I visited most of the major reserva- 
tions representing every State west of the Mississippi River, which are 
so ably represented by members of this committee. 

Senator Anperson. Were you on an Official visit ? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I was making a survey for the Reader’s Digest for 
which I work. We visited many of the religious organizations. We 
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had such pleasant contacts with the Friends or Quakers. I was greatly 
relieved when the gentleman said at the close of his testimony that 
he was not speaking for the Friends service committee, because we 
found them so uniformly favorable, at least to the attitude of this ad- 
ministration, and not only the administration, but the actions of Mem- 
bers of Congress in the last few years in attemping to bring these 
Indian citizens to full rights of citizenship. 

Therefore, I felt that the gentleman was not speaking for his own 
people, and certainly not for the great bulk of religious workers on 
the Indian reservations who are heartily in favor of these moves that 
Congress has made recently to support the Indians in full citizenship. 

do know Mr. D’Ewart. Not only did I serve with him in the 
82d Congress, but I imposed upon him many times. I suppose a dozen 
times I went to his office because I knew that he was an authority on 
the Indians. I had made quite a study of our Indian reservations 
and our Indian people years ago for the Reader’s Digert for a series 
of articles. Ihad very few, if any, Indian citizens in my district. But 
I went to Mr. D’Ewart, and I asked him repeatedly for advice on bills 
which I introduced in Congress, and bills which I desired to support. 

I recall very well two things that Mr. D’Ewart impressed upon me. 
I, too, introduced a bill to terminate the Indian Bureau in 10 years’ 
time. I consulted with some members of the Senate committee and 
with members of the House committee, and when I went to talk to Mr. 
D’Ewart about it, he said, “Mr. Armstrong, we should terminate the 
Indian Bureau sometime, but two things I must impress upon you. 
Whatever we do with the Indian Bureau,” said Mr. D’Ewart, “we must 
get better educational facilities for our Indian citizens. Second, we 
must get them better jobs.” 

This man who has been nominated for this position went ahead to 


say: 

The Indians, particularly the young Indians who have been in the war that 
have come back, who desire to use their land, should be permitted and encouraged 
to do it. 

I heard with considerable amazement a lady who represents an 
Indian organization come here and say that some Indians were accus- 
ing this man, who has been a friend of the Indians all the way through 
his service, of not being sympathetic to the preservation of their land 
base. I know what he told me, whatever he may believe now. 

In regard to the program that he will be entrusted with, if he is 
confirmed, it seems to me that one of the finest things in that program 
was started under a Democratic administration, under Dillon Meyer, 
and that is a program of relocation. A recent survey I made of west- 
ern reservations studying this matter particularly convinces me that 
is a splendid program. It was begun under President Truman. It 
has been carried on under President Eisenhower, and Mr. Emmons, 
with the support of Members of Congress of both parties. 

It isa step in the right direction to get these Indians into jobs. Many 
of them need to leave their land base. 

I believe that Mr. D’Ewart has not changed his mind from the time 
he was in Congress. I believe that if he is confirmed for this position 
that he will pick up the best that has been carried on from past admin- 
istrations, be they Democrat or Republican, and move from there to 
complete the job, or at least. to carry it on, to make of these Indians 
wherever they may be, in Idaho, in ‘Wyoming, Arizona, or any other 
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State, full American citizens with all rights and privileges that accrue 
to any citizen of this great country. 

[ thought I would make that statement. 

Senator Anperson. You were a candidate for the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs when the Eisenhower administration came in ? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. No, sir. I was mentioned as a possible appointee. 
I never applied for it. I never encouraged it. Some of my friends 
were kind enough to say that I was interested in the Indian problem 
and would make a good Commissioner, but I did not ask for the 
position. 

Senator Anperson. Have you been appointed by the Government in 
the last 2 or 3 years to any position ? 

Mr. ArmstronG. No, sir. I am a private citizen working for the 
Reader’s Digest. But I am tremendously interested in the Indians. I 
am confining my remarks on behalf of Mr. D’Ewart simply to this 
matter of the Indians and the Indian Bureau. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I know Mr. 
Armstrong personally, and we have been engaged in mutual fields of 
literary endeavor and I have known him through that aspect, and I 
have a very high opinion of his professional capacity, particularly in 
the field of writing about our American Indians and their problems. 

Mr. Armstrong. I thank the Senator. Though there have been dif- 
ferences of opinion between the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
and myself, I thmk they are largely differences in the emphasis or 
perhaps the speed with which we might go in termination, and these 
other things. The gentleman who has just spoken mentioned the 
Christian Century. It is true that the Christian Century had an edi- 
torial in which the editor quoted the same thing that the lady brought 
here this morning from the Congress of American Indians. At a meet- 
ing of religious leaders representing 90 percent of the protestant 
groups of this country recently, I asked Dr. Fye, “Is the Christian 
Century going to oppose Mr. D’Ewart for Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior?” Dr. Fye said, “No, we were simply quoting the opinion 
of this Indian group.” He says, “My mind is entirely open in regard 
to it.” So I hope the gentleman will not intend to leave the impression 
that the Christian Century is opposed to Mr. D’Ewart when the editor 
himself told me he was openminded on it. 

Senator Anperson. Are there other witnesses or other questions ? 

Senator Dworsnak. If you are through with the two witnesses | 
desire to make a brief comment. 

Senator Anperson. Yes. 

Senator Warxrns. I have a statement I would like to make. 

Senator Dworswak. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to many of the witnesses, and I am not greatly impressed 
with much of the testimony submitted to this committee. I simply 
want to put in the record at this point some significant statements 
which were made on August 10, 1954, on Mr. D’Ewart’s departure 
from the House of Representatives after 10 years of service. I realize 
anybody who has been in public service 20 years will have a record 
that does not appeal to or satisfy everybody, but it seems to me that 
if a man has been elected to his State legislature 5 times and to the 
United States House of Representatives 5 times, that that man has 
demonstrated his capacity for honest, conscientious service. If many 
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of the charges which have been made against Mr. D’Ewart are justified, 
then certainly he would not have been successful in deceiving the voters 
of his county and his district on 10 different occasions. 

Getting back to this occasion of August 10, 1954—and I am not 
going to quote from all of the statements made by 16 colleagues who 
were somewhat saddened by thedecision of Mr. D’Ewart to leave the 
House of Representatives—I1 do want to refer to 2 or 3 comments, first 
to what was said by Congressman Miller of Nebraska, who had served 
as chairman of the House Committee on Insular and Interior Affairs. 
On that occasion, Congressman Miller said : 

Wes D’Ewart is the committee watchdog against faulty legislation as well 
as being the workhorse. His careful study of pending measures, his questions 
that go to the heart of issues and expose unwise proposals, and his knowledge 
of the national resources development program, have resulted in the approval 
of many measures and the defeat of many others that were not in the public 
interest. 

lL would like to refer to the comments made by Congressman Joe 
Martin of Massachusetts, who has more than 30 years of service in 
the House and has served many times as Speaker. 

It is with keen regret those of us who have been associated with Wes D’Ewart 
in recent years see the end of his service in the House. He has been a splendid 
Representative, well informed as to legislation under consideration and with 
the courage of his convictions. He has been intimately associated with the 
problems of the West. He knew the needs of his section of the country and 
guided with skill and wisdom legislation that would advance the West. A 
zealous champion of the West, he was more than a sectional leader. He be- 
lieved in America and worked for its betterment, realizing that if America went 
forward, his section would also go forward. The House has suffered a real 
loss in Mr. D’Ewart’s decision not to return 


I should like to refer to the comments made by Congressman Hope, 


of Kansas, who is now completing 30 years or so of service, and does 
not intend to return. On that date in the House, Congressman Hope 
said : 


I have observed the gentleman from Montana throughout the many years he 
has been a Member of the House. No Member has been more diligent in his 
duties and none stands higher in the esteem of his colleagues. Mr. D’Ewart 
represents a section of the country which has many problems that necessarily 
require the attention of Congress, and no Member of the House has done a better 
job than he in representing the varied interests of his own State and other 
States in that area. 

I shall not quote any of the other comments made by the colleagues 
who served with Mr. D’Ewart in the Heuse. Naturally they were 
Republicans, most of them, but it might be significant to quote a com- 
ment made by Congressman Sadlak, of Connecticut, a Democrat, on 
that occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, our colleagues from the Western States, and rightfully so, are 
expressing great pride in the record that Wesley D’Pwart has made as a Mem- 
ber in this body. The regret at his leaving the House is not confined to his 
western colleagues, because we of the East are also very pleased with the record 
of service and accomplishment he has made as a Member of the House. 

Without taking any more time, Mr. Chairman, I think that those of 
us who have been privileged to served in the Congress in either the 
House or the Senate are generally interested and much concerned 
about the appraisal placed on our services by the colleagues with whom 
we have served. So far as I am concerned, I would be very proud to 
have had the comments made by my colleagues as was done by the 
colleagues of Mr. D’Ewart on August 10,1954. So I merely emphasize 
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the fact that if a man has had a varied experience of 20 years in public 
service, certainly he will be vulnerable at some points, because he could 
not satisfactorily serve all conflicting interests on all occasions. But 
I think Wes D’Ewart has a record of which he may be proud as he 
looks back over 20 years of public service in the Montana State L egis- 
lature and in the House of Representatives, and on that record, I am 
willing to accord him credit and distinction for the outstanding rec ies 
which he has had, and to which he may point justifiably with pride. 

Senator ANpERsON. Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, I think some of the opposition 
ve Mr. D’Ewart has grown up out of his support of polici ies declared 
by the Congress of the United States. Im the 82d Congress, which 
incidentally was a Democratic Congress, the House Committee on In 


terior and Insular Affairs made the following statement in its report 
No. 2503 : 


t is the belief of the committee that all legislation dealing with Indian affairs 
should be directed to the ending of a segregated race set aside from other citizens. 
It is the recommended policy of this committee that the Indians be assimilated 
into the Nation social and economic life. The objectives in bringing about the 
ending of the Indian segregation to which this committee has worked and re¢ 
omimends are (1) the end of wardship or trust status as not acceptable to our 
American way of life, and (2) the assumption by individual Indians of all the 
duties, obligations, and privileges of free citizens. The committee realizes that 
these objectives cannot be accomplished overnight, but recommends a constant 
effort in that direction, with careful and earnest consideration always given f« 
the rights of the Indians. 


Then in House Concurrent Resolution 108, we have a policy declared 
that Mr. D’Ewart to my own knowledge was helping to implement. 
That resolution has not been read by enough Members of this Con- 


gress and committee to really realize the position that Congress took, 
and some of the reactions to it. That resolution was adopted, as 1] 
recall, unanimously by both the House and Senate: 


Whereas it is the policy of Congress as rapidly as possible to make the Indians 
within the territorial limits of the United States subject to the same laws 
and entitled to the same privileges and responsibilities as are applicable to 
other citizens of the United States, to end their status as wards of the United 
States and to grant them all the rights and prerogatives pertaining to American 
citizenship ; and 

Whereas the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States should 
assume their full responsibilities as American citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate concurring, That it is 
declared to be the sense of Congress that at the earliest possible date all of the 
Indian tribes and individual members thereof located within the States of 
California, Florida, New York, Texas, and all of the following-named Indian 
tribes and individual members thereof, should be freed from Federal supervision 
and control and from the disabilities and limitations specially applicable to 
Indians. The Flathead Tribe of Montana, the Klamath Tribe of Oregon, the 
Menominee of Wisconsin, the Potowatomie of Kansas and Nebraska, and those 
members of the Chippewa Tribe who are on the Turtle Mountain Reservation of 
North Dakota. 

It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that upon the release of such 
tribes and individual members thereof from such disabilities and limitaions, all 
offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the States of California, Florida, New 
York, and Texas, and all other offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs whose pri- 
mary purpose was to serve any Indian tribe or individual Indian freed from 
Federal supervision should be abolished. 

It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that the Secretary of Interior 
should examine all existing legislation dealing with such Indians and treaties 
between the Government of the United States and each such tribe and report to 
Congress at the earliest practicable date, but not later than January 1, 1954, his 
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recommendations for such legislation as in his judgment may be necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this resolution. 

As is known to most of the members of this committee, I became a 
member of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the Senate 
in January 1947. I also became the chairman that year of the Indian 
Subcommittee of this Interior Committee. I have spent a great deal of 
time in studying the Indian problem. I have visited many of the reser- 
vations. I have worked closely with Mr. D’Ewart during most of the 
time that I have been in the Senate. He was at a corresponding posi- 
tion in the Interior Committee of the House, and also you were chair- 
man of the Indian Committee of the House. 

Our problem was to try to implement the resolution of the Congress 
of the United States iy a: unanimously. There had been previous 
recommendation in 1947 by the then Acting Indian Bureau chief that 
at least 10 tribes were ready for termination. That was a general state- 
ment. Mr. D’Ewart and myself and other members of these com- 
mittees worked in the direction of bringing about this kind of a policy. 
We studied the matter. We spent many, many days in joint hearings 
between the two committees in 1954 for hear ly 60 full days of Indian 
hearings. That takes a lot of _e work. 

We were studying this problem. We found as we got into it that 
many of the Indians had not actually been prepared mentally for 
any change. They didn’t want a change. When they got thinking 
about what they might have to give wp, they didn’t want a change 
with respect to education and physical surroundings and all, although 
many were in a position to be terminated. 

Some termination bills were introduced and some adopted and some 
not. Out of that grew from some selfish interest opposition to the 
program that had been authorized by the Congress. I am satisfied in 
my own mind much of the opposition that comes from Indians grows 
out of misrepresentations that have been made to Indian tribes over 
the country about what was going to happen to them under these 
resolutions. 

I think that is a fair judgment as to where these things have 
happened. 

I have known that Mr. D’Ewart has been interested deeply in car- 
rying out the humanitarian purposes of this policy. We introduced 
legis: ation and we held hearings with respect to the change of the 
Department that would take care of the health of the Indians. That 
was transferred over to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I am pleased to report that work has been going on very 
well indeed, and it is accomplishing a great deal in the improvement 
of the health of these Indians. We are now getting doctors to go to 
these places. We have increased appropriations to make it possible 
for them to have hospitalization. 

He was very much in favor and earnestly helped to work to get 
legislation and appropriations with respect to the Navahos. We h: iad 
over 16,000 Navaho Indian children who were not in school, and could 
not go to school because of the lack of facilities, and that had been 
= for many, many years. 

Finally a policy was evolved of taking many of these Indian chil- 
dren to the settlements of the white people and putting them in the 
white community schools. 
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Senator Anderson of New Mexico was on the Indian Committee 
and at one time chairman of the Indian Committee, and he worked in 
full cooperation with other members of both the House and Senate 
committees to bring about those great re ‘forms. Even to get schools 
out in areas where they didn’t have et nough facilities in the way of 
water and other things to take care of maltines and facilities, trailer 
schools were sent out with teachers to help these Navaho children. 
That all came about under the stimulus that had been given during the 
time that Mr. D’Ewart was chairman of the Indian Committee. 

What we have been trying to do is to prepare the Indians all over th 
United States to be recipients of the blessings that were declared 
should be theirs as full American citizens with all of the benefits and 
all the liabilities as well. 

I say this much about this phase of Mr. D’Ewart’s activity. I found 
him to be conscientious and very friendly to the Indians, and as one 
of the representatives of the euardian of the Indian, there are times 
when we have to be firm with the wards. Sometimes they don’t like 
that. They want us to be their guardians, but they don’t like what 
we say to them as guardians. We have to take all of those things 
into consideration. 

J have worked with him in connection with the public lands. I found 
that he is very well informed on public lands. He has at all tims 
tried to represent the interests of his people in Montana and the people 
of the West who use public lands and where most of the public lands 
are located. At no time have I ever found him in any way acting in a 
way that would hurt the interests of the United States as a whole, 
but on the contrary, | found him to be very helpful in the operation of 
our public lands policies and in the making of those policies which is 
part of the responsibility of Congress. 

Since he has been working in the executive department, first in the 
Department of Agriculture and then in the Department of Interior, 
I have found him to be absolutely loyal to the best interests of the 
United States and all the people in it, and the various groups that 
the Department of Interior has to do with, including Indians and 
others. 

I want to say that I think he will be a great help and is now a 
great help to the administration and to the people as a whole. I know 
of no reason why this committee cannot support him and endorse 
him unanimously for this position. 

Senator Anprerson. Are there any other witnesses or comments / 
If not, the hearing will be adjourned. 

Senator Kucuen.. Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether the chairman 
would permit me to urge consideration of a bill which was in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Honorable C lare E ngle, which passed the House unanimous- 
ly, which las no opposition, which does have some slight element 
of urgency in it. 

Senator Anperson. With the consent of the chairman, I will be 
happy to entertain that. 

Senator Neusercer. I had hoped to make a brief statement on this 
nomination. I didn’t know whether we were adjourning the hear- 
ing on this situation or not to take up committee business. 

Senator Anprrson. I said are there other comments or witnesses, 
and hearing none, I regarded the hearing closed. I will be very happy 
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to reopen the hearing. I am not trying to cut off anybody at all. I 
recognize the Senator from Oregon. But I will say to the Senator 
from California that I would appreciate it if he would come up and 
show me what the bill is, and we will try to take it up. 

Senator Neusercer. I would just like to say this very briefly, Mr. 
Chairman. To begin with, I think that the hearing has been con- 
ducted very fairly by you, and that Mr. D’Ewart has had a very fair 
hearing, and ever ybody has had a chance to express himself. 

I want to say this about the way I look at this nomination. So far 
as I am concerned, I do not feel that the Indian policies are at all at 
issue in Mr. D’Ewart’s nomination. It is my opinion that the charges 
and accusations that have been made against him with respect to 
Indian policy deal very largely with policies and matters that have 
been wh sea Br elsewhere, and that those charges so far as Mr. 
D’Ewart is concerned have not at all prejudiced Mr. D’Ewart so far 
as my own individual vote is concerned. I think that there are at 
stake a number of basic policies in which Mr. D’Ewart has admittedly 
been involved, and concerning which Senators might have a very rea- 
sonable disagreement. 

As I see it those are five matters dealing with natural resources. 

One, the timber exchange bill, which was before the 83d Congress. 

Two, the so-called grazing permit bill, which was before a number 
of earlier Congresses. 

Senator Anperson. I don’t wish to break into your discussion ex- 
cept to say that it would make it easier for us if subsequently for the 
record you would supply the number of the bill. 

Senator Neupercer. I will indeed. 

The timber exchange bill, if I am not mistaken, was H. R. 4646 of 
the 83d Congress, 2d session. 

Two, the grazing permit bill of the 83d Congres, H. R. 4023. 

Third is the general policy with respect to oil leasing on the various 
wildlife refuges. 

Four is the so-called partnership waterpower policy of the Interior 
Department under the present administration. 

Five is the so-called A] Sarena mining and timber case in the Rogue 
River National Forest in Oregon. 

So far as I am concerned, my judgment will be predicated on those 
questions over which Senators might have reasonable disagreements 
as to the comparative merits of the question. 

Senator Kucuen. If the Senator will yield a minute to me, do you 
not agree with me that in any administration, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, the head of that administration in making his appointments to 
the Congress should have considerable latitude in his own judgment 
based always on the fact that his nominee be a man of integrity, hon- 
esty, and ability ? 

Senator Neupercer. Let me say this, Senator; I would say that 
would be the ideal situation. If that ideal situation had always pre- 
vailed, I believe we should follow it implicitly. I have been reading 
a book by a distinguished resident of your State, Joseph P. Harris, 
professor of political science, University of California, entitled, “With 
the Advice and Consent of the Senate.” I find for example in par- 
ticularly modern times, and especially on your side of the aisle that 
the most frivolous and captious objections have been raised against 
nominees who were appointed to carry out the political philosophy of 
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the administration then in office, which was no longer in office. For 
example, the distinguished Senator from Idaho mentioned the fact 
that when a man had been elected repeatedly to high public office by the 
voters of his State as Secretary D’Ewart has so meritoriously been, that 
should be a very important factor in the consideration, and one would 
think that would be the case. Yet I remember very recently when 
a resident of the Pacific Northwest who had been elected in his State 
to the House of Representatives of the United States, to the Senate 
of the United States, and to the governorship of his State, was ap- 
pointed to a position by President Truman, and he was opposed ex- 
tremely vigorously, extremely bitterly and extremely militantly on 
your side of the aisle. 

While that may be the ideal situation such as you have outlined and 
such as Senator Dworshak has outlined, that has not been the practice. 
So far as Mr. D’Ewart is concerned, I think that on both sides of the 
aisle you have a right to examine the merits of each individual policy 
which he has favored. 

So far as I know—I have never met Mr. D’Ewart personally, I 
think he will say that—I have never heard a single thing against his 
personal ethics, integrity, or character. I am glad to say that for the 
record. I do think, for example, coming from the largest lumber-pro- 
ducing State in the Union where the opinion was sharply divided on 
the timber exchange bill, of which he was a very earnest supporter, I 
think I have a right to base a vote on the merit of that particular 
policy. 

Senator Kucuenr. I don’t quarrel with the judgment which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon or anyone around this table uses in the vote that he 
is going to cast on this issue. The point is, however, that each of us 
is the keeper of only our conscience. It does seem to me that if we 
are going to try to make government work, no matter what partisan 
persuasion motivates the occupant of the White House, we are going 
to have to recognize that in a situation where the Congress is of one 
political persuasion, and the executive branch another, obviously it is 
going to be impossible if we let our own political predelictions control 
us ever to find a man nominated who would be subject to approval in 
the Senate. Whatever misfortune has taken place on the Senate 
floor in years gone by is none of my concern in making my decision 
in this committee. I rec all, as I mentioned the other day, when some 
of my Republican brethren very vigorously opposed a nominee of the 
President. It does seem to me, howev er, that I was correct in sup- 
porting the nomination of the President. 

It seems to me that there is a basis or there should be a presumption 
by a Senator, at least there will be on my part, to place my faith in 
the nomination by the President of anyone whose character is above 
reproach. 

The policies of this administration are going to be the policies with 
which this administration from the top down are known. But in car- 
rying out those policies, particularly in those offices subject to Senate 
confirmation, it does seem to me that the ends of good government are 
served by giving credence to the nominations which the President 
makes. 

You and I would have areas where we could disagree, Senator, and 
areas where we would agree. But that should not make it impossible 
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for either of us to close«ur minds in considering the other, were he 
nominated for some executive responsibility. 

So I say regardless of what wrongs the Senate may have committed 
in the past, I think that this ought. to be judged on the basis of the 
man’s character and ability, and the right of the President to make his 
nominations. 

Senator Anperson. May the chairman observe that he has two fine 
friends engaged in a controversy, and I might suggest that is some- 
thing we might do in executive session, because the hearing is called for 
the purpose ‘of ex amining witnesses. The Senate as we all know is not 
only the most deliberative, but also the most deliberate body in the 
world. Iam just trying to close the hearing for the purpose of taking 
up the California bill. If there are no further comments, the hearing 
will be closed, and we will now revert to the main order of business, 
which is bills relating to California. 

(By direction of the Acting Chairman, Senator Anderson, the fol- 
lowing is made a part of the record:) 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1956. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Acting Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON : Some question was raised during the course of the 
hearing on confirmation of the appointment of Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart this 
morning as to exactly what groups our association represents. 

This information is being assembled and we would appreciate it very much 
if you will see that it is added to the record. 

Sincerely, 
HeLeEN L. Peterson, Heecutive Director. 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS * 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


Between 500 and 1,000 individuals, officially recognized Indians pay member- 
ship during the course of a year; in addition, approximately 500 Alaska Natives 
are members in a block through the Alaska Native Brotherhood. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


Following are tribes which have yoted through their official governing bodies 
to become member tribes in NCAT: 


Agua Caliente Band Mission Indians, California 

Blackfeet, Montana 8, 546 
Cherokee Nation, Oklahoma 000 
Chickasaw, Oklahoma 4, 745 
Chilkat Indian Village, aski 390 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho_-_- 630 
Colorado River Tribes, Arizona 942 
Colville Confederated Tribes, Washington 694 
Chippewas of Minnesota, Minnesota____ 3, 610 
Creek Nation, Oklahoma , 607 
Crow, Montana 674 
Eastern Band of Cherokees, N Ms ing 266 
Fiandreau Santee Sioux, South Dakota 289 
Fort Peck Tribes, Montana 220 
Gila River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community, Arizona 546 
Hualapai, Arizona_ 561 
Kalispel, Idaho ; 95 
Keweenah Bay Indian Community, Michigan 823 


* Voting membership limited to officially recognized Indian tribes and individuals. 
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TERI, TORII. Sn eerie eee nen scene nsnscwes 343 
Laguna, New Mexico : 2, 761 
Lower Brule Sioux, South Dakota ‘ 705 
Nez Perce, Idaho-_--. ‘ ; 1, 530 
Oglala Sioux, South Dakota sas ‘ * 10,648 
Omaha, Nebraska A Se? aT es ‘ 2, 006 
Quapaw, Oklahoma 720 
Rocky Boy, Montana aed tide wlgbdenaierc , 282 
San Carlos Apache, Arizona : 3, 690 
Seminole, Oklahoma ee gta tale Ee ai ; 2, 560 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes, Idaho__._......._..--_----- 2, 156 
Shoshone-Paiute, Nevada ___..._------- a ; . - 966 
Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux, South Dakota___-- ee 3, 542 
Spokane, Washington ee a ERM aS ; 928 
nh I SS ciliil ids accnsniecerani oniranciedi de echelon 7 181 
Three Affiliated Tribes, North Dakota___- ced ubebinell 2, 368 
Turtle Mountain Chippewa, North Dakota____- istered , 900 
Uintah-Ouray Ute, Utah a ie Sie ay 588 
Ute Mountain Ute, Colorado ‘ : 538 
Washoe, Nevada ga a : Pda ce ak ole : 183 
Winnebago, Nebraska__..--_----- are ae © : , 481 
White Mountain Apache, Arizona : ; ; - 3, G41 


eet : : a a ee D,220 


CONTRIBUTING TRIBES 
The following tribes have officially voted financial contributions: 


Warm Springs, Oregon 
Flathead, Montana - 

Fort Belknap, Montana ‘ 
Navajo, Arizona-New Mexico 
Quineault, Washington____- 
Swinomish, Washington ___-_-- 
Yakima, Washington_-_ 


Wuat Is THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS? 


The National Congress of American Indians, largest all-Indian organization in 
the United States, was founded in 1944 by delegates from 40 tribes in response to 
the need and desire of Indians for an independent spokesman, for reliable infor- 
mation about laws and policies affecting Indians, and for leadership in advancing 
their common interests. 

The aims and objectives of the NCAI, as stated in the preamble to its consti- 
tution, are to secure to Indians and their descendants the rights and benefits to 
which they are entitled under the laws of the United States, to enlighten the public 
toward a better understanding of the Indian race, to preserve Indian cultural 
values, to seek an equitable adjustment of tribal affairs, to secure and to preserve 
rights under Indian treaties with the United States, to bring about an early 
settlement of all Indian tribal claims, and to promote the common welfare of the 
American Indian. 

The NCAT maintains offices in Washington, D. C., has field representatives in 
the United States and the Territory of Alaska, publishes a bulletin and newsletter 
giving information of. vital significance to Indians, appears before Members of 
Congress and officials of the Federal and State Governments in behalf of Indians, 
makes use of the services of professionals in the fields of law and public relations, 
secures specialists in various fields for Indian tribes and groups requesting au- 
thoritative advice and assistance, places before the public reliable information 
about Indians and their problems, and vigilantly watches that rights of Indians 
shall be preserved. 
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OFFICERS, 1955-56 


Joseph R. Garry, president (Coeur d’Alene) 

Clarence Wesley, first vice president (San Carlos Apache) 
Frank George, second vice president (Nez Perce) 

Vyola Olinger, recording secretary (Agua Caliente) 

Ruth Muskrat Bronson, treasurer (Cherokee) 

Helen L. Peterson, executive director (Oglala Sioux) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
Chicago, Ill, July 16, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES A. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Insular and Indian Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Murray: Before your committee votes, permit me to re- 
state and reaffirm my opposition and that of the Christian Century to the con- 
firmation by the Senate of the appointment of Mr. Wesley D’Ewart as Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. Mr. D’Ewart’s record in matters having to do with 
public lands and his frequently demonstrated lack of sympathy with and under- 
standing of Indian Americans renders him especially unfit to discharge a public 
responsibility having to do with public lands and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I reaffirm this position, which has been twice stated in the Christian Century 
since the appointment was made, because I have been informed by Mr. George 
Barrus, Indian affairs representative of the New York State organization of 
the Society of Friends, that Mr. O. K. Armstrong informed your committee on 
July 13 that he had talked with me recently and that I had repudiated or 
modified the position taken in the pages of our publication. 

I categorically deny having talked with O. K. Armstrong recently or having 
communicated with him in any way. The last time I saw him was at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa., on December 9 or 10, 1955. He is in no way authorized to speak 
for me or for the Christian Century. 

Our position has not changed. We are opposed to confirmation of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. D’Ewart to the position of Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
on the ground that his record proves his administration of that office would not 
be in the public interest. The committee’s records will show whether we have 
been misrepresented in this matter. If we have been so misrepresented, it was 
done without our knowledge or consent. If an appointment is so dubious that 
its sponsors have to invoke methods of this kind to secure confirmation, does 
it not stand to reason that these sponsors know their case is weak? I invite 
the committee to consider who, in addition to Mr. D’Ewart, stands to gain from 
such misrepresentation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haroutp E. Fey, 
Editor, the Christian Century. 


(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was concluded.) 
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